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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 


T. C. B. in reference to the promise of 
Senex, p.326, observes, ‘‘ the precision with 
which your venerable Correspondent gives 
his account, is of a nature which would not 
only render his communication a subject of 
interest to your valuable publication, but 
would also render an important service (and 
at the same time an act of retributive justice) 
to the case of the claimant to the title of 
Lord Leigh, as that elaimant expressly de- 
rives himself from the said Honourable Chris- 
topher Leigh, whose issue, Senex says, he 
has no doubt, for the reasons assigned b 
him, may have a just right to the Leig 


peerage. 
We regret having inserted the Let- 
ter of ** Senex an. 2T. 82,” as he now 


declines sendiug the inscription on Chris- 
topher Leigh there spoken of, which we 
think he was pledged to do; and that he 
ought to be prepared to prove its authenti- 
city, if called upon. We should be obliged 
by being favoured with his real name and 
address, if no objection exist. 

A Constant Reaper remarks, ‘ it hav- 
ing been stated in some of the public prints 
that the Dukedom of Buckingham and 
Chandos was, in failure of issue male of the 

tee, to devolve to his grand-daughter, I 
should feel obliged by information as to 
the truth of the statement, particularly as 
such remainder was not specified in the 
Gazette. Lord Nugent is entitled by birth- 
right to the dignity of Marquess of Buck- 
ingham, in failure of the Duke’s issue male, 
and the remainder alluded to would be in 
some sort an infringement on his contingent 
dignity. A Duke and Marquess of Buck- 
ingham might then exist at the same time. 
The inconvenience of such remainders has 
been evinced in the Scutch Peerage, in the 
case of the Dukedom and Marquesate of 
Queensberry ; oe have been separated, and 
ere to different lines; the Marquesate and 
farldom of Annandale in like manner, the 
former dignity appertaining to the male, the 
latter to he female line.” 

The same Correspondent states, that 
« Viscount Keith (whose biography is con- 
tained in p. 273) had three baronies, two of 
which devolve to his eldest daughter the 
Countess de Flahaut; viz. the y of 
Keith of Bankeath, co. Dumbarton, English 
honour, and the Barony of Keith of Stone- 
haven Marischal, Irish honour; but the 
Barony of Keith of Stonehaven Marischal, 
co. Kincardine, English honour, being limit- 
ed to male issue, of course becomes extinct.” 

W. H. G. says, ‘‘ from your review of 
Wright’s Wicklow, I was induced to pur- 
chase the book, and feel much pleased with 
the ral accuracy and interest of Mr. 
Wright’s performance. Allow me, how- 


ever, to point out a few trifling errors. In 


the preface the Walshes are mentioned as 
* aboriginal chieftains,’ which their name 
evinces ; they were not, but ancient British 
settlers. Mr. Wright states, that the Vis- 
county of Powerscourt had become thrice 
extinct, instead of twice only, as the fact is. 
He —— erroneous “ to ogy titles borne 

e Eustace family ; he supposes the 
} Poe of Portlester on eens of Balt- 
inglass to have been enjoyed by different 
branches, whereas they were held by the 
same person, Thomas Eustace, Baron 
Portlester, who was advanced to the dignity 
of Viscount Baltinglass, in 1573. Mr. 
Wright alludes to Baronies of Castle 
Martin and Kilcullen, as peerages —— 
by the Eustace family, but n in his Po- 
litical Index has no record of such honours.” 

H. L. T. requests information as to the 
pedigree and descendants of Robert Egles- 

eld, a native of Cumberland, Confessor to 
Philippa, who founded Queen’s Col- 
lege, Oxford, an. 1340. 

G. W. L. asks, ‘* how we are to account 
for the remarkable diminution in the number 
of stones composing the stupendous pile of 
Stonehenge, since Swift, not a century 
ago, countedthem. His accuracy, even in 
trifles, is well known, yet at that time they 
amounted to ninety-two or ninety-three. 
(See his Letter to Mr. Gay, in Pope’s 
Works, dated Nov. 10, 1730). Now, in 
the first, of two interesting Letters on this 
rude wonder of our Isle, inserted in yours 
for April, A. H. makes at this time seventy- 
four only, in number; and as both calcula- 
tions were corroborated in each instance by 
another person, and each time counted twice, 
the correctness of either cannot be doubted. 
What then is become of 18 or 19 such 
enormous masses? for it is to be d 
that the obstacles attending the re: of 
them, must deter any builder from commit- 
ting so cruel a spoliation; else as in too 
many instances they would soon ‘ leave not 
a rack behind’.” 

Z. would be glad to be informed whose 
daughter was Jane, the widow of John Pye, 
Gent. of Kilpeck, in the county of Hereford, 
to whom he left, by will dated 15 July, 
1729, all his estates in Gloucestershire. 
The will was proved at Hereford, by his son, 
in 1731. 

DA, inquires if a view of the Old Church, 
Wanstead, Essex, is to be met with. 

The Letter of ** An Old Practitioner,” 
is more suited to a Medical Journal than 
our own. 

We omit © IT.’s communication, as we 
are not of opinion that ladies devote much 
time to the study he alludes to. 

Miss Blandy’s Trial, for the murder of her 
father, will be found in our volumes for 
1751 and 1752, 
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OrrernaL Letrer FROM THE LATE Eart or Rocurorp. 


‘er following interesting epistle, pourtraying the manners and amusements 

of the Spaniards, was transmitted to the Gentleman to whom it is ad- 
dressed, when the noble author was Ambassador Extraordinary at the Court of 
Madrid ; to which official dignity he was appointed, on the 8th of June, 1763 : 
he resided in that quality, with an equal attention to the interest of his country 
and the honour of his Sovereign, until June 1766; when he returned home, 
and was appointed Ambassador Extraordinary and Plenipotentiary to the most 


Christian 
vol. x1. p. 491. 
To T. Inman, Esa. 

Dear Sir, Madrid, Fel. 1764. 

I HAVE received yours of the 20th 
ult. and am much obliged to you for 
being so regular a correspondent. Few 
events from England are so interesting 
to me, as those that happen at St. 


Osyth. 

The loss Woops has had of his 
wife grieves me much :—but I hepe 
he will not be fool enough to marry 
again. As for my two dogs, he must 
certainly have them broke in: but tell 
him, there is a race of pointers the 
King of Spain has, not so big as Prince, 
and the best in the world. These I 
will get the breed of, if I can; 
though his Majesty is very choice of 
them. 

These dogs lead me to a Butt 
Feast. I saw one, the other day; 
and, of all the sights I ever saw, this 
was the finest. The Amphitheatre put 
me in mind of an old Roman one. 
Two men on horseback, with spears 
in their hands, and dressed in silk 
stockings, exhibited themselves. The 
bull was as large, and as fierce, as ever 
I saw one. As soon as the folding 
gates were open, out he rushed. The 
cavalier raised himself in his saggy 
and the bull ran furiously at him. He 
avoided his horns, and met him with 
the lance in his neck ;—but the bull 
turned about, and (at one stroke) tore 
out the horse’s entrails, aud flung 


ing. His Lordship died at St. Osyth in Essex, in Sept. 1781. See 


down both man and horse. The other 
cavalier immediately presented himself, 
he, more dexterously, pinned the bull 
in the neck; and broke his lance in 
him. The man that was unhorsed 
mounted again ; for it is the rule never 
to quit the horse till he dies outright. 
The spirited steed went again to the 
charge with the greatest courage: and 
this time his rider also pinned the bull, 
and broke his lance. But the horse's 
wound now grew worse with strain- 
ing, and he died. Then, seven or 
eight men on foot came into the circle, 
ali armed with little spears about three 
feet long. One went directly up to 
the bull, who rushed at him; and, 
while the beast stopped to lower his 
head, the man planted, most cleverly, 
both the darts in his neck. This en- 
raged the bull, who ran roaring about 
with the two darts in him; when an- 
other attacked him, and served him 
the same. At last, he had quite a 
necklace about him. Then, one took 
a sword; and, when the bull made at 
him, he leaped on one side, and thrust 
the sword through his neck. The 
victim died upon the spot. 

When they have missed their blow, 
and are closely pursued by the bull— 
they run, lay their hands upon a pali- 


.sado about six feet high, and jump in 


amongst the people: and often nar- 
rowly escape; though their dexterity is 
far beyond what I could have conceiv- 
ed. We saw twelve bulls, killed > 

this 
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this manner, and three horses lost their 
lives; but no man was hurt. 

One bull pursued a man so close, 
that in his eagerness, at one leap, he 
cleared the six feet pale, and jumped in 
among the people! And fine scream- 
ing there was; but, by luck, he 
did no mischief, for they scrambled up 
upon the benches, and he kept below 
in the round, till a door was opened 
for him to come into the circle again. 

Only conceive an immense Amphi- 
theatre, in the Roman stile; boxes 
above, where the ladies and gentle- 
men sat; and, below them, about 
twelve rows of benches; then, a close 
palisade, six feet high; then, a large 

ious circle, about seventy yards 
iameter. In short, the sight was the 
finest I ever saw; though I was as- 
sured these bulls were gentle, in com- 
parison of what they are in summer- 
time. Thus much for Buti- Feasts. 

Journat. 10th February, 1764. 
His Catholick Majesty returned from 
the Pardo to Madrid. 

11th. Count Rosemberg, the Impe- 
rial Ambassador, was sup to ar- 
rive, and was entertained at the King’s 
expence, at a house provided for him, 
and furnished by the King. In the 
evening there was a Bevida at this 
house, which was large and well-fur- 
nished. A Bevipa is this: First, all 
the pages magnificently dressed, follow- 
ed by gentlemen out of livery, but in 
an uniform dress, come in one after 
another, with large silver dishes, con- 
taining various sorts of ice. The 
— carry silver plates and nap- 

ins, and give each person one. After 
they have appeared two or three times 
with various sorts of ice, they return 
again with chocolate and_ biscuits ; 
then, a third time, with large dessert 
glasses full of sweetmeats: and what 
people cannot eat, they pocket. After 
every entry, they return with giasses of 
ice-water. 

12th. A great dinnerof Rosemberg’s, 
at the house where the King enter- 
tained him. ‘Two tables, one of an 
hundred covers, and one of sixty, well 
and magnificently served. In the even- 
ing, a Bevida, as before. 

13th. Ditto. N.B. No ladies as- 
sisted at these three feasts. 

14th. Count Rosemberg made his 
public entry. Was poorly attended by 
coaches. He proceeded to the palace 
of Buen Retiro; demanded solemnly 
the Inranta. At night, there was a 
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at the opera-house in the palace ; 
py is a fine theatre, and was well-. 


illuminated. Afterwards, fire- works 
and a ball at the Great Chamberlain's, 
the Duke of Lozada. 

15th. The marriage contract was 
signed. Fire-works and a play at the 


‘Retiro, as before. 


16th. In the evening all the ladies 
and ambassadors who were to assist at 
the nuptials, met about five o’clock in 
the Palace. The ceremony was very 
short. The King led in the Queen- 
mother, and the Prince of Asturias the 
Inranta. The Cardinal Patriarch 
married them, and the Prince of As- 
turias espoused her Royal Highness, 
inthe name of the Archduke LEopo.p. 
After the ceremony, we attended the 
King to a long gallery, from whence 
we saw the fire-works, then went to a 
ball and supper, in the palace of the 

Duke of Lozada. 
17th. Was the first entertainment of 
Count Rosemberg’s at his own honse, 
which was finely illuminated. About 
seven o'clock the Bevida began, more 
magnificently than can be imagined. 
The pages presented every body with a 
fine nosegay of Italian flowers; and 
when the sweetmeats were brought in, 
there were a variety of devices, slippers, 
tooth-pick cases, and snuff-boxes, full 
of sugar-plums. Every lady not only 
crammed her pockets, but—what is ex- 
tremely vulgar—had her own pages 
attending with napkins to carry off the 
spoil!!! It is computed we were 
about nine hundred ple. At nine, 
we were conducted into a most spa- 
cious fine theatre made for the occa- 
sion; where we heard a very pretty 
Italian opera, translated into Spanish, 
with the Italian music very well per- 
formed ; and a most noble orchestra. 
This lasted until twelve o'clock, when 
we all went up to supper. The ladies 
were let in first, that they might seat 
themselves commodiously ; and the 
gentlemen that could not sit down 
waited behind: although there were 
three tables, one of an hundred covers, 
one of sixty, and another of forty. 
This lasted until two o'clock ; when 
we all adjourned into the theatre, 
which was converted into a ball-room 
superbly illuminated. At the ball 
there is a Bastinero appointed, who is 
a man of fashion, that regulates the 
ceremonial ;—and four minuets are 
i at once. The French Ambas- 
or and Lady Rocurorp, the Vene- 
tian 
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tian Ambassadress and. Me, with two 
and grandesses of Spain, were 
first Partie Quarrée. minuets 


Jasted until about four in the morning ; 
when — a were 
n: and, then, people went awa 

— pleased. : 
18th. A second festival at Count 
Rosemberg’s, the same as before ; only 
instead of an Italian Burletia, we had 
an Italian Serenata—the words by 
Metastasio, and the music by a Spa- 
niard, which was extremely pretty. 

igth. The whole Court issed the 
King’s hand, and the foreign minis- 
ters all attended. From Court we went 
to a great dinner at the Duke de Bag- 
nors. Immediately after dinner, I re- 
tired to my own house, where I had 
a great deal of company : and my twelve 
balconies in front were all covered with 
red damask ; as mine is the principal 
street through which the King was to 
pass: and all the houses were adorned 
in the same way; for the King went 
through the town in procession to a 
Church, called “«Our Lapy or ATo- 
CHA,” to return thanks. I think I ne- 
ver saw a finer shew ; whether I con- 
sider the number of fine equipages, or 
the very fine coaches of the King; six 
of them drawn by the most beautiful 
Spanish horses, and the whole preceded 
by two thousand of the Horse-guards, 
well dressed, and well mounted. 

20th. A third Festival at Rosem- 
berg’s, in the same stile as the two 
first; only now we had a tragedy of a 
Racine’s — Hypermnestra— translated 
into Spanish, and tolerably well per- 
formed ; followed by a farce in Spa- 
nish, droll enough. As this was the 
last of Count Rosemberg’s entertain- 
ments, we had, after the play and be- 
fore supper, a very fine firework before 
his house; and no accident happened 
—which was extraordinary, —for at 
the first firework the King gave, there 
were above thirty people killed in the 
crowd. 

2ist- We expected this would have 
been a day of rest !—But, to our great 
surprize, the Duke of Medina Celi, 
who is great Master of the Horse, in- 
vited every body at Rosemberg’s to 
come to him the next night. His 
house is, indeed, a palace; the largest 
private one, I believe, in Europe. But, 
although he lives next door to me, I 
never heard or knew what he had been 
preparing. It is his style to surprize 
people. 1 will first relate how the feast 
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was; and then tell you some aneedotes” 
about it. ' ' 

Every body went at six o'clock. The 
ladies sat altogether, in six fine rooms 
magnificently furnished, and the gen- 
tlemen in six others; while his pages 
(of whom he has a hundred) served 
the Bevida. The moment that was 
done, we were conducted through se- 
veral other very handsome rooms, to 
one of the prettiest theatres I ever was 
in, richly illuminated, and where up- 
wards of eight hundred of us were 
quite at our ease, and....nobody knew 
that he had such a theatre! 

There was a sort of pastoral per- 
formed. The dresses rich — mea- 
sure. The scenes very often —- 
and the decorations magnificent ; but, 
what was most extraordinary, there 
were four couple of Italian dancers, as 
good as ever I saw, and two of the 

irls were very pretty. For, at Ma- 
arid, there are no dances at the the- 
atres; nor had we any dancing at any 
of the others. 

Now, to account for this pheno- 
menon of his theatre, and the dancing 

irls. The first he built in twenty-two 
0 from the ground in his garden ; 
and this he did with about five hun- 
dred workmen, whom he locked into 
his house from the first day, and found 
them the whole time in bed and board 
till the work was completed. . As for 
the dancers, he sent twenty relays of 
mules, of six each, on the Barcelona 
road, (which is twelve days journey 
from hence,) to bring two couple of 
them ; and the same number of re- 
lays on the road to Cadiz, to bring 
the other two couple of them. 

The very moment the play was over, 
we were all carried into another suite 
of apartments, where there were six 
tables :—some of an hundred covers, 
others of eighty and sixty,—all covered 
most magnificently. Every thing was 
hot, with variety of soups, and fish of 
all sorts. N.B. The nearest part of 
the sea to us is between three and four 
hundred miles. In short, every 
was seated at ease. Supper over, we 
returned back to the theatre, which 
was now converted into a ball-room. 
I opened the ball, with the Duchess 
of Medina Celi. She is Madame Fu- 


entes’s daughter, about sixteen years 
old, and the prettiest woman here ;—~ 
something in the style of Lady Wal- 
degrave, but not near so handsome. 
This entertainment was the more won- 

derful, 











ful, as every body knew, that (about 
three months ago) he had destroyed an 
old theatre he had; bat if it could 
have been thought he had dime to 
have done this, none suspected him of 
the inclination. All the Ambassadors 
agreed, no prince of the blood in Eu- 
rope could give such another. Yet all 
was conducted as quietly, and with as 
little confusion, as at a private su 
per. It is computed, that the whole 
expence for this one night was twenty 
thousand pounds sterling. 

22nd. The Prince fe la Catolica, 
the Neapolitan Ambassador, gave his 
entertainment ; which began at seven 
o’clock, like the others, witha Bevida, 
and then a play, which was an Italian 
Burletta translated into Spanish. The 
music pretty, as well as the decora- 
tions ; and the company about seven 
hundred and fifty. After the play, a 
grand supper: the desert, I think, the 
choicest of any we have had. At the 
table where I sat, we were a hun- 
dred and forty, and there were four 
other tables: after a supper, a ball; 
which lasted until eight in the morning. 

23rd. A great Gala day at court. All 
the attendants on the different tribu- 
nals kissed hands; but the Ambassa- 
dors could not assist at the ceremony ; 
as the Grandees are covered on this oc- 
casion.—So to-day was a day of resé ! 

24th. The Sleesie d@’Ossun, the 
French Ambassador, gave his enter- 
tainment; which, as to the Bevida, 
was the same as the others. The play 
was a French farce of two acts, trans- 
lated into Spanish, with an interlude 
of music, very pretty, but entirely in 
the Spanish taste. The play ended 
about one o'clock ; then a supper as 
usual: one table of a hundred co- 
vers, another of eighty covers, magni- 
ficently served, and several small ta- 
bles of ten, twenty, and thirty covers ; 
and I think the whole entertainment 
was conducted much better than any 
of the others. After supper the mi- 
nuets began, in a hall well illuminated 
for the occasion, and lasted until eight 
o’clock ; when I danced the last dance 
with the Duchess of Lerma. The mo- 
ment the ball was over, there was ano- 
ther supper (or, rather, a Lreakfast) 
for the few that remained :—a table of 
sixty covers well served, with four hot 
soups, and four hot courses ; to which 
I sat down, and was very jolly,—until 
about half an hour after nine; when 
I retired home. And thus ended our 
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splendid festivals. We all returned in- 
to our mourning: and the Catholic 
King returned to the Prado. ‘ 

As I know you interest fin 
what concerns me in particular, I must 
ee you an account of the appearance 

made. 

In the first place, I had four 
dressed in blue velvet, with a rich sil- 
ver point d' Es e, red satin sleeves, 
and waistcoat richly laced ; with a very 
fine silver shoulder-knot. I had be- 
sides six valets de chambre, all dressed 
in a light coloured cloth coat and waist- 
coat, laced with silver. These I lent to 
wait at the different Feasts. My foot- 
men’s liveries were very rich; and, 
when we went out, Lady Rocurorp 
went first in the state coach drawn 
by four mules, having two postilions. 
She was followed by another coach 
drawn by four mules, with two pos- 
tilions, carrying her » and the 
master of the horse. F followed, ina 
handsome coach I had made here, 
drawn also by four mules, and with 
two postilions ; all in the great livery. 

My lady’s coach and mine had four 
footmen behind each, and the pages’ 
coach had two.—I have been a bed 
about four hours, and am got up to 
finish this; as I must have two or 
three copies of it to send to my friends. 

Yours, &c. Rocurorp. 


Mr. Ursay, SS May 8. 


N the West side of Westminster 

Hall, workmen are now engaged 
in destroying that part of the old 
= of Westminster, which has of 
ate years been occupied by the Courts 
of Exchequer, the Exche uer Coffee- 
house, &c. It is presumed to be the 
intention of the rd of Works, to 
continue and perfect the stone-fronted 
building, of which the Committee- 
rooms of the House of Commons, and 
King’s Bench Record-office, form the 
middle and left wing, which have 
been erected now nearly sixty years. 
Of the five Courts of Law to be built 
on the West side of the Hall, and 
which will be arranged, I believe, in 
the following order from the North 
door, namely, the Exchequer, Common 
Pleas, King’s Bench, Vice Chancel- 


lor’s, and Lord Chancellor’s; the two 
last are nearly completed. 

Respecting the buildings now nearly 
demolished, it is remarked in Smith’s 
** Antiquities of Westminster,” in illus- 
tration of a good view there given, = 

** From 














18@3.] 
< From Westminster Hall westward, to 


the ‘tower. near the low a tere | 
being of stone, appears to have part 
the old palace, but from thence to St. Mar- 


's-s' as being of brick, is poohably 
ana the ions of Henry VIII. and 
is sup; to have been erected on the 
stone wall which originally connected that 
range of buildings with the stone gate thea 
standing at the North end of the present * 
St. Margaret’s-street.” 

This statement, I think, will be 
found to be erroneous. 

Upon the demolition of the front 
wall, the part ‘ of stone” appears to 
have had but a slight facing of that 
material, and it seems nearly certain, 
from some inscriptions hereafter insert- 
ed, that the same stone front was raised 
not earlier than 1570, the twelfth year 
of Elizabeth. Mr. John Carter, in his 
CVth number of “ Architectural In- 
novation” (see vol. LXXVII. 135), more 
correct in his conjectures, says (in his 
usual style), 

** The Court of Exchequer, by the re- 
mains of doors, windows, &c. must be of the 
earliest pointed style of workmanship ; many 
of the windows have been cut into, and 
otherwise havocked, about the time of Eli- 
zabeth.”” 

It is well known that the road to 
the Houses of Parliament was formerly 
through King-street, and Union-street, 
which were in so miserable a state 
that faggots were thrown into the ruts 
on the days on which the King went 
to Parliament, to render the passage 
of the state-coach more easy. From 
Union-street the road continued on 
the western side of New Palace-yard, 
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through St. M t's-lane, to Old 
Palace-yard. St. Margaret’s-street was 
formed out of St. Margaret’s-lane, by 
taking down 34 feet of these ** Tudor 
Buildings ;” which, even until the year 
1793, extended 72 feet farther west- 
ward than recently (to about the mid- 
dle of the present street) ; of the South 
front of that part, a view is given in 
your vol. Lxxv1. p. 1185. Some apart- 
ments of it were called Hell and Para- 
dise+, and had been formerly used as 
prisons of the palace, but lastly as the 
Augmentation-office; the pump (call- 
ed Hell pump), now standing by the 
foot pavement, was thus exposed to 
view. One la room appears to 
have been then diminished of half its 
length ; the room between which and 
the Hall, has remained full of records f 
till very recently; this room is 76 feet 
long, and was originally 304 feet wide, 
the North wall receding from the face 
of the towers, and ranging with the 
front of the Hall; but at the period 
before named, its enlargement bein 
required, the substantial stone w 
was demolished, and substituted by 
massy wooden pillars which sustained 
the roof. ‘Lhese pillars are two feet 
in diameter, and the additional width 
to the room is 14 feet 9 inches. The 
entire number of pillars is eleven, six 
appeared in the Exchequer Court ; the 
whole were laid prostrate this morning, 
and on removing them from their stone 
basements in the sub-structure, the 
names of the following Pillars of the 
State were discovered engraven round 
seven of them, with the date 1570 in 
the middle of each. 


x! REGNI ELIZABETHE ANGLIE FRANCIE ET HIBERNIE REGINE. XII. A. D. 1570. 
NICHOLAVS BACON MILES DNS CUSTOS MAGNE SIGILLE ANGLI&, 
ROBERTVS DVDLEY COMES LEICESTRIE MAGISTER EQVITVM. 
>< GVLIELMVS CECILIVS PRINCIPALIS SECRETARIVS REGINE. 
GVLIELMVS PAVLET MARCHIO WINTON THESAVRARIVS ANGLIE. 
A GVALTERVS MYLDMAY MILES CANCELLARIVS AC THESAVRAR. SCCII. 
JACOBVS DYER MILES CAPITALIS JVSTICIARIVS DE BANCO. 


Nor is it the least curious particular, 
that the weight of what the oak-pillars 
been the support, had caused impres- 
sions of the inscriptions to be formed 
in relief, as perfect as on wax. 

The ancient apartment, known as 
the Court of Exchequer, is entitled 
to particular notice from its remote 
antiquity, and the beauty of its archi- 





* Mr. Smith’s volume was published in 
1807. 


tecture, very considerable and perfect 
relics of which were discoverable 
amidst the barbarous alterations and 
mutilations it had at various times, 
and for various purposes, experienced. 
It is next in point of antiquity to the 


+ There were also in the Palace places 
called Heaven and Purgatory. 
. 2 These, with the contents of other 
rooms, are now deposited in a tem 
wooden building, erected in She 
of Westminster . 





Hall, 
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Hall, whose entire walls, from the 
foundation to the foot of the windows, 
are doubtless Norman, of the age of 
William Rufus. Indicia of that style 
appeared on the removal of the Porch : 
there had been three rey rO- 
portioned arches, probably cove ya 
vestibule or porch (but whether of the 
same age or not, I cannot determine) 
similar to that ww to the Chapter- 
house of BristolCathedral. The doorway 
occupied the centrearch ; thesidearches 
were filled with masonry, placed in 
lozenge-shaped courses, exactly simi- 
lar to specimens in the Norman Chap- 
ter-house of Wenlock Priory Church, 
and others on the West front of Nor- 
wich Cathedral. The beautifully exe- 
cuted new Porch has entirely hidden 
these relics from observation; they 
were long exposed, and surely could 
not have escaped the eye of the curi- 
ous, who watched the progress of the 
demolition of the old, and the erection 
of the new Front. _ It was also appa- 
rent, by a large fissure from the top to 
the bottom, that the square towers, 
which now ennoble the front of the 
Hall, were additions to the original 
design. I must further observe, in 
proof that the walls of the Hall were 
never entirely rebuilt, but are of the 
Norman era, that a curiously indented 
cornice remains on the exterior of the 
East side, and that on the removal of 
the two Courts of Justice, the blank 
arch of a Norman doorway appeared 
in the South wall, near the East angle. 

But to return to the Exchequer 
Court. It was probably built in the 
reign of King Edward the Second ; 
the walls were four feet thick, sur- 
mounted by a corbel table, which re- 
mains nearly perfect on the South 
side, and the architecture was of the 
most pure and elegant Pointed style. 
The roof was rebuilt in the reign of 
Queen Elizabeth, at which time also 
nearly all the windows were altered ; 
only one being suffered to retain its 
ancient character uninjured; this is 
so simple and graceful in its design, 
so elegantly proportioned, and its nu- 
merous mouldings so admirably carved, 
that at the period which produced it, 
Gothic Architecture must have attain- 
ed the summit of its excellence. It 


consisted of two compartments, triple 
slender pillars giving support to trefoil 
arches, and over them an open quatre- 
foil, the whole recessed beneath a 
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handsomely formed pointed arch. The 
thickness of the walls admitting of 
deep recesses, and their pillars resti 
on the floor, the windows presen 
towards the room the appearance of 
bays or oriels. The arches on this side 
were very flat, but formed of numerous 
mouldings, and reposed on curiously 
sculptured capitals. Each window 
was seven feet 11 inches wide on the 
outside, on the inside eight feet eight 
inches, and 15 feet high. 

There were several doorways, both 
ancient and modern, on the South 
side of the room. An arch close to 
the wall of the Hall, coeval in date 
with the fabric itself, entered an apart- 
ment of rather an irregular gure, re- 
cently used by the Judges, but an- 
ciently belongirig to Queen Elizabeth ; 
it was lighted b wiudows of plain 
form, but ample dimensions, and 
would have been an oblong of 43 feet 
by 29 feet, but for the intrusion of one 
of the great flying-buttresses which 
flank the sides of the Hall, and resist 
the pressure of the magnificent tim- 
ber roof. The tradition that this was 
Queen Elizabeth’s bed-chamber, de- 
serves notice; and I may at the same 
time observe, that the Exchequer- 
court is said to have been her concert 
or breakfast-room, and the gallery in 
it to have been for the Musiciens. 
Over the gallery was a long room 
filled with records, affirmed to have 
been the nursery of the Palace in the 
time of Henry the Eighth, and in it 
Edward VI. is reported to have been 
nursed. (Smith, pp. 55, 56.). These 
are, however, mere suppositions, aud the 
latter is overthrown by the date 1570 
on the bases of the pillars below. Re- 
presentations of the Elizabethan front, 
with the octangular staircase tower, have 
been frequently published in views of 
the front of the Hall. 

I am induced to take particular no- 
tice of a blank but imperfectly form- 
ed arch, in that part of the wall of 
the Hall which was enclosed by the 
Exchequer Court, because many ca- 
sual observers believe it to be the re- 
mains of a Norman arch, and conse- 
quently a curious vestige of the origi- 
nal design, but a glance at the inte- 
rior of the Hall will prove that the 
arch is pointed, corresponding in size 
and figure with the rest of the win- 


dows. 
Yours, &c, N. & B. 
Mr. 
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Mr. Ursan, Norwich, March 1. 
] SEND you an account (principally 
from Blomefield) of St. Bennet’s 
Abbey at Holme, in the parish of Horn- 
ing, in Norfolk, to oery a draw- 
ing of the remains of the West, or prin- 
of peAbhcy * (see Plate x ) 
Hore was <a solitary. place in the 
marshes, ¢alled-Cowho an &e. and 
greaiant . tothe tradition of 
the s).by.Horus, a little prince, 
to a. secigty-of. religipus hermits, un- 
der nmént.of one Suneman, 
aboat the, year 800, who (with the 
chapelof St. Benedict, by them here 
uly woke al destroyed in the ge- 
neral destruction of this country by 
the anes, under, Inquar and Hubba, 
in §70.; Im the’ next century, Wol- 
fric, a holy man, gathered seven com- 
panions. here, aud-sebuilt the chapel 
and *housts ; they had -resided here 
some, years, when King Canute, the 
Dang, founded and endowed at Holm 
an Whe of Benedictine monks, before 
10208 ."This.abbey was fortified by the 
monks .with strong walls, &c. that it 
resembled more a castle than a clois- 
ter,\yand; .as,.tradition says, held out 
some. time. against King William I. 
till b by the treachery of, oue of 
them on cendition of his being 
made abbot, and on his promotion he 
was,.ordeted to be hanged-directly. 
From an old MS, in the College of 
Co Christi, Cambridge, written by 
William Botoner, alias W orceter,gent., 
Blomefield gives these particulars : 
The Abbey Church,. from the East 
window. to the West ‘door, together 
with the choir, was De gradibus meis, 


cipal G 







A Steppys, 148. The breadth 
of thé choir'and presbytery 17 gradus. 
The: h of the South isle of this 


which ‘was built by Sir John 
Fastolf,;, 11° gradus, and the length of 
it from “Bast to’ West 58 gradus. This 
last: ap >to have been abeautiful 
vile, beste of, and oy ~ free- 
st ‘seven large windows to 
ihe South, The Jengih of the North 
aile. ‘was ag tadus, the breadth 12 
ile > Th length of - payee 
8 . 24 gradus, e length of the 
high altar was 17 of Desens spans, 
and that of the South isle 15; the 


space of the bell tower that stood in 





* Three views of this Gate, ina more per- 
fect state, with a ground plot, are engraved 
-n the ‘* Vetusta 
eiety of Antiquaries. 

Grunt. Mac. May, 1823. 
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onumenta” of the So- 
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the midst of the church was 22 feet. 
The Frayter¢ was 40 virge long to 
the pantry door, and seven broad. 
Master Thos. Newton built Trinity 
chapel in the abbey church. 

Blomefield recites a long string of 
nobles who were admitted to be breth- 
ren here; to whose History of Norfolk f 
I refer for the Worthies’ names. 

William Rugg, alias Repps, S.T.D. 
installed Abbot April 26, 1530. On 
Feb. 4, 1535, the See of Norwich 
being void, an Act of Parliament was 
assed (though never printed) where- 

y the ancient barony of the See, and 
its revenues, were separated from it, and 
the priory of Hickling, with the ba- 
rony and revenues of this Abbey, were 
annexed to the See of Norwich instead 
thereof; and in right of this burony, 
the Bishop of Norwich now sits in the 
House of Lords, the barony of the See 
being in the Crown; so that this Abbey 
was never dissolved, only transferred by 
the statutes, before the dissolution. 

Holme was a mitred abbey, and its 
abbots always sat in the House of Lords. 

The revenues of this Abbey were 
great, in the 26 Henry VIII. it was 
valued at 583/. 17s.; as Dugdale, and 
as Speed at 677/. Qs. Sd. as appears 
from Bishop Tanner. 

King Edward the Confessor was a 
benefactor, granted them many privi- 
leges, and confirmed those o King 
Canute, as did Maud the Empress, 
King Henry II.; Richard I. &c. 

The Mill, standing on the ruins of 
this ruin, is used to draw the water 
from the marshes on which it is situ- 
ated, and to empty the same into the 
North river, whereon it nearly abuts. 

There are still standing two arches 
of this once ‘ sumptuous pile ;’ the 
West one is situated inside the mill, 
and is much ornamented ; its spandrils 
have the figures of a man with a sword 
and a lion finely relieved ; the other 
arch, standing more Easterly, is well 
proportioned, and ornamented with 
shields, blazoned with the arms of 
some of the principal Norfolk families. 

Yours, &c. C.E. 

——} -—— 

Mr. Ursay, April 5. 

‘i following extract from the 
Miroir de Paris, vol. VI. p. 114, 
has been transmitted to me by a friend, 


+ Refectory, or hall. 
$ Vol. V. fol. edition ; or vol. XI. p. se, 
8vo. edit. 





and 
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and as it may be interesting to some of 
your readers, I send it to you, accom- 
panied with some remarks. 

«* Rue Ste. Croix de la Bretonniere. 

** Sous Ja regne de St. Louis il n’y avoit 
encore dans ce — ier - — mai- 
sons eparsées et eloignées les unes des autres. 
Renaud de Brechan, Vicomte de Padouse 
et de L’isle, occupoit l’une de ces maisons. 
Il avoit epous¢ en 1285 la fille de Leolyn 
prince de Galles, et étoit venu 4 Paris pour 

uelque negociation contre 1|’Angleterre. 
Le nuit du vendredi au samedi saint 1288, 
cing Anglois fréres entrérent dans son ver- 

r, le defidrent et l’insultérent; il se de- 

it avec courage, trois des Anglois fu- 
rent tués; les deux autres se sauverent. Son 
chaplain et son domestique le secondérent 
beaucoup ; le chaplain mourut le lendemain 
de ses blessures. Brechan avant de partir 
de Paris acheta cette maison et le verger, 
et les donna & son domestique appellé Ga- 
leran. Le nom de ‘champs aux Bretons,’ 
qu’on donna au verger ou jardin a l'occasion 
de ce combat devint le nom de toute la rue. 
On I’appelloit encore la fin du treizitme 
siecle ‘la rue des champs aux Bretons’.”” 

St. Foix Essaiz sur Paris, L. 127. 

Renaud de Brechan was Reginald 
de Breos, Lord of Brecknock or Bre- 
con, and he married Gwladys, daugh- 
ter of Llewelyn ap Jorwerth Prince of 
Wales, but at least seventy years ante- 
tior to the above-mentioned date. Not- 
withstanding this alliance, he was se- 
duced by the offer made him from the 
English Government, which in the 
year 1215 had deprived him of his 
estates in England, to restore them on 
the condition of his relinquishing the 
interests of his father-in-law. King 
John had been succeeded on the 
throne by Henry III.; and in 1217 
Reginald on these terms was received 
into favour. Llewelyn could not but 
regard such conduct as treachery on 
the part of his son-in-law, and, deter- 
mining to punish it with the utmost 
promptitude, at once laid siege to the 
town of Brecknock. Ashamed of his 
conduct, and urged by his friends to at- 
tempt a reconciliation, Reginald tender- 
‘ed his submission tothe Prince of Wales, 
and was generously forgiven. The re- 
sentment of the Court of London was 
immediately evinced in the confisca- 
tion of all his estates within its power ; 
and hence it was that he went to Paris 
and set on foot ‘quelque negociation 
contre I’ Angleterre.’ He quitted France 
according to the extract above given in 
1288, but it was most probably 1228, 
the year in which he died. He was 
buried in the Priory Church of Breck- 


Reginald de Breos, Lord of Brecon.—Bp. Meurick. 
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nock, and Dugdale says one of his 
charters to the monks belonging to it, 
was granted after his return from the 
Holy Land. What was his motive for 

ing there, whether the false piety of 
the age, or to deceive the English bo. 
vernment, while his real object was 
to engage the French King in his be- 
half, there are now no means of as- 
certaining; but we arrive at the cu- 
rious fact, that the alliance of Owain 
Glyndyvr with France was not the 
first instance in which the assistance 
of that country was solicited by a 
Prince of Wales. 

In order to render St. Foix’s infor- 
mation of value, the dates must evi- 
dently be altered. The first of them 
should in all probability be 1215, in- 
stead of 1285, as Gwladys was the 
second wife of Reginald, and after his 
death married Ralph Mortimer, Lord 
of Maelienydd in Radnorshire, sur- 
viving her first husband many years, 
and at that date he was deprived of 
his possessions in England for espous- 
ing the cause of Llewelyn ap Jor- 
werth. The second, as before observ- 
ed, could not be later than 1228. Who 
Waleran was, I am unable to say, 
though his name indicates him of 
Norman parentage ; nor who were the 
English by whom Reginald was so 
basely attacked ; but their conduct pour- 
trays in a lively manner the feelings 
of the time. Ss. : 

P.S. Since my last letter, p. 113, 1 
have ascertained that the Oxford Al- 
manack for 1749 contains a whole- 
length portrait of Dr. Rowland Meu- 
rick, Bishop of Bangor in the reign of 
Elizabeth, bat I have not yet discover- 
ed on what authority. 


—o—. 


Dertvation or Mare Curisrian 
Names. 
(Concluded from p. 200.) 

OHN, signifying in Hebrew: the 

grace or mercy of God, is appa- 
rently from the same root as Anne, and 
is used to express joy and rejoicing: we 
have a manifest reference to the pe- 
culiar import of this name in Luke i. 
14, in regard to John the Baptist, 
** And thou shalt have joy and glad- 
ness, and many shall rejoice at his 
birth.” Camden says, ‘‘ John was 
thought so unfortunate in Kings, for 


that John King of England well neere 
lost his kingdome, and John King of 
France was long captive in England, 
was lifted out , his 

ing- 


and John Balio 
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kingdome of Scotland, that John Stew- 


ard, when the kingdom of Scotland 
came unto him, renouncing that name, 
would be proclaimed King Robert.” 

oe Hebrew, the gift of the 


rd. 

Joseph, Hebrew, addition, see its 
origin, Gen. xxx. 24. 

Jockise, Hebrew, the same as Jesus, 
a saviour. 

Isaac, Hebrew, laughing. The name 
originated with the son of Abraham, 
so called from the joy of his parents at 
his birth. Gelasius was a Greek name 
of the same meaning. 

Lancelot, Spanish, a little lance ; it 
is sappecs to have been invented for 
the famous hero of romance, Lancelot 
of the Lake, whence it became a com- 
mon name. 

Laurence, Latin, flourishing like the 
bay, the Daphnis of the Greeks; or 
crowned with laurel. 

Luke, if Hebrew, lifting up; if La- 
tin, splendid, or, in that case, why 
should it not share the glory of /ucus 
in being a non lucendo, and tell us the 
child was found in a wood ! 

Mark, if Hebrew, high. Marcus 
was a Roman name, of which Dr. 
Littleton gives many derivations, the 
most probable are ;—either from being 
born in March, or from an old word 
meaning male. 

Marmaduke, Saxon, mote mighty. 

Matthew, Hebrew, a gift or reward. 

Michael, Hebrew, who is like God ? 
Bp. Horsley considers it evident from 
the description of the archangel Mi- 
chael in the tenth chapter of Daniel, 
that it is a name for our Lord himself. 

Nathaniel, Hebrew, the gift of God. 

Nicolas, Greek, the conqueror of 
the people. Nicodemus, Demonicus, and 
Laodamas, were all Greek names of 
the same meaning. 

Oliver, Latin, from the olive-tree, 
an emblem of peace. 

Patrick, Latin, patrician, noble. 

Paul, Greek, or Latin, small. The 
A e was of low stature, but the si- 
milarity of sound between this and his 
Hebrew name Saul, might also con- 
tribute to his being so called, (as Silas 
was changed to Silvas, both having 
become Roman citizens) ; Paul being 
a common Roman name. 

Peter, Greek, a stone, or rock. The 
name originated with our Saviour, when 
He said to his Apostle Simon ; “Thou 
art Peter, and upon this rock will | 
build nry church,” Matt. xv. 18. 


Derivation of Mule Christian Names. 
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Philip, Greek, a lover of -horses, is 
a good name for a jockey; but when 
first used by the ancient Greeks was 
undoubtedly intended, as the 
greater part of the names of that he- 
roic age, to convey the idea of the 
owner being a valiant warrior. ‘ 

Ralph, from the Saxon Radulpe, help- 
counsel, 

Richard, Saxon, rich heart. 

Robert, Saxon, bright counsel. 

Roger, German, guardian of rest. 

Samuel, Hebrew, hearing, or heard 


by God. 
Simon, Hebrew, listening, obedient. 
Stephen, Greek, crowned. 
Theodore, Greek, the gift of God. 
Theophilus, Greek, a lover of God, 
or beloved by him. Amadeus, and 
Amadis, Latin, have the same mean- 


ing. 

, ey Hebrew, a twin, or dou- 
ble, as the Apostle’s Greek name, Di- 
dymus, who might be so called also 
from his doubting our Lord’s resur- 
rection. 

sas Greek, one that honours 


Walter, Saxon, a master of the 
woods, a forester, nearly answering to 
the Latin Silvanus. From the same 
source come the Weald of Kent, and 
Waltham in Essex (the town by the 
wood). Walter may also signify, how- 
ever, the ruler of an army. 

William, German, the defender of 
many. Verstigan in his ‘* Decayed 
lnedigquese,” 1673 (of which work 
see a particular analysis, vol. Lxxx1. ii. 

p- 18—2@1.) tells a long story concern- 
ing this name, saying, that it was not 
anciently given to children, but to 
men for their merit; for, during the 
wars between the ancient Germans 
with the Romans, the latter wearing 
gilt, the former unornamented hel- 
mets, when a valiant German slew 
one of their invaders, assuming his 
guild helm, he was afterwards named 
from it; the French made it Guil- 
laume, we William. 

Those I have now endeavoured to 
explain are names really of frequent 
occurrence, and my lists might have 
been greatly enlarged by inserting those 
less commonly used, the signitication 
of which are equally interesting, . I 
have naturally noticed those most .fa- 
miliar to my own ear, but, at the 
same time, it is to be observed,. that 
many Christian, as well as Surnames, 
are, it may almost be said, peculiar to 


a pat- 








a icular part of the country; for 
pe wer in Nae North of Eneland 
there are Cuthberts and Osmunds (the 
names of thcir saints) without end, 
Cuthbert, Saxon, means bright know- 
ledge, Osmund Saxon, peace of the 
house, thus being similar to Humfrey. 

The first principle on which Chris- 
tian names are given is from some fa- 
mily relation ; this is not a bad reason ; 
the next is according to some fancied 
beauty of the sound; but they who 
would give a name to their children 
in a right spirit, should consult, more 
than is the custom, the signification, 
which surely is a better standard on 
which to form a preference. 

That very many of our Surnames 
are derived from ancient Christian 
names, may be seen by a list, made 
by Dr. Pegge, printed in vol. xxi. 


pp: 318. 367. 
Yours, &c. NeEpos. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursay, May 6. 


EODANDS, Mortuaries, Heriots, 
are three distinct things. A Deo- 
dand is the thing which accidentally 
occasions the death of a person. The 
rule of law‘is, “ Omnia que movent ad 
mortem sunt Deodanda.” It was for- 
feited to the King, to be distributed 
by his almoner to the poor ; probably 
with some view of praying for the soul 
of a man, who being thus suddenly 
killed, was not shriven by the priest. 
When the King granted a manor to a 
subject, this was generally one of the 
privileges which accompanied the 
grant. The Coroner ought to charge 
the Jury to find the and, but 
sometimes omits to do so, or suffers 
them to find the wheel only of a coach 
or waggon as the Deodand, but the 
carriage and all the horses ought to 
be found, and if the Lord of the Ma- 
nor’s Steward attends, he may insist 
on the whole being found. Some 
years ago the Duke of Bedford, as Lord 
of the Manor of St. Giles’s, had a coach 
and six horses on such an occasion. 

A Mortuary used to be considered 
as due to the Church or parson in 
lieu of tithes forgotten to be paid by 
the deceased in his life-time. It is 
still paid in some few places, but a 

lar custom must be proved, and 
1 believe that there is an Act which 
limits the payment to 10s. at the ut- 
most, 

A Heriot is due to the Lord of a 
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lands. 
the best live beast ; in some: instances 


Manor for freehold or 
held by the deceased, and is 


the best piece of s. Sometimes 
it is le on altenation as well as 
death. The case of Sir Charles Buns 
bury was of Heriots, not» Mortua- 


ries. 

Vol. xcr11. ii. p. 232. About’ 1578, a 
Magistrate of Su writes to another 
Magistrate, that the bearer of his Jet- 


ter being a minister of the parish, and 
without a wife, was very desirous to 
marry a maid dwelling in the same 


parish, and as by her Majesty's injune- 
tion a minister cannot marry but by 
the examination and allowance of the 
Bishop of the diocese, and two Jus- 
tices of the Peace, near unto the place 
where the said minister and woman 
dwell, he desires Sir William’s assent 
thereto. He says “‘ the man is of honest 
and good conversation, and the woman 
is of good years, towards 30, and a 
very sober maid, and honest, and so 
respected by the substantial men of 
the parish where she has dwelled al- 
most seven years. He hath the anal 
will of the mother, the father being 
dead, and of the master with whom 
she last dwelt, and of her friends, and 
of the parish where she serveth ; for I 
sent for divers of them to know their 
opinion of the matter before I would 
write. I beseech — to signify your 
assent to my Lord Bishop, unto whom 
also I have written.” A. 


Mr. Ursay, May 7. 
tater i of no means equally 
adapted with your pages, so 
widely circulated among the Ch 
and Laity, for the diffusion of the su 
joined observations on a subject in 
which both are interested,—that of 
Tithes—I request a corner for their 
insertion. They are to be met with 
in an able Pamphlet, recently pub- 
lished. — (See our Review, p. 341.) 
Unhappily, the Clergy lie under pe- 
culiar disadvantages : — deriving sup- 
port, in a great measure, from this 
source, whatever éhey may offer in vin- 
dication of their rights, Is regarded as 
a violation of propriety, or the indica- 
tion of a greedy spirit :—and the laity 
are so reluctant to comply with what 
is erroneously deemed an oppressive 


tax, that they find it their interest ra- 
ther to puzzle, than elucidate the 
question ; but -it is here stated so con- 

cisely 
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cisely and-clearly ‘as to‘ render it plain 
to the most ordinary capacity. 
» «There is not a lay estate in the kingdom 
that is held upon a title so ancient and so 
sound as that of the ty ee 
Ieisa violation inciples 
of the itution to call the oe of 
the Church either a burthen or a tax. They 
are neither; but they are freeholds; free- 
holds productive of the same advantages, 
subject to the same burthens, and protected 
by the same laws, with every other species 
landed freehold. A Churchman and a 
Layman hold their respective estates upon 
the same common right ; the one is no more 
a burthen upon the Country than the other ; 
and the same revolutionary hand which would 
violate the laws of property in the one case, 
will violate them in the other. Tithes 
are no tax: they are a rent-charge upon the 
land to the amount of a tenth part of its 
produce. They area rent-charge, not im- 
by the law, but by the original pos- 
sessors of the land ; the land thus charged 
by its original possessors has been bought 
and sold hundreds of times, subject to the 
ecclesiastical rights which are vested in it ; 
and in the price for which these lands have 
been bought or sold, this reservation has 
always been considered. Tithes are not pub- 
lic but private property; nor are they less 
so in some cases a public duty is en- 
tailed on their possessors. The incumbent 
of « parish is a servant of the public, but 
he is not paid by the public; in his paro- 
chial the public have no more con- 
eern boas i in his private fortune.” 
—@— 

Mr. Ursay, April 22. 
_— resent defective state of Psal- 

, wiby in our Parish Churches has 
been occasionally noticed, and as it is 
a matter of just regret, so it ought to 
awaken the attention of the Clergy to 
its amelioration. 

The defect complained of is not only 
that co zations do not generally 
join in the singing, but is said to arise 
in part from the absence of a suitable 
version, and of familiar and appropri- 
ate tunes; so that this most delightful 
part of Christian worship is likely to 
decline into a mere interlude for di- 
viding the services. 

Of the numerous Selections and 
Appendixes which have of late been 
submitted for adoption, whatever be 
their general merits over one another, 
or over those in present use, if the test 
of their excellency be approximation 
to the spirit and language of David, 
then are David’s Psalms more suitable 
than any other, as the original is to be 


Clergy's Right to Tithes clearly stated.— Psalmody. 
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preferred to the : and as these ale 
ene ental mi our Liturgy, me- 
ical versions might fairly be dispensed 
with as superfluous, if the ancient 
practice of antiphonal chanting wete 
a to be our pointed ter 
is adapted, and simple me again 
permitted to take lee of lifeless re- 
petition. A form of words, however 
appropriate, if merely read, is not suf- 
ficiently the act of praise to atone for 
the absence of singing, which is equally 
with prayer a divine ordinance, the 
lively harmonious expression of Chris- 
tian gratitude and Jey. We cannot 
celebrate in too grand a manner the 
mercy and truth of our God, nor 
** shew ourselves joyful before . the 
Lord,” unless we “ sing” as we “ re- 
joice and give thanks.” ‘ With trum- 
also and shawms,” with vocal and 
Instrumental music have the praises of 
the Church been offered up from age 
to age to the ThroneofGrace. Chant- 
ing is therefore recommended by all 
that is venerable in custom, by all that 
is beautiful in effect. Derived from 
the Temple services, it was the only 
rimitive Music sanctioned in the ear- 
iest ages of the Christian Church: 
Christ and his Apostles, whom Mat- 
thew records to have “‘ sung a hymn,” 
appear to have in fact chanted part of 
David's Psalms, St. Ignatius, the disci- 
ple of Apostles, with a view of keep- 
ing the people from weariness, sug- 
gested the antiphon or alternate chant, 
afier the manner of the East. St. Au- 
— in his Confessions, acknow- 
edges the sweet influence of this cus- 
ee) er — — dan- 
r of bein astra the luxu 
tomate, cmmbaed with oe 
of affection his conversion under the 
melody of the Church. Gregory the 
Great in 590 composed many of the 
chaunts in present use, remarkable for 
their gravity and simplicity. This 
mode of singing was uniformly prac- 
tised by all the Eastern and Western 
Churches till the time of the Refor- 
mation under Elizabeth, when against 
the evident intention of the compilers 
of our Liturgy, in compliance with 
puritan taste, it was gradually laid 
aside. The object of the Reformers 
was to restore the Liturgy in substance 
< ceremonial to the ao of the 
rst ages; they stri it of Hymns 
to the V Lite en Bice, but did not 


expect a late generation would deprive 
Te Deum of its triumphant music, and 
Glorie 
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Gloria Patri of its choral tones, with- 
out which they have not the character 
of Anthems, nor is the suitableness of 
their insertion perceived. Cranmer 
did not consider the Psalter so conta- 
minated by its long and ancient con- 
nection with the Romish Missal, as to 
be unfit for future use; for he made 
the translation in our Prayer-book, and 
accommodated it to the ecclesiastical 
chant. 

Metrical Hymns, with other inno- 
vations, were introduced from Geneva. 
Human composition then first took 

lace of divine, and the language of 
mspiration ceased to be the vehicle of 
praise. 

With reference to these paraphras- 
tic versions, as a late Divine of our 
Church observes, ‘‘ Men's poetry is 
preferred to the good Word of God, 
and Hymn-makers not only take pre- 
cedence of the Holy Ghost, but thrust 
him out of the Church.” 

Though banished from the Church, 
chanting has found an asylum in the 
Cathedral, where its early music, re- 
flected in lengthened echoes from an 
high arched roof, well assorts with the 
antiquity of the pile, and where its 
effect is best perceived. 
Even Milton forgets his puritanism, 
and wars with Rubric and Ceremonial, 
to acknowledge in his I] Penseroso the 
transcendant beauty, and devotional 
influence of Cathedral service. 


*« But let my due feet never fail 

To walk the studious cloysters pale, 
And love the high embowed roof 
With antique pillars massy proof, 
And storied windows richly dight, 
Casting a dim religious light. 
There let the pealing organ blow 
To the full voiced quire below, 

In service high and anthems clear, 
As may with sweetness thro’ mine ear 
Dissolve me into ecstacies, 


And bring all Heaven before mine eyes.” 


wag 


Various passages in Bishop Horne’s 
«Commentary on the Psalms” witness 
the propriety and beauty of Choral 
Service. He observes in his preface, 
“ Delight thus prepares the way for 
instruction, and pleasure becomes the 
handmaid of wisdom, while every tar- 
bulent passion is calmed by sacred me- 
lody, and the evil spirit is still dispos- 
sessed by the harp of the son of a 
se.” It is more than probable that his 
enjoyment of this music, when Presi- 
dent of Magdalen College, led to the 
production of his unrivalled work.— 


The Revival of Chanting recommended. 


[May, 


Those Worthies of Walton’s page, 
pape. 3 Herbert and Nicholas Farrer, 
so delighted in this nearest approach 
to the holy and happy employment of 
angels, that the one, as often as he 
could, resorted to the Cathedral ser- 
vice, and the other, in his private tec- 
tory, daily celebrated the same. 

An objection has been urged against 
chanting, that it is a hurried and dis- 
orderly chattering of some words, but 
this is not the fault of the chant itself, 
but of the manner in which it is some- 
times practised. Nothing is easier of 
attainment, and nothing more intelli- 
gible when deliberately performed. It 
simply consists in holding on certain 
notes to accommodate the music to 
verses of unequal length. The length 
of the service, if that were an objec- 
tion, would not be increased by its re- 
sumption, especially if other singing 
were omitted. Nor is it necessary to 
form a scientific choir ; the children of 
the charity schools might be the best 
choristers, and under the instruction 
of an organist soon acquire the few 
chants necessary to vary the service, 
and familiarize the ear of the congre- 
gation to accompany some one division 
of them, and some the other. 

This is so feasible, that in the neigh- 
bourhood of the metropolis the prac- 
tice of chanting the hymns between 
the lessons (children leading the 
voices) obtains, with the most pleas- 
ing effect, and if these, the psalms, 
and responses of the decalogue, were 
universally sung, the tedium arising 
from a long service would be agreeably 
relieved, and the service of ren- 
dered more animated and edifying. 

Yours, &c. MopuLarTor. 


—@-— 
Mr. Ursan, Horbury, March 16. 
- accidentally perusing a descrip- 

tion given in one of last year’s 
Medical Journals, of the symptoms 
and mode of treating the Black vomit, 
a disease which appears to have raged 
lately with the most destructive ma- 
lignancy among our armies in India, 
my attention was arrested by observing 
that the writer, notwithstanding the 
proofs which till then appeared to him 
conclusive, had relinquished his idea 
of its being contagious, in consequence 
of its having spread to the Isle of 
France, “a Sunenan of more than a 
thousand miles, in direct opposition to 
the prevailing Monsoon.” Now. the 
treatment of a disease is of course un- 
: influenced 
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influenced by the circumstance of its 

ing contagious or the contrary; no 
mischief therefore can arise from be- 
lieving a disease to be contagious which 
is really not so; but an error on the 

posite side may be productive of 
serious consequences. For, lulled into 
a sense of security by the conviction of 
its not being infectious, we are in- 
duced to omit those precautionary mea- 
sures which are usually adopted to 

revent disorders from spreading, and 
fall thaps victims to a disease which 
but for this circumstance might have 


_ been averted. Whether the disease in 


question were contagious, or the effect 
of some general exciting cause, arising 
from certain peculiarities of the at- 
mosphere to which all were exposed, I 
shall not presume to determine; the 
a ents which I have to advance 
being equally applicable to both cases. 
My object however, in addressing these 
lines to you, is to endeavour to shew 
the possibility of contagion spreading 
in opposition to the wind, and conse- 
quently the impropriety of hastily ad- 
mitting this circumstance alone as an 
infallible proof of a disease not being 
contagious. Where there is action 
there must be re-action; thus tlre con- 
tiguous particles of a fluid, though all 
impelled by the same force, may be 
moving in py directions, as is 
daily exemplified: for with whatever 
rapidity the tide ebbs or flows in a 
harbour or river, we invariably find 
collateral eddies; and though subter- 
fluent ones cannot be so easily detect- 
ed, there can be little doubt of their 
occasionally existing, and indeed per- 
haps constantly, where the superficial 
current is always running in one direc- 
tion without any visible cause; as 
through the straits of Gibraltar into 
the Mediterranean. For notwithstand- 
ing the elaborate calculations which 
have been made to shew the immense 

uantity of water which may evaporate 
tom the surface of that sea, it cannot, 
I think, be merely to supply the defi- 
ciency caused by the excess of evapora- 
tion, that the Atlantic is constantly 
pouring its waters into the Mediterra- 
nean. The level is no doubt preserved 
by a proportionate discharge excited 
by the re-action from the surrounding 
hives, which must necessarily become 
a subterfluent current, because the 
water of the Mediterranean being more 
strongly impregnated with saline par- 
ticles, are of a greater specific gravity 


than those of the Atlantic. 





We have, however, too fs 
of the occasional existence of vatied 
currents of air at different altitudes, to 
need support from the analogous mo- 
tion of the waters: the irregular 
courses which balloons frequently pur- 
sue on their ascent, shew them to be 
passing through different currents of 
air; and the light elevated clouds 
which may sometimes be seen to pass 
the moon’s face, in direct opposition 
to the wind, indicated by the weather- 
cock, is another proof that the whole 
height of the atmosphere is not always 
influenced by the wind prevailing near 
the surface of the earth. Now as we 
find that whether the tide be ebbing, 
or flowing, minor contrary tides are 
invariably produced; and that where 
the winds are variable the higher strata 
of the atmosphere are sometimes mov- 
ing in a direction opposite to that of 
the wind near the surface of the earth, 
I think it by no means improbable, 
that in the district of the Meakeeia: 
where the wind blows from the same 
int for six months together, the equi- 
ibrium of the atmosphere is preserved 
by a constant upper current of air 
moving towards that point of the com- 
pass from which the prevailing Mon- 
soon blows. The occasional existence 
of upper contrary currents of air, is 
however quite sufficient to shew the 
possibility of contagion spreading in 
opposition to the wind: for the lower 
particles of air impregnated with the 
contagious miasmata, or general excit- 
ing cause of the disease, becoming 
rarefied by their proximity to the earth’s 
heated surface, yield to the pressure of 
the more dense air, which descends to 
restore the equilibrium, while the for- 
mer continue rising Lo peers | parting 
with their caloric, and becoming con- 
densed in their ascent) till they meet 
and combine with air of their own 
specific gravity ; which, moving perhaps 
in a contrary direction, hurries them 
along in opposition to the wind below. 
In process of time these particles will 
in their turn descend again to restore 
the equilibrium, which is constantly 
disturbed by the rarefaction near the 
earth’s surface, and being inhaled by 
the human species, propagate the dis- 
ease of which they contain the excit- 
ing cause or infectious miasmata. Thus 
it is by no means impossible that the 
Black vomit should have spread from 
India to the Isle of France; and con- 
sequently its. appearance there, ought 
not for a moment to have been ad- 
mitted 
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mitted as evidence against those facts, 
which prior to the knowledge of this 
circumstance had induced the Sur- 
geons to pronounce it contagious. 

C. Morton, Lieut. R.N. 


Mr. Ursan, Kensington, May7. 
HE present season calls attention 

to a subject which has been, not 
unfrequently, noticed in your pages; 
I allude to the Annual Fairs. All who 
look beyond mere present amusement, 
to probable consequences, must rejoice 
to observe that the matter is not wholly 
neglected by those who are most 
capable of efiecting their suppression— 
that in several instances active measures 
are taking for that purpose—and that 
some have been actually prohibited 
through the concurrent efforts of the 
surrounding inhabitants. To enlarge 
upon the evils that result from these 
multiplied saturnalia, would be to re- 
peat what has been said a thousand 
times ; and which are as generally al- 
lowed as deprecated—particularly by 
those most aware and most interested 
in their consequences—the masters and 
mistresses of families. And yet, not 
unfrequently, these persons, unthink- 
ingly, bring upon themselves the very 
evils of which they are the first to 
complain. It is no less their duty, than 
their interest, to guard, as far as their 
influence extends, the morals of the 
individuals formi their domestic 
establishment— which they would 
probably exert in forbidding any even- 
ing resort to neighbouring fairs ;—but 
how inconsistent is this prohibition 
with the attendance of Mamma andall 
her little ones in the morning? In 
most of the fairs within a short distance 
of the metropolis, the morning crowd 
will be found to be greatly augmented 
by the surrounding gentry and their 
young progeny. ese return home 
to display their gay fairings, and to 
dilate upon the astonishing things they 
have seen, and to regret the many they 
have not seen. What wonder is it, 
that, thus excited, servants, who are 
nerally but children in judgment, 
isregarding prohibition, should steal 
an opportunity, and, enticed by the 
scene and by jeering companions, 
should protract their return? Surely 
then, such an ill-judged and unneces- 
sary indulgence to the children, might 
be forborne for thesake of the servants.— 
Toconvince that class, that present gra- 
tification may be incompatible with 


Mischiefs of Fairs— Arms on Bouchier Chair. 
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Suture repose, is possibly a hopeless 
task ; but to painigen in the supposed 
pleasure ourselves, however innocently, 
and then to forbid them an approach 
to it, must appear strangely incon- 
sistent, and an arbitrary stretch of au- 
thority, to which few will submit. 

Ladies’ fairs for benevolent purposes 
are also ill judged, as instances are not 
wanting in which they have grown to 
intolerable nuisances ; and it is much 
to be wished that the consecrated fruits 
of elegant industry were always dis- 
posed of with as little publicity as is 
compatible with their object—as in 
the admirably conducted Bedford Free 
School. 

It were most desirable that the atten- 
tion of the Legislature might be drawn 
to the suppression of these annual nui- 
sances; but should you deem these 
hints calculated, in any degree, to miti- 
gate an evil, which, Soeeilien may not 
admit of complete eradication, the 
early insertion of them will much 

M.S 


oblige 
—@— 
Mr. Ursan, May 8. 


. argument between your Cor- 

respondent (having the signature 
of W. Ment) and myself respecting 
the arms of Louvain on the Bourchier 
chair, seems to stand thus : 

In my original communication (xc11. 
i. p. 64.) I stated the arms on the chair 
to be “‘ Checky, Argent and Azure, a 
fess Argent for Louvain ;” and that I 
found such arms (quartered with Bour- 
chier) in an engraving in Wright’s 
** Rutland,” and one existing in a 
window of Oakham Church. 

Mr. Ment replied in the same vo- 
lume (p. 516), that the quarterings 
were correctly enumerated, but that 
for the proper coat of Louvaine (which 
was Gules, a fess inter ¢en billets Or), 
T had substituted one, which with the 
colours assigned to it, was never appro- 
priate to any family ; and added, that 
the mode of distinguishing colours b 
engraven marks, was not invented till 
CENTURIES after the date of the chair. 

Not assuming to myself any heraldic 
skill, I answered (vol xcrt. p. 607) by 
merely saying, that my description of 
the arms in question was taken from 
the Oakham window (as represented 
in Wright's book), and after correct- 
ing an error that I had committed re- 
specting the colours of the cheques, I 
said that a fess between Tan billets did 

neither 
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neither agree with the chair nor with 
“—. engraving. 
tr. Ment in your Magazive of 
ber last, passing the fess Argent, 
as uncontradicted, says (to my surprise) 
that if the colours are distinguished 
on the chair by specific lines, it must 
be extremely singular and interesting, 
that the number of projections intro- 
duced on the chair does not prove 
them to be cheques, and that he does 
not clearly see how Wright’s History 
gives evidence on the subject of it. 
Now, Mr. Urban, granting that it 
may not be very interesting to the pub- 
lic (no more than to myself) whut the 
Louvain arms should be, yet in sup- 
rt of what I originally advanced, I 
to observe, as my /ast words on 
this occasion, that finding the 4th 
warter of the arms carved on the 
rchier chair to correspond in form 
with the plate of the stained glass win- 
dow in Oakham Church, I from that 
engraving drew my representation and 
description, and did not substitute one, 
either out of my own ignorance or 
from my own invention. That I never 
said that the pannel did shew heraldic 
colours, but that the lines were added 
by myself (from Wright's engraving) 
to onan them for greater accu- 
racy. at the fess was Argent (as 
allowed by Mr. Ment), and that with 
regard to the billets, the express num- 
ber of zen, did not agree, either with 
the chair, or the Oakham window. 
Certainly, Wright’s “ History of 
tland is not legal evidence, nor 
would it be admitted as such in a court 
of justice ; but when I find a carving 
300 years old, agreeing exactly in form 
with an antient painting on glass, it 
raises strong presumptive testimony, in 
my mind at least, that the Louvain 
arms were intended in both cases. I 
accordingly described the charges as 
cheques, from the engraving, because 
such I found them. Mr. Ment con- 
cedes that it was customary to add to 
the number of charges ad libitum ; but 
as to myself, not caring whether they 
ought to have been billets or cheques, 
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I denied the fimitation only, and de- 
pictured what 1 found on = 
Heraldic lines were invented in 1639 
(exactly 130 years), not centuries after 
the death of Henry the Seventh, in 
whose reign the chair was carved. 
Yours, &c. INVESTIGATOR. 


Mr.Ursan, Hartwell, May 1. 
I NOW fulfil my promise of sending 
you representations of the two other 
species of British Hirundines. (See 
Pl. IL) . 


The Swirt, hirundo apus, is the 
largest of the genus, being seven inches 
in length, and nearly eighteen in 
breadth when its wings are extended. 
Ruy says of this bird: Ob alarum lon- 
gitudinem et lLrevitatem pedum humo 
egret se tollere potest.—Raii Synop. p. 
72. It is of a sooty black colour, with 
a whitish spot on its breast. It ar- 
rives in this country towards the middle 
of May, and departs about the middle 
of August*. It builds in holes of 
rocks, in ruined towers, and under the 
tiling of houses. It has only one 
brood in the year. 

The Swiftcomesat first in greater num- 
bers at once, and they all depart more 
suddenly than any of the other species. 

This species is also known by the 
name of the Black Martin, Black 
Swallow, Squeaker, Screamer, Devel- 
ing, or Shriek Owl. 

The Sanp Martin, Hirundo Ri- 
paria, is the smallest of the genus, 
being about four inches and three 
quarters in length, and is of a dusky 
brown colour + wey and whitish be. 
neath. It builds its nest in holes, 
which it bores in banks of sand, and is 
said to have only one brood in the year. 

The steep banks of some rivers 
abound with the nests of this bird. 
They are numerous about Boxhill, 
Guildford, and other sandy parts of 
Surrey and of Kent, where I have exa- 
mar their nests in autumn, by dig- 
ging into their holes. 

his species is also known by the 
names of Sand Swallow, Bank Martin, 
or Shore Bird. T. Forster. 





* It is remarkable, that most countries have a similar 


overb relating to the Swal- 


low’s accidental appearance before its usual time. The Greeks have Mia yerduv tag 
& woes; the Latins, Una hirundo non facit ver; the French, Une hirondelle ne fait pas les 
printems; the Germans, Eine schwalbe macht keinen friling; the Dutch, Een swaluw 


maakt geen zomer ; the Swedes, En svala gér ingen sommar ; t 


Spanish, Una golondrina 


no hace verano; the Italians, Una rondine non fa primavera; and the English, one swallow 
doth not make a summer. 
Gent. Mac. May, 1823. 


Mr, 
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Mr. Urban, March 10. 
N the ing endeavour to review 


some ‘parts of the great work of 
ptiblic charity with which our Metro- 
lis and our United Kingdom abound, 
am but too sensible of the difficulties 
which I shall have to encounter, in 
pointing at the truth of facts without 
offence. Yet I am so much impressed 
with the liberality of mind as well as 
purse which happily actuates the pre- 
serit wera, that as *‘ we all mean the 
same thing,” namely, to promote the 
institutions which we patronise, and 
to render them more effectual for their 
respective objects, than for any sinister 
fame to their patrons, or favour to their 
dependent officers, I shall venture to 
pass on to the labour with the alacrity 
of one who earnestly desires to unite 
and advance the cause of all. 

This country had long before the 
present century been distinguished for 
its humane regard to the poor and 
afflicted ; schools for the children, 
hospitals for the afflicted, alms-houses 
for the aged who had seen better times, 
and places of refuge and comfort for 
those who had served their country 
by sea and land, everywhere dignified 
the character of national commis- 
seration and individual bounty; when 
the present period opened upon us, 
it was to afford to our astonished 
sight new stars and more beautiful 
cohstellations in this hemisphere of 
charity than had been hitherto dis- 
covered. Between twenty and thirty 
of these new institutions were founded 
in the first ten years of this century, 
and in the last twelve years the in- 
erease has amounted to sixty-two in 
and near the Metropolis alone! The 
devastations of a protracted war did 
not check their progress, although in 
many other respects it abbreviated the 
tesources of individual prosperity ; and 
the subsequent seven years of peace, 
which has called for the most rigid 
economy in all public and private ex- 
penditure, have still brought forth irre- 
sistible claims for more institutions, 
and for the annual support of the old 
ones ! 

Very few have experienced much 
default on these accounts; the same 
buildings, the same provisions, and 
the same open hospitality to the poor 
and distressed, are maintained ; neither 
@o we find that their settled funds are 
diminished, or their usual sources of 
eontribution withdrawn in such a pro- 
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portion as to restrain the admission of 
patients, except in very few instaniees 
—an undeniable proof that évery eym- 
thising Christian feels thatthe @% 
und not to take the whole of his 
loaf to himself, but rather that 


«¢ What his charity impairs, t. 
He saves by im affairs.” | 

But there is an enlarged beneficence 
of equal importance with bounty, ‘by 
the exercise of which these ornaments 
to human nature can be ed—I 
mean personal attendance and investi- 

tion ;—it is but a small part of the 

uty of charity to give, that. ority re+ 
lieves us from importanity ; tet where 
an establishment is raised, every bene- 
factor towards it should reflect that to 
embrace its benevolent design, a house- 
hold must be retained, and important 
trusts must be confided ta others, who 
will require not only to be maintained 
at their post, but also to be frequently 
seen and reviewed, that they do ‘not 
relax in the duty to which they have 
been called. 

The erection of a new charity is too 
commonly preceded by plans and ésti- 
mates for new buildings; and thus, 
before the poor objects who are stated 
by their zealous patrons to be waiti 
impatiently, at the very door, for relief, 
can for a long time be admitted to 
share in the proposed benevolence, a 
building-fund must be raised, an eligible 
piece of ground be sought for, con- 
tracts made, and legal titles be inves- 
tigated, drawings prepared, revised, 
and altered, and, finally, Surveyors and 
Architects satisfied and paid, before 
the design of the first charitable set of 
resolutions can be carried into visible 
effect—in the mean time the trembli 
paupers may, it is hoped, have been 
taken into some other institution, 
which affords to many a decided evi- 
dence that A no a is not so ne- 
cessary, or perha have breathed 
their Yost withoat pity’! In this way 
much of the subscription which was 
intended for them, is spent for a dif- 
ferent purpose. 'To these patrons the 
alternative is obvious—a ‘small house 
for — a _ riment would have 
probably ena them by encourage- 
ment to begin and om without 
an impaired fund, the principal object; 
for that of making a shew by a hand- 
some building, must be allowed to be 
but a seco! object; this will always 


follow in its due time, if the institution 
be found worthy of support. 


OFrFIcERs. 
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Orricers. It is an essential in the 

ion of such establishments, that 
men,.of fame and public knowledge 
should be its, patrons; but the mere 
patronaye of contribution is not suffi- 
cient, as credit is placed in their hands 
for legislative functions, so here the 
names of the great and of those who 
fill high and responsible stations are 
requisite to shew to the community 
that their judgment and sanction are 
ed the undertaking—but 

when these have been given, some- 
thing more is requisite—their presence 
at, general meetings, and their taking 
part in what their names have recom- 
mended, are of the highest importance 
in the promotion of the cause, for the 
people will never place their confidence 
where it a t their chiefs with- 
draw ; in vain might these institutions, 
which are connected with any corpo- 
ration, look for support from others, 
if those who fill its most elevated posts 
do not preside over them—happily we 
have in London very little ground for 
complaint against presidents for this 
defect, but amongst the long lists of 
vice-presidents, this personal influence 
is not so generally afforded as the 
mature of their office imports—it is 
not so much their money as their ua 
sonal sanction which is — r 
sermons and festivals, general courts 
and elections, all very essential means 
of annual support, are ae 
more productive when thus attended, 
and they constitute the chief or only 
duty which such persons undertake to 


orm. 

Treasurers and Secretaries follow in 
their train, whose official obligations 
are more defined, and where they are 
entrusted with the receipt of money, 
security is most prudently required, as 
well as from Collectors. ‘Treasurers 
are of a higher class of both; fortune 
and station probably render them su- 

ior to the temptations of others ; 
fs over all these offices an active 
Committee, or well-instructed Auditors, 
are and ought to be vested with unre- 
laxing control, and if this is not freely 
exerted, they are not the true friends 
of either the charity or the officers 
whose accounts they are directed to 


Mega ny 
ommittggs, &c. Every institu- 
tion vests in a certain number of its 


members, full authority in a menting 
ing Committee to superinten 
the whole concern—in some of the 
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greater parts of it their transactions 


res sul om to the revision and ¢on- 
ation of a general meeting, to.whi 
they are expected either to submit 
whole of their minutes, or to present 
a report of their principal acts; 
take the entire superintendaace 
direction as they would of their own 
household, and are frequently called 
upon to observe the most sound dis- 
cretion in many difficult occurrences, 
all which they have to consider are to 
be done by their order, and to be made 
public, and thereby to effect the favour 
or the ruin of the establishment. This 
shews how very necessary it is that 
each member should feel himself bound 
to occupy his place at the times of 
meeting, should suffer no resolution 
to without a clear explanation of 
its utility and a and should be 
excited to a sense of duty so far as to 
= to none of his fellows in vigi- 
ance and punctuality; many you 
institutions have been actually rai 
to respect and opulence by the assi- 
duity of their Committee, and by sepa- 
rating their duties into Sub-com- 
mittees ; for all are made active by the 
example of their leaders, and when 
they relax all vigour fails! In order 
to obviate the danger of wanting a 
uorum of the members chosen, it is 
requently made a standing rule of 
these societies that every Committee 
should be open to all its members; a 
rule which is pleasing for its liberality, 
and for the disarming any, the least 
charge of partiality or jealousy amongst 
themselves ; as also that it often secures 
a competent board for the business of 
the day, which must otherwise be de- 
ferred, or which may lead to worse 
effects, namely, that the officers, if 
members of the society, have a right 
to constitute themselves into a board ; 
and it should never be forgotten, that 
a board, once formed, has the entire 
dominion over the institution; it is 
obvious that the acting Committee 
should never suffer themselves to be so 
overruled in their absence. 

The inspection of the interior of 
these establishments, their necessary 
supplies, their repairs, improvements, 
nurses, and servants, in addition to the 
care of the patients, are all most im- 
portant concerns, which devolve upon 
the Committee and the visitors, and 
require continual attention so long as 
the poor objects are made the principal 
end, as they were the cause of the foun- 

dation. 








| 
| 
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3 ir essional emi- 

. Cs, oie m= eect of the 
ittee, and are bound to report to 

the results of their professional 
practice, and their conformity to the 
regulations of the iustitution. The 
manner of the recommendation and 


on of patients, the abolition of 
all cn the sieeption and due compe- 


tence of the nurses, and the obedience 
of pupils, servants, and assistants in all 
their denominations, are matters of the 
utmost consequence, into which a 
vigilant Committee must be ready at 
aie. times to inspect and to see their 
duties performed with tenderness, and, 
as far as concerns the patients them- 
selves, tuitously. 
In alf the great hospitals a diet table 
is affixed in the wards, to which a 
strict attention is to be paid in order to 
prevent the least partiality to any pa- 
tient; but in some of the lesser insti- 
tutions, this is sometimes a little re- 
laxed, in cases which require, espe- 
cially in the last moments, rather 
more indulgence: and 1 have never 
heard that such instances excited any 
murmur or dissatisfaction. 
Convalescent patients previous to 
their leaving these abodes, may with 
great propriety be set to help those 
who are yet suffering ; it is a fit lesson 
of humanity and epainte for their 
own protection and recovery, and it 
affords the properest season also for the 
Chaplain or Matron to draw their 
minds to praise and thanksgiving for 
the mercies with which they have been 
blessed. It is a melancholy fact, that 
an untutored mind does not seem to 
feel a duteous sense of gratitude for 
such blessin, ut is too apt to forget 
the Divine hand that has raised it 
from its affliction, as soon as it finds 
its former strength return. Season- 
able devotions in the wards, and ap- 
priate exhortations to this subject, 
should not be s while the pa- 
tients have the evidences around them, 
and before they are sent again to inter- 
mingle with their former associations. 
The Committee and Medical Officers, 
in duly considering the competence of 
their nurses, have a very responsible 
obligation: to perform ; for the lives of 
their afflicted patients are committed 
to their charge; it is for them an un- 
fortunate principle in very general prac- 
tice, that when a woman is too low in 
circumstance, age, or physical power, 
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she is fit to be a nurse at ay. hospital ; 
but the very reverse ought to be: the 
practice ; for if any one could doubt of 
this, he will be soon convinced, , by 
seeing the labour which is incumbent 
upon the nurses of any wards im out 
hospitals ; a agen which call. for 
help in one bed, are seconded by the 
cries of despair in another, the 

ing thirst of unabating fever, and the 
cold dew drops that hang upon-the de- 
parting ype all at the same moment 
cry out for soothing comfort, for un- 
wearied strength, for continual appli- 
cations, and for an intimate and 
awakened knowledge of the method of 
administering ~~» = in writing, 
and observing verbal directions, 
bably too numerous and delicate to be 
written : hence also the fatigue as well 
as the skill requires due notice and 
relief; their hours of assiduous atten- 
tion should never be prolonged, this is 
an unwise economy ; probably one ad- 
ditional nurse would afford ample time 
for the due refreshment of others, and 
thus would, in prolonging their lives, 
also be the means perhaps of saving 
the lives of patients committed to thei 
alternate care. 

I have on another occasion taken 
the liberty to recommend an inspec- 
tion and examination of all nurses 
once every quarter of a year, and am 
well satisfied that if this plan were 
generally adopted by all House Com- 
mittees, there would not recur such 
cases as have been deplored from 
the mistakes by debilitated and worn- 
out nurses. ° A. H. 

(To le continued. ) 
—@—- 


Rose Cottage, King’s 

Mr. Ursay, Road, “April ing’ 
AS Chronology has been taken up 

to oppose as well as defend our 
Holy Religion, allow a scrap or two in 
addition to what appears, p. 9... It 
seems Mr. Bellamy, by spplying the 
62 weeks in Daniel, to Christ, and 
reckoning from 3570, the 32d of Artax- 
erxes Longimanus, he makes them 
reach the birth of the Redeemer ; and 
then applying the seven weeks (that 
recede the 62 in Daniel) to the period 
e began his ministry, supposes his 
crucifixion in his 53d year. 

Now, Sir, that Nehemiah had leave 
of Artaxerxes king of Babylon, to go 
up to Jerusalem in the 32d year, is 

in from chap. xiii. v. 8; but it-is 
also as plain, that this leave was granted * 

in 











1923.] 
in' the month Nisan, in the 20th year, 
and thérefore'the 20th and’ 32nd would 
be edineident.' ‘How this could be‘ac- 
counted for I was at a loss to say, in 
the-two volumes I laid before the pub- 


lick im 1817. Bat on defending the 
book of Daniel against Count Volney, 
noticed in vol. xcr. ii. p. 335, from hav- 


ing in getting out a history and gene- 
of che ‘ddrington family, been 
‘with the two epochs of be- 
ginning of Charles the Second, the 
one in 1648, when his father was be- 
headed, ‘and the other in 1660, when 
he took to the kingdom; it occurred 
to me that Nehemiah’s two epochs 
ight have a similar origin. On 
closely looking at the history and chro- 
nology, I saw Darius Ast suc- 
Belshazzar in the kingdom of 
Babylon, in right of his wife, and as 
the famous solar eclipse determined 
the ending of his 35 years in 3454, 
Cyrus in right of his wife, the only 
ter of Darius, would then + 
the kin But being opposed by 
Nabenides and not ante A by force 
of arms till 3466, there would, as in 
the case of Charles the Second, be 
twelve years between these two epochs 
ofbeginning. The kingdom was given 
at the death of Belshazzar, first to the 
Medes, whose title was Ahasuerus, and 
then to the Persians under the title of 
Artaxerxes. Cyrus did not make his 
t till 3468, the period I sup 
e took Nabonides, who fled from 
Babylon, which grant was reversed as 
it respected the temple, &c. in his 
third year 3471, by his son Ahasuerus, 
who then began a joint reign. Nehe- 
miah after this, it appears, was appoint- 
ed governor in the 20th year, reckon- 
ing from 3454, when Cyrus became 
king of Babylon by right, who return- 
ed to Babylon, and acted at Jerusalem 
by a deputy. Twelve years from the 
date of his commission, Hannaniah 
visits him in the ninth month, in the 
20th year, reckoning from 3466, when 
Babylon was taken by arms. In the 
month Nisan, the same year, Nehe- 
miah obtained leave to visit the holy 
city, which would be in 3485, the 32d 
r from 3454, and 20th from 3466. 
This is plain from his calling the 20th 
year, in the first verse of the second 
chapter, the 32nd year, when he has 
Occasion to refer to it in the sixth verse 
of the 13th chapter, where he has 
regard not 'to the date of his leave, but 


to the date of his original commission. 
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And having occasion to 
commission, in’ the’ 14th 


tefer 

fifth ch he 
chapter, says 

time cher caseee My 


“« 
vernor in the land of Judah, fr 
the 20th year even unto the 32nd yea 


io? 
‘of 


#25 


to be 


13% 


of Artaxerxes the king,” i. e. he had 
from the Persian authority at Babylon 
— the a». of Artaxerxes, beeh at 
that period twelve r: 
when Hanraniah arrived ini the ninith 
month, the usurper Smerdis would 
have the authority, and this may ac- 
count for Nehemiah’s not using the 
term Artaxerxes, in the first verse of 
his book, merely mentioning the 20th 
year. Within three months Darius 
obtained the kingdom, and the circum- 
stance of his making a grant of leave 
to Nehemiah, on condition of his re- 
turn by a certain time—of providing 
for a quick passage, and a guard of 
horse to attend him, together with the 
great haste he made in getting up the 
walls, intimates that Darius had wu 

his mind the great feast he intended to 
make the following Nisan, which in 
the Divine providence fell in with the 


close of the seventy years captivity, 
when the grant of Cyrus me con- 
firmed to Zorobabel. This Darius it 


appears became Artaxerxes at the 
neighing of his horse at sun-rise, which 
seems alluded to by Isaiah, when he 
says, ** from the rising of the sun he 
shall call upon my name,” chap. xli. 
v. 25; for that the Jewish nation had 
great regard to this peculiar circum- 
stance, is evident by the attention paid 
to it by Josephus. And this connect- 
ed by Darius confirming the grant of 
Cyrus, whom Isaiah calls by name, 
distinguishes these two kings by name, 
higher than the Persian title Artaxerxes. 
he son of Cyrus, Cambyses, took 
the title of Ahasuerus on becoming a 
partner with his father, and is so 
styled in the whole book of Esther. 
But Esdras (for it seems J us 
knew nothing about a book called 
Ezra in the Hebrew Bible when he 
wrote), when he tells us the temple 

was finished in the sixth year of 
rius (3489), notes it as e by the 
command of Cyrus and Darius, and 
Artaxerxes king of Persia, by which it 
seems the names of the two former, 
from the regard God had to them, 
was more honourable than the Persian 
title Artaxerxes, by which the son of 
Cyrus is distinguished. The seventh 
year of this Artaxerxes, when — 
ra 
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Bora his grant, Would be coincident at rest to all capable of i 
with his thirreenth year as Ahasuerus, and disposed to bow down to the ae ‘ 
and as this would fall in 3483, it may Let but the Jewish.M be i 


be considered Hannaniah was sent to 
Nehemiah at the instance of Ezra, 
and the latter have been sent under 
the great alarm by Artaxerxes, at the 
defeat of Haman's party. This view 
of the chronology in lg Esther, 
and Nehemiah, is not only fatal to 
Mr. Bellamy’s hypothesis, but to all 
others who extend the weeks in Daniel 
to Christ. 

There is no doubt on my mind but 
that our Lord suffered im his 35th 
year, in the 4th of the 202nd olym- 
piad, and that the darkness of Phlegon 
and the Evangelists was the same ; 
hence Mr. Benson, who makes his 

32 and a half, is also erroneous. 
For the sake of preserving Dean Pri- 
deaux’s application of the weeks to 
Christ, it was (if I mistake not) that 
the testimony of Phiegon was struck 
out of Boyle’s Lectures. Bishop Wat- 
son, in connecting them together, as 
evidence, met with a severe censure 
from Dr. Francis. 

A Hebrew critic, in the British Re- 
view, No. 34, apparently conscious of 
injury done to the Christian cause, in 
extending them to our Messiah, labours 
for a reading of 77 sevens sixty and 
two years, amounting to 601, which 
applying to 3468, the grant of Cyrus, 
he extends them to the destruction of 
Jerusalem by Titus. But leaving this 
critic as well as Mr. Bellamy, by listen- 
ing to the voice of reason and common 

they sound strong in my ears, 

that as the authority at Jerusalem was 
taken to Babylon for seventy years, till 
the land had enjoyed its Sabbaths, 
agreeably to the word of the Lord, as 
it went forth by Jeremiah, the seventy 
years penance was for a seventy weeks 
transgression. And as the word of the 
Lord made known to Jeremiah that a 
ighteous Lord from a righteous branch 

David should reign, such Jewish 
Messiah would be born seven weeks 
from the word being read. And as 
sixty-two weeks from such word being 

the last time in the temple, in 
the ninth month 3398 (Jer. xxxvi. v. 9), 
was to be followed by one week of de- 
solation, the circumstance of the au- 
thority at the end of such 62 weeks 
being sold by Antiochus, and a fresh 
family dedicating the altar in the ninth 
ana 3839, it becomes to me demon- 
stration, and for ever to set the matter 


dered as typical of our Messiah, a 
the devastation by Antiochus typical of 
Jerusalem’s final destruction, and it 
will make every thing our Lord said 
easy to be understood. For so sure as 
the 62 weeks ended with Antiochus, 
so sure every new view in applying 
them to Christ and the destruction of 
Jerusalem, which came upon the Jews 
for rejecting him, will, like every new 
Messiah the Jews have since set up, 
be found a delusion. 

Since I printed my thoughts on the 


Chronol of the Apocalypse, with 
an Appendix, I have seen Dr. Light- 
foot’s works. And though in some 


things it may be said of him as it ap- 
pears to have been of Sir Isaac New- 
ton, ** unheard-of frailties cheat us in 
the wise,” he nevertheless was a learn- 
ed, valuable writer, and am glad to 
see a new edition of his works, under 
the sanction of so many of our Bishops. 
Hebrew readers are too often not only 
y wpe to the en ae after 
the captivity, but also often disposed 
to pie 4 au that the prophets have 
said of the righteous state of the 
Church during the seven jubilees that 
Zorobabel’s line, in connection with 
the high priests, to a supposed future 
restoration and return of the Jews, and 
the fancied thousand years they sup- 
pose will follow. But this fallacy, so 
much admired in the present day, that 
are more dis to govern than to be 
a the wise and pious Dr. 

ightfoot reprobates by sound reason 
and solid argument. 

Your long standing and valuable 
Miscellany has been the source by 
which many truths have been deve- 
loped:; and as sacred Chronology can 
only enable us to transpose what is 
out of due order, both in the history 
and prophecy of the Old Testament, 
should it, through your indulgence, at 
length set at rest such points as mate- 
rially concern the well-being of the 
religious community, it will show the 
eye of that Providence to whom 
are so much indebted, still over you 
for general good. 

I intended saying much more, but 4 
want of time on the one hand, anda 
fear of trespassing too far om your 
pages, bids me close. 

Yours, &e. Joun ee 


1. 
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Mr. Ursiy, — 
INSIDERABLE time havin 


March 31. . 


y since the last communi- 
cation ‘of “ Byro's Compendium of 
History,” several of your Cor- 

ents have ex their doubts 

a8 to'his ‘intention of sending any 
more’ Communications ; while others 
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advance 2s a more probable reason, his 
absence from this country, or else that 
he has quitted for ever this world. 
The frequent repetitions of these doubts 
at length induced me to attempt to 
supply the deficiency of his re- 
searches. 
Yours, &c. 


Ss. T. 


SOMERSETSHIRE. 
** Ah! sad the reflection—scenes lovely as thine * 
The hand of the Tyrant will frequently mar ; 
Will disseminate hemlock, and root up the vine, 
And sully such glens with the horrors of war! 
Not far from this spot have such scenes of disgust 
(In ages absorb’d) been observed on the plain : 
The blood of the Soldier has tinted the dust, 
And Lanspown been covered with wounded and slain. 
There stands a remembrance, a COLUMN of stone 
Erected by man, as a record of fame : 
But it seems to the optics of Fancy to moan, 
While it proudly exhibits the Warrior's name.” 
Rural Pieces, &e. By W.R. T. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, North, the Severn Sea, and part of Gloucestershire: East, Wilt- 
shire: South, Dorsetshire and Devonshire: West, Devonshire. 
Greatest length 68; greatest breadth 47 ; square 1520 miles. 
Province, Canterbury; Diocese, Bath and Wells; Circuit, Western. 
ANTIENT STATE AND REMAINS. 
British Inhabiianis, Belge. 


Roman Province, Britannia Prima. Stations, Aquis Solis, Bath; Ischalis, Ivel- 


chester. 
Saxon Heptarchy, Wessex. 
Antiquities. Druidical Temples of Chew Magna (the stones forming a circle 


of a reddish colour); Stanton Drew. Brilish Earthwork, Wansdike (the 
boundaries of the Belgwans, and the Aborigines). Roman Encampments of 
Blacker’s hills ; Bowditch ; Brompton Bury Castle ; Burwalls ; Cadbury ; Ca- 
malet ; Chesterton ; Chew a ae Cow-castle ; Doleberry ; Douseborough ; 
Godshill ; Hawkridge-castle; Hampton-down ; Masbury ; Mearknoll ; Mod- 
bury ; Mounceaur-castle ; Neroche ; Newborough ; Norton Hautville; Stan- 
sooleary Stokeleigh ; Tedbury ; Trendle-castle ; Turks-castle ; Wiveliscombe 
and Worleberry. Roman Temples at Bath (dedicated to Minerva), a ve 

superb one (supposed to have been dedicated to Apollo, or the Sun), a Sacel- 
lum (dedicated to Luna). Saxon Earthwork, Salisbury-hill (thrown up at the 
siege of Bath in 577). Saxon Encampment of Harold at Porlock. Danish 
Camp, Jack’s-castle, Kilmington. Abieys of Athelney Isle (built by King 
Alfred); Banwell (in the time of Alfred); Bath (built in 1137, by Oliver 
King, Bishop of that diocese) ; Bruton (founded +> Algar, Earl of Corn- 
wall, in the reign of Ethelred) ; Cliff (founded by William de Romare, before 
1188); Guastonsury; Hinton (founded by the 1st Earl of Salisbury) ; 
Keynsham (founded by William Earl of Gloucester) ; Muchelney (founded by 
King Athelstan, now a barn); WELLs (first founded by King Ina, re-erected 
by Bisho Joceline de Wells in 1239; the palace of the Bishop is like a 
castle). iories of Barlinch ; Barrow ; Bath (built by King Osric in 676); 
Berkley (founded in the reign of John, by one William a Norman Baron) ; 
Buckland Sororum (founded about 1167, by William de Erleigh, Lord of 
the Manor of Durston) ; Cannington (founded by Robert de ae 
to the Empress Maud); Chewton; Dunster (built by William de Mohun, 
temp: Wm. I., now the parish Church); Frome (erected by “Aldhelm, 


* The Wick rocks, which border on this county. 





Bishop 
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Bishop of Sherborne, before 705); Hinton Charterhouse (founded by 
Ela, Countess of Salisbury, in 1227, finished building 1232); Wehester 
(founded temp. Edward II.); Kew Stoke (founded by William de Cour- 
tenye, about 1210); Montacute (erected by the nephew of William I.); 
Portbury ; Stavordale (founded ae. Henry II1., now a farm-house and 
barn); Stoke Courcy (cell to the Abbey of Lonly in Normandy); Taunton 
(erected by William Giffard, Bishop of Winton, temp. Hen. I.) ; Wood- 
spring ; and Yeanston. Nunneries of Nunney; Walton; and itehall 
(founded about 1226, by William Daius). Churches of ALLEN; ASHILL; 
Axbridge (on the tower of which are two statues, supposed to have been set up, 
under the Kings of Wessex); Barton David (the North doorway is composed 
of a fine Saxon arch); Bath, St. James’s (a curious specimen of ancient 
architecture) ; Bath Easton; Capsury, Nortu (built in 1427); Camerton; 
Cuew Maena; Crewkerne ; Dunster (built by Hen. VII. in gratitude for 
the inhabitants having assisted at the battle of Bosworth field *); Goatuurst; 
IzminsteR; Keynsham; Lanspown; Martocx ; Nunnery; Taunton, St. 
Magdalen, and gt James ; Walton (in ruins); Wincaunton ; and Yeovil. 
Chapels of Burrough: Chard (an ancient Gothic building, now used as the 
Town Hall) ; Glastonbury (erected in 1246, by Abbot Michael) ; Hanging 
Chapel at Langport; Hardington; Hatrow; Hinton; Holloway (built by 
John Cantlow, prior of Bath from 1489 to 1495); Ilchester, 2 (upon the bridge, 
and at its foot, now dwelling-houses) ; Orchard (built by John Sydenham 
about 1490); Ranehill (dedicated to St. Ranus); Rowdon ; Stoke-under- 
Hambden ; and Widcombe (founded in the 12th century). Fonts of Beck- 
ington ; Corfe (very ancient) ; East Camel (curiously decked with sculpture) ; 


and Pendomer. Stone Pulpit in Wells Cathedral (erected by Bishop Knight). 
Castles of BrrpGwater ; Capsury (built by the Romans); Castle Cary (in 
which Charles II. sheltered himself after the battle of Worcester) ; Dousebo- 
-ay ; Dunster (built by the Moions Earls of Somerset); Ilchester (built 
by t 


e Romans) ; Inglishcombe (the seat of the Gournays); Kenn ; Monta- 

cute (built by the Earl of Moreton, brother of William I., on this s 

there is now a tower 60 feet high) ; Somerton (built by the Kings of Wes- 

sex, no remains); Stoke-under-Hambden ; Stowey ; Taunton (built by King 

Ina, now in ruins); Trende; Turk’s; Walton; and Wiveliscombe. Man- 

sion of Combe Sydenham (the ancient seat of the Sydenhams). Caves at 

Worey (the most celebrated in the West of England). 

Grastonsury Abbey is said to contain the bodies of Joseph of Aramathea ; 
King Edgar; and King Arthur. The body of Arthur was searched for by order 
of Henry II. when a leaden coffin was discovered with a Latin inscription in 
rude Gothic characters, which was thus translated: ‘* Here lies the famous 
King Arthur, buried in the isle of Avalon.” Beneath was found a coffin hol- 
lowed out of a solid rock, wherein were the bones of a human body supposed to 
have been those of Arthur, which were then deposited in the Church, and 
covered with a sumptuous monument. 

In Watts Cathedral lies the body of its founder, Ina King of Wessex. 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 

Rivers. Avon; Axe; Barl; Bey; Brent; Brew; Cale; Car; Chew; Duns- 
brook ; Ex; Frome; Ivel or Evil; Ordred; Parret; Severn ; Thone; Tor; 
Wessitire; and Yow. - 

Inland Navigation. Canal from Frome to Stalbridge (branches to Wells and 
Bradford); Avon river (through Bath to Bristol); Parret river (to Bristol, 
Bridgwater, and Langport); Tone river (from Frome to Bridgwater) ; Canal 
at the bottom of Hampton Down. 

Lakes. Culbone; Camely brooks. 

Eminences and Views. Ash Beacon (655 feet high); Blackdown (bordering on 

Devonshire); Bradley Knoll (973 feet high); Brendon-hills, near Quantock ; 

. Broadfield-down ; Camalet Mount; Dundon-hill (360 feet high); Dundty- 


* Most of the Churches*in this county exhibit fine specimens of the Florid Gothic ; 
so prevalent in his reign; which makes it probable that they were re-built by order of that 
Prinee, in gratitude for their attachment to his house. wilt 
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hill (700. feet high); Enmore-castle (a fine view of Mendip-bills) ; Hel- 
ston round-hill (rises to a vast height above the bed of the river); Hiw- 
ton Sr. Gzeoree; Lansdown-hill (513 feet high; the summit of ‘this 
hill is attained by a steep ascent of 3 miles) ; Laighnee, Mendip-hills (ex- 
tend from Frome on the East to Axbridge, and from Bedminster on the 
North to Glastonbury) ; Moorlinch (330 feet high); North-hill; Poulton- 
hill ; Prior Park ; Quantock-hills (an extensive ridge which runs from East 

uantoxhead, through a rich country, as far as the vale of Taunton; a fine 
view of the Welsh coast); Taunton; Thorney-down (610 feet high); and 
White-down. 


Natural Curiosities. Alford mineral spring; Ashill mineral spring; Castle- 


cary mineral spring (resembling that at Epsom) ; Batu bitumen, nitre, and 
sulphur springs; Chard spring (conveyed by leaden-pipes to four conduits 
which supply the inhabitants with water); Cuepper Rocks (about a mile 
and a halt bien): Culbone ; Dunkerry MounNTAIN (the base of which is 
12 miles in circumference, rising 1770 feet above the level of the sea) ; Dundry 
hills (produce Cornua ammonis, and Echinis); East Chenock salt spring (20 
miles from the sea); Enmore (the source of thé river Ex); Glastonbury 
mineral spring (near the Chain-gate); Langport (the source of the river 
Parret) ; Mendip-hills (the source of the river Frome) ; Neroche forest ; Ne- 
ther Stowey spring (running from a hill above the Church, covers every thing 
it meets with a stony crust) ; Queen’s Camel mineral spring ; Selwood forest 
(beginning at Frome and extending near 15 miles); Vallis Rocks (near 
Frome) ; Wellington mineral springs ; Wells mineral spring; Woxkey HoLe 
(the source of the river Axe). 


Public Edifices. Avon river, stone bridge over from Keynsham to Gloucester, 


of 15 arches. Batu General Hospital, foundation stone laid July 6, 1738; 
Guildhall, foundation stone laid Feb. 11, 1768 ; in Queen’s-square an obelisk 
70 feet high, erected by Rich. Nash, Esq. Master of the Ceremonies, to the me- 
mory of Frederick Prince of Wales, who visited Bath in 1738; in a grove near 
the Abbey Church, since called Orange grove, an obelisk 30 feet high, to the 


sea’ of the Prince of Orange, who here recovered from a dangerous sick ness 5 


Free Grammar Scuoon, founded by Edward VI. in 1553; King’s Bath, 
handsome building; Parade ; St. John’s Hospital, builtin 1728, by Mr. Wood 
the Architect, upon the site of an old hospital erected temp. Elizabeth; St. 
Catherine’s Hospital, founded on the site oF an ancient Alms-house, built by 
two sisters of the name of Bimberry; Bellott’s Hospital, founded by Thomas 
Bellott, temp. Jac. I.; Casualty Hospital, founded by a few inhabitants in 1778 5 
Puerperal Charity, established in 1792 ; Charity School, founded by Robert Mel- 
son in 1711; Bath West of England Society for the encouragement of Agri- 
culture, Arts, &c. established 1777 ; Philosophical Society, established 1799. 
BarpGewaTer Free-Scuoot, founded by Queen Elizabeth in 1561; Church, 
the spire the loftiest in the county ; Town Hall ; Bridge over the Parret, com- 
menced by William de Briovere in the time of King John, and finished by Tho- 
mas Trivet, a nobleman of Cornwall. Bruton Cross; Free Grammar-school, 
founded by Edw. VJ. Crewkerne Free Grammar-school, founded by Dr. Hody, 
temp. Edw. VI. Exford Charity-school, founded by Mr. Cox and Mrs. Musgrave. 
Frome Church, 150 feet long, and 54 broad, from the towers rises an octagonal 
spire, 120 feet high ; Free School, founded by Edw. VI. ; Almshouse for widows, 
erected by subscription in 1720. GLasTonsury cross; St. Michael’s tower 
or tor (where the last Abbot of Glastonbury was executed), stands on a high hill 
North-east of Glastonbury ; Glastonbury pump-room, opened Aug. 12, 1753; 
Ilminster Free-school, founded by Edward VI. At Kilmington, 2 miles from 
the Church, is Alfred’s Tower, erected by Hen. Hoare, Esq. of Stourhead ; 
stone bridge. Langport Grammar-school, founded by Thomas Gillet in 
1670. Martock Grammar-school, founded by William Strode in 1661. 
Mells Charity School. Shepton Mallet Church; Cross; Bridewell for the 
county; Almshouse founded 1699. Somerton Free-school; Almshouse. 
Taunton Free Grammar-school, founded temp. Hen. VII. by Richard Fox, 
Bishop of Winchester; Almshouses, one founded by Robert Gray, Esq. 5 
— Bridewell. Wellington hospital, founded by Lord Chief Justice 
Popham, temp. Jac. I. Wexts Charity-school, founded in 1714; Town 
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Hall, situate over Bishop Bubwith’s Hospital. Wiveliseombe Almshonse, 
founded by Sir John Coventry. Yeovil Church, fine Gothic structure; Mar- 


ket House, very commodious. 


Seats. Longleat, Marquis of Bath, Lord Lieutenant of the County. 


Alcomb, Sir George Hewett, bart. 
Alfoxton, St. Aubyn, esq. 
Alston Court, Huntspill, late R. Buncombe, 


Pal, Samuel Jolliffe, esq: 

Ashwick Grove, Richard Strachey, esq- 

Avishayes, J.J. Fortescue, esq. 

St. Audries, Miss Balch. 

Babbington, Charles Knatchbull, esq. 

Bailbridge House, Val. Jones, esq. 

Barford, Joseph Jeffery, esq. 

Barren Down, Stukely Lucas, esq. 

Bath, T. J. Parker, esq. 

Berkley House, Frome, Rev. J. M. Rogers. 

Berwick House, J. Newman, esq. 

Box, near Bath, W. Northey, esq. 

Brimpton House, Earl of Westmorland. 

Brymore near Bridgwater, Sir P. Hales, bt. 

Burton Pynsent, Earl of Chatham. 

Butleigh Court, Lord Glastonbury. 

Cadbury House, Blackford, Bie. Pease. 

Camerton Park, Mrs. Jarret. 

Chilcompton, Miss Tooker. 

Claverton House, John Vivian, esq. 

Compton Pauncefoot, J. H. Hunt, esq. 

Coomb-hay, Mrs. Leigh. 

Countesbury Lodge, J. Knight, esq. 

Cranmore, East, J. Paget, esq. 

Cricket Lodge, Lord Bridport. 

Dillington House, Wm. ede, esq. 

Duuster Castle, J. F. Luttrell, esq. 

Enmore, A. Guy, esq. 

—- Castle, Earl of Egmont. 

Euston House, Sir J. C. Hippisley, bart. 

Fairfield, Sir John Palmer Acland, bart. 

- P. P. Acland, esq. 

Farley Park, Duke of Somerset. 

Ford Abbey, T. F. Gwynn, esq. 

Godminster, Col. Strangways. 

Hadspan House, near Wincanton, H. Hob- 
house, esq. 

Halsewell House, C. K. K. Tynte, esq. 

Hampton House, Allen, esq. 

Hardington Wraxall, Sir C. W. Bamfylde, 
bart 











Hatch Court, Thomas Clifton, esq. 

Havisheys House, near Chard, Gen, Stevens. 

Haydon Seat, J. Haughton, esq. 

Hazlegrove, Sir Heury Carew St. John, bart. 

Heatherton Park, William Adair, esq. 

Hestercombe House, Mrs. Warre. 

Hill House, Langport, Vincent Stuckey, 
esq. High Sheriff. 

Hinton St. George, Earl Poulett. 

—— —-- Charterhouse, Sam. J. Day, esq. 

Holnicutt, Hon. Matthew Fortescue. 

Horsington, Samuel Bailward, esq. 

Samuel Doddington, esq. 

Huntspill, G. Saunders, esq. 

————. J. Jeffreys, esq. 

Iichester, Richard Troward, esq. 

Jordans House, Horton, W. Sheke, esq. 

Kelston, Sir John Caesar Hawkins, bart. 

Kilmingtoa, Sir Richard Colt Hoare, bart. 





King Weston, W. Dickenson, esq. 
Leigh Court, P. J. Miles, esq. 
Lottiford House, Rev. J. Serrell. 
Lydford Rectory, Dr. Colston. 
Lynmouth, J. Lean, esq. 
- House, East, J. Lock, esq. 
————__—_—_—- R. Harris, esq. 
Marston Biggott, Earl of Cork and Orrery. 
Maunsell, Col. Slade. 
Mells Park, T. Horner, esq. 
Mellyfont Abbey, Sir James William Wes- 
ton Wolfe, Bart. 

———— Rev. W. Phelps. 
Meyners, Lord King. 
Midford Castle, Charles Conolly, esq. 
Montacute House, John Phillips, esq. 
Mount Pleasant, Gordon Gray, esq. 
Nettlecomb, near Taunton, Sir John Treve- 

lyan, bart. 

North Cadbury, Newman, esq. 
Northover, H. Chichester, esq. 
Nunney Castle, Thomas Theobald, esq. 
Orchardley, Sir Thomas Champneys, bart. 
———_—-- House, T. S. Champneys, esq. 
Orchard Wyndham, H. Tripp, esq. 
near Warchet, Earl of 














Egremont. 
Parrett, near Crookhorn, Mrs. Hoskins. 
Pennard, East, Park, G. M. B. Napier, esq. 
Pitcomb, Rev. Mr. Dalton. 
Pixton, Earl of Carnarvon. 
Plash House, R. J. S. Escott, esq. 
Pyrland, Sir Wm. Walter Yea, bart. 
Queen’s Camel, Sir H. P. St. John Mild- 
may, bart. 
Redlynch Park, Earl of Lichester. 
——_—_—__—_ N.. Webb, esq. 
Sand-hill Park, Sir T. B. Lethbridge, bart. 
Shanks House, Bayford, Nath. Dalton, esq. 
Shapwick House, Rev. Elias Taylor. 
Sharpham Park, Rev. C. H. Pulsford. 
Shepton-Mallet, Wm. Powis, esq. 
Shockerwich, W. Wiltshire, esq. 
Southhill, Strode, esq. 
Stock House, Rev. H. F. Yatman, 
Stone Easton House, Sir John Cox Hippis- 
ley, bart. 
Stratton House, Chilcompton, C. G. Gray, 





esq. 
Stroney-lane House, Little Elm, J. Fussell, 


esq. 
Sutton Court, Sir Henry Strachey, bart. 
——_——_——_-- Oulddown, Edward Strachey, 


esq. 

Thorshill House, J. M. Cree, esq. 

Upton, Lord Wellesley. 

Venn House, Milborne Port, Sir Wm. Coles 
Medlycott, bart. 

Walford House, Arthur Chichester, esq. 

Warley, near Bath, Henry Skrine, esq. 

Wellington Court, Mrs. Culm. 

Wells, Bishop of Gloucester. 

Welton Palace, Bishop of Bath and Wells. 

Wilsham, Lord Somerville. 


Wilton 
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Wine iat Se Bnctin. toy? Wootton, near Glastonbury, Sir Alexander 
Woodbarrow House, —— » esq. Hood, bart. 
Woolston House, Rev. A. Askew. Yarlington Lodge, J. Rogers, esq. 


Peerage. Dukedom of Somerset, and Barony of Hacché to Seymour; Bath 
Marquisate to Thynne of Warminster; Beauchamp of Hacché Viscounty 
to Conway, Marquis of Hertford; Bridgewater Earldom to Egerton ; Bon- 
ville of Elewton Barony to Grey, Earl of Stamford; Boyle of Marston 
Barony to Boyle, Earl of Cork and Orrery; Lovell and Holland of En- 
more Barony to Perceval, Earl of Egmont; Chewton Viscounty to Earl of 
Waldegrave; Cooper of Pawlett Barony to Cooper, Earl of Shaftesbury ; 
Glastonbury Barony to Granville of Butley; Mendip Barony to Ellis, Vis- 
count Clifden ; Pitt of Burton Pynsent Viscounty to Pitt, Earl of Chatham 
Poulett of St. Hinton St. George, Earldom, Hindon Viscounty, and Poulett 
Barony to Poulett; Iichester Earldom, Ilchester and Stavordale, and Red- 
lynch Baronies to Strangways; Rodney of Rodney Stoke Barony to Rod- 
ney; Wellesley Barony to Wellesley, Marquis Wellesley ; Wellington Duke- 
dom, Marquisate, Earldom, and Viscounty to Wellesley, Duke of Wellington, 

Members to Parliament for the County 2; Bath 2; Bridgewater 2; Ilchester 
2; Milborne Port 2; Minehead 2; Taunton 2; Wells 2; total 16. 

Produce. Stone, iron, salt, manganese, bole and red ochre. Cattle, corn, oxen, 
fruits, copper, lead, marl, coal, hemp, crystal, coral, sea liverwort, lapis cala- 
minaris. Fuller's earth, alabaster, sea-weed for glassmakers, and woad. 

Manufactures. Woollen cloths, hats, gloves, serges, druggets, sagathies, duroys, 
stockings, Spanish medly-cloths, dowlas, ticking, kerseys, baize, bone lace, 
knitting of hose, pottery, Chedder cheese. 

POPULATION. 

Hundreds 40. Liberties 7. “Whole Parishes 472. Parts of Parishes 2. Mar- 
ket towns 34.—Inhabitants. Males 170,199; Females 185,115, total 355,314, 
Families employed in agriculture 31,448 ; in trade 27,1325 in neither 14,957 ; 
total 73,537.— Baptisms. Males 48,777; Females 47,025; total 95,803.— 
Marriages 24,356.— Burials. Males 27,867 ; Females 28,944 ; total 56,811. 

Places having not less than 1000 Inhabitants. 
Houses. Inhab. Houses. Inhab. 

Bath (city) - 5415 36811 | Deucuman, St. 362 1865 

Frome Selwood 2409 12411 | Bruton - - 404 1858 | Clatton - 262. 1206 

Taunton - 1549 8534 /|Chedder - 9824 1797 | Congresbu 213 1202 

Bedminster - 1485 7979 | Keynsham - 351 1761 | Curry Revell 223 1192 

Bridgewater - 1084 6155 | Nailsea - 298 1678 | Ashton, Long 204 1168 

Wells - - 1086 5888 | Beckington - 250 1645 | ChewtonMendip 227 1159 


Houses. Inhab. 
Merriott - 226 1212 





mb and Curry North 330 1645 | Meare - 185 1151 
incomb 946 5880 | Somerton - 313 1643 | Mark - 203 1150 
Shepton Mal- Castle Cary - 315 1627 | Melis - 232 1147 
et 1097 5021 | Tiverton - 295 1500| Dulverton - 208 1187 
eovil - - 806 4655 | Kingsbury, =, | Cocker, East 212 1103 
Wellington - 841 4170} Episcopi =. oa | StokeSt.Gre-? 055 i109 
Bathwick - 585 4009/| Milborne Port 289 1440/ gory - 
Crewkerne - 550 3434 | Banwell 260 1430 | Pillow with ens thes 


258 1428, Wotton 


Petherton, North603 3091 | Winscombe 
267 1416|Timsbury - 199 1090 


Wedmore - 596 3079 | Pitminster 





Petherton, South413 2090 | Minehead 
Kilmersdon - 374 1991 | Ditcheat 236 1223! East-over 
Milverton - 9397 1930| Road 236 1217 | Monkton, West 156 1004 
Weston = 398 1919| Brislington - 178 1216  Stokelane - 230 1000 
Chew, Magna 376 1884! Cannington- 219 1215 | 

Total places 75; houses 35,90f ; inhabitants 200,063. 


(To le continued.) 


264 1239 | Langport- } iss 1004 


Wiveliscombe 576 2791 | Paulton - 275 1380 | Stoke-under- e24 i072 
Reveal - 890 2560 | Sto - 255 1362} Hambden . 
lastonbury, Huntspill - 278 1337/| Blagdon - 212 1068 
St. John 465 2213 | Betheaston - 260 1830 | Bombe St. 206 1046 
Hisinstor - 352 2156 | Chard - 192 13830! Nicholas 
incanton - 405 2143 | Stogumber - 208 1281 | Bishops Ly- 
Easton-in- ‘403 2109 Evercreech - 274 1253 | diard } os 1886 
Gordano “| Old Cleeve - 229 1251 | Camerton - 184 1004 
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Epirarus on ENGiisHMen Buriepd 
ABROAD. 


(Concluded from p. 218.) 
[* the cemetery of the English Col- 
lege at Rome. 


2s. D. O. M. 

D. Hugoni Odoeno, nobili Cambro 
Britanno, Carnaviensi, qui florente adhuc 
zetate, patria heresi infecta fugiens L. aunos, 
in Gallia, Hisp*, Belgio, Italia, vivens 
exilio, consenuit, cujus opera et consilio 
uterque Philippus Hisp. el Albertus 
Austria et Burgundiz, et Alexander Par- 
me duces, in rebus gravissimis, sunt usi. 
Catholicam contra Sectarios fidem semper 
pro virili adjuvit, provexitque usque adeo, ut 
illius zelo exagitati heretici insidia struere, 
calumnijs traducere novas in dies illi moles- 
tias, usque ad extremum vite spatium non 
desisterint, quas o’es erecto semper et in- 
fracto a’i’o, vel contempsit, vel superavit, 
euius in Deum pietas, liberalitas in pau- 
peres, in bonos o’es benevolentia, ereptum 
terris, colo dignum, reddiderunt. Rome 
Octogennarius, Romane fidei propugnator 
acerrimus, maximo Catholicorum Anglorum 
dolore, moritur iii, kal. Junij, anno Mpcx vu. 
Collegium Anglorum insigni benefactori, et 
Carolus Guineus, ex sorore nepos, ex tes- 
tamento heres, amantissimo avunculo po- 


suere. 
2. D. O. M. 


Patri Roberto Personio, Anglo, Somese- 
tano, Societatis Jesu Sacerdoti integerri- 
mo, atque doctissimo et huiusce collegij op- 
timo moderatori, qui ad animi cultum, ad 
studium pietatis, ad Anglize conversionem 
collegiorum domicilijs, ac diversarijs per 
opportuna loca qua per ipsum ex integro 
constitutis, qua collocupletatis ab ipso mag- 
ne spei convocauit, magnis laboribus in- 
stituit juventutem hispali Vallidolid Ga- 
dibus Vlisippone duzci Audomari Rome, 
quo duce, eo Socio pater Edmundus Cam- 
pianus Catholice Reipublice propugnator 
acerrimus in Angliam, primus ex Societate 
trajecit, quoque vindice et patrono verita- 
tis hostium passim exagitata temeritas li- 
bris, scriptis, sermonibus, litteris, exemplis, 
defensa religio, recreata sanctitas, cum in- 
ter hc ipse nullam caperet partem con- 
cesse quietis nullum suo capite recusaret 
discrimen honestissime defensionis semper 
paratus, semper erectus, semper in medi- 
am flammam periculosissime consecrationis 
irrumpens, anime magne prodigus omnino 
vir, Lxuu explevit annos, ex queis sex ex 
triginta in Soc. Jesu per omnia virtutis 
exempla transegit. Obijt xv. Ap’lis mpcx. 


30. Deo Trino Vani. 

Gulielmo Alano, Laneastrensi, S. R. E. 
presb. Card. Anglie, qui extorris a pa- 
tria, perfunctus laboribus diuturnis in or- 
thodoxa religione tuenda; sudoribus mul- 
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tis in Seminarijs ad Salutem’ Patrice in- 
stituendis, fovendis; periculis plurimis, ob 
ecc. Rom. opere, scriptis, omni corpore, et 
animi contentione de’ : hie in ejus 
gremio, scientix, pietatis, modestiz, integri- 
tatis fama, et exemplo clarus, ac piis om- 
nibus charus, occubuit xvit. Kal. Nov. an. 
zt. Lx. exilij xxxt1. Sal. Hum. mpxciv. 
Inter lacrimas exulum pro religione, ci- 
vium perpetuum illorum effugium, Ga- 
briel Alanus frater, Thomas Heschetus so- 
roris filius, fratri avunculo chariss. moerentes 
posuerunt. 


31. D. O. M. 


Audoeno Ludovico, Cambro Britanno, 
V.S. D. ac Professori Oxonij in Anglia, ac 
regio Buaci in Flandria, Archidiacoso An- 
noniz, et Canonico in Metropolitana Cam- 
meracensi, atque Officiali Generali utrius- 
que Signature, referendario Caroli Cardina- 
lis Borromei Archiepiscopi Mediolanensis, 
vicario generali Gregorij x11. et Xijsti v. 
in congregatione de consultationibus Epis- 
coporum et regularium a Secretis, Episcopo 
Cassamensi Gregorij x1v., ad Helvetios nun- 
tio Clementis vii. apostolice visitationis 
in alma urbe adjutori: Anglos in Italia, Gal- 
lia, ac Belgia, omni ope semper juvit, atque 
ejus inprimis opera hujus Collegij ac dua- 
censis et Rhemensis fund ta jacta sunt. 
Vixit annos LxI. menses 1X. dies XXxIX.; 
exul a patria xxx1u1.; obijt x1v. Octobvis 
mMpxcv. Ludovicus de Torres Archiepis- 
copus Montis Regalis amico posuit. 





Inscription in the vault of the Church 
of the Dominican Friars called the Mi- 
nerva at Rome. 

sz. D. O. M. 

Philippo Thome Houuardo, de Norfol- 
cia et Arundelia, S.R.E. Presbitero, Car- 
dinali tit. B. Marie supra Minervam, ex 
sacr. familia FF. pred. S. Marie majoris 
Archipresbitero, Magne Britanniz protec- 
tori, magno Angliz Elemosinario, Patri et 
pauperum patri, filij Prov. Anglicanz, ejus- 
dem ordinis, parenti, et restauratori opt. 
Heredes inscripti mcerentes posuere, annu- 
entibus S. R. E. Cardd. emm. Palatio de 
Alteriis, Francisco Nerlio, Fabritio Spada, 
supremi testamenti executoribus : obijt xiv. 
Kalend. Jul. An. Sal. mpcxciv. etatis sue 
LXIV. 

Two inscriptions in the cloisters of 
St. Gregory at Rome. 

33. D. O. M. 


Edouardo Carno, Britanno, equiti aurato, 
juris consulti oratori, summis de rebus 
Britannize Regum, ad Imperatorem, ad Re- 
ges, bis ad Romanam et Apostolicam se- 
dem, quaram in altera Legatione A Phi- 
lippo Mariaq. pijs Regibus missus, aborto 
deinde post mortem Marie in Britannia 
Schismate, sponte patria carens Catholi- 
cam fidem cum magna integritatis veraeque 
pietatis 
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pietatis existimatione decessit. Hoc monu- 
mentum Golfridus Vachanus, et Thomas 
Fremannus, amici, ex testamente pos. Obijt 
anuo Salutis mpux. x11. Kal. Febr. 


34. D. O. M. 

Roberto Pechamo, Anglo, Equiti Aurato, 
Philippo et Marie Anglia, et Hispan. Regi- 
bus, olim a consilijs, genere, religione, vir- 
tute, preclaro, qui, cum patriam suam a 
fide catholica deficientem adspicere sine 
summo dolore non posset, relictis omni- 
bus que in hac vita carissima esse solent, 
in voluatarium profectus exilium, post sex 
annos, pauperibus Christi heredibus tes- 
tamento institutis, sanctissime e vita mi- 
gravit Idib. Sept. ann. MDLXIX. etatis sue 
tiv. Thomas Goldouellus, Episcopus Asa- 
phensis, et Thomas Kirtonus, Angli, Testa- 
menti procuratores pos. 


—_—o— 

Mr. UrsBan, May 12. 
N addition to your Correspondent, 
«J. B.” p. 216, upon the subject 

of Englishmen buried in the cemetery 
for Heretics at Venice, allow me to 
send the following particulars of the 
family of the Westons, Earls of Port- 
land. The daughter of the Ist Earl of 
Portland, viz. Anne Weston, married 
the Earl of Denbigh, a nobleman in 
favour of the restoration of Charles II. 
She died at Venice, March 10, 1634, 


and is most probably the person who 
® says is buried there; but I have not 
been able to ascertain whether her 
father, mentioned by “ J. B.,” either 


died or was buried at Venice. He 
was son of Sir Jerome Weston, of 
Roxwell, and Sheriff of the county 
of Essex, in the 41st of Elizabeth ; 
he was made Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer ; created Baron Weston of 
Neyland, co, Essex, 1628 ; appointed 
Lord Treasurer of England, upon the 
removal of the Earl of Marlborough ; 
and, February 17, 1632, Earl of Port- 
Jand. He died only éwo days after his 
daughter Anne. Catharine W eston,who 
died Nov. 6, 1645, aged 39, lies buried in 
the cemetery of the English College at 
Rome ; see p. 217, where the inscrip- 
tion to her memory is given. He was 
succeeded by his son, Jerome Weston, 
who died 16 or 18 March, 1662; and 
was succeeded by his son and heir, 
Charles Weston ; who was slain in a 
sea-fight against the Dutch, June 3, 
1665, s.p. These Earls of Portland 
bore for their arms: Or, an eagle, re- 
gardant and displayed Sable. Tho- 
mas Weston, 4th Earl, aid uncle to 
Charles Weston, 3rd Earl, married 
Anne, daughter of John, Lord Butler 


of Bramfield, and widow of Mount- 
joy Blount, Earl of Newport. He dy- 
ing without issue, the title became ex- 
tinct. His arms were Gules, a fess 
componée Argent and Sable, between 
six cross crosslets Or. 

See pedigrees of the family of Wes- 
tons Earls of Portland, in Harwood’s 
Erdeswicke’s “ Staffordshire,” pp. 136, 
137. 

In addition to ** Carapoc,” p. 217, 
and “Aw Antiquary,” p.296, I send 
the following notices of Englishmen 
buried abroad. Richard de Placetis, 
or Richard de Barbafluta (from the 
town of Barbefleure, now Barfleur, in 
Normandy) son of William de Place- 
tis, of the noble family of Placetis, of 
Newton, co. Somerset, Earls of War- 
wick, died ‘* beyond sea,” and ordered 
his body to be buried in some foreign 
Church, near the body of Madelina de 
Clerby, his first wife, with whom he 
lived abroad, and gave several parcels 
of land in Nor mat a and Poictu to re- 
ligious uses for the health of his soul. 

John de Wrotham, a person of great 
uality, bred up in the Courts of Edw. 
on II, who recommended him to 
the Popes Benedict XI. and Clement 
V.as a ** person of great learning, pro- 
bity, and courtesy,” and in 32 Edw. 1. 
he was recommended, under the same 
character, to Charles King of Sicily. 
He died at Bolonia in the year 1323, 
and was there buried. 

Yours, &c. STEMMALYSMU. 


Mr. UrsBan, May 13. 

eg the Quarterly Review, published 
in Feb. last, (No. LV. pp. 181 
—183) are some severe remarks upon 
a Society denominated the ‘“ Royal 
Society of Literature,” in which it is 
called a “ Society lately erected for 
the Manufacture of Poems and Es- 
says.” Having a friend, certainly not 
one of those ‘‘ deaf and dumb au- 
thors,” or ** a wretched author, who 
has never been fortunate enough to 
hit the publick taste,” or an usher of 
a school, or an attorney's clerk, which 
the Reviewers designate as the most 
likely persons to obtain the patronage 
of the Society, but, on the contrary, 
a man of acknowledged talent and re- 
condite learning, with a large family, 
I was in hopes, as his friends had pro- 
posed him, with the best recommen- 
dations, that he would have been elect- 
ed one of the associates. No proceed- 
ings of the Society have been, how- 
ever, made public subsequent to the 
com- 
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commencement of the year 1823, and 
1 should be glad to know whether the 
Society is progressive or not. 

The remarks of the Reviewers are 
evidently hypothetical, and can be 
sound only, as their predictions are ve- 
rified, with regard to election of the 
characters presumed. But the case 
ought to be otherwise, and I hope is 
so in intention at least: for I cannot 
suspect that the high character who 
is understood to be the author of the 
Institution had any such objects in 
view, as private friends or mere lite- 
rary butterflies. It must be manifest 
that there are scholars, whose works 
are of too learned a character to be 
purchased by Booksellers, and yet re- 
— talent and labour far ye prod to 
the compilation of books of general 
currency. Does it follow, that such 
men meet with preferment? If they 
are members of a University, that may 


reward them, and often does. But 


where else will they even find readers? 
These are the men upon whom the 
Royal Bounty would very properly be 
bestowed ; viz. learned men, properly 
so called, who have mek public 
favour by merit, but whose studies 
have not, nor can remunerate them, 
on account of the peculiar direction 
of their pursuits. Theology, Antiqui- 
ties, Philology, Mathematics, and 
many other abstruse enquiries, have 
only a limited class of readers, and 
Messrs. Murray, Cadell, or Longman, 
would not even print their works for 
nothing, as being scholar’s books, 
much more purchase them of the au- 
thors. I must therefore think, that 
such elaborate and learned authors are 
proper subjects for patronage; and 
that the propriety of the Institution 
in question ought not to be prejudged 
by a presumption of misapplication. 
I speak with regard to my own friend, 
who is known to be an elaborate 
writer, on a subject certainly limited, 
who has however found favour from 
the publick, and who is also a man 
of character, with a large family, and 


—-&— 

Mr. Ursay, May 12. 

N 295, your Correspondent, 
| ey. Waeuue.® has a up 
with some truth, and more mistakes, 
the idle, vulgar, and groundless story 
of Henry Smith, Esq. so eminent for 
his extensive charities, having been a 
beggar, followed by a dog*. I wish 
to set him right. 

Mr. Smith was a Silversmith and 
an Alderman of London. He lived in 
Silver-street, Cheapside, and having 
acquired a great deal of money, he. 
purchased estates in different counties, 
and in the latter part of his life, 1620, 
he conveyed the same, and all his per- 
sonal estate, to trustees for charitable 
purposes. The trustees were chiefly of 
the most respectable rank and character. 

But he became dissatisfied with some 
of them, and he applied to the Court 
of Chancery for assistance. He filed a 
bill against his trustees, alleging that 
some of them were indebted to him in 
large sums; that having no child, and 
having purposed to bestow great part 
of his estate in charity, and reposing 
great confidence in his trustees, but 
not intending to discharge the debts 
due to him from some of them, he had 
executed the deeds, but continued in 
quiet possession of his estate and pro- 
perty, and continued to inhabit his 
house in Silver-street, and to receive 
the interest of his money; that those 
deeds contained a power of revocation, 
which power two of his trustees had 
induced him to release ; that he was de- 
sirous of having a reconveyance, that 
he might himself settle the uses for 
which he intended to apply his pro- 
perty, with which most of his trustees 
were willing to comply, if they could 
safely do so, but were dissuaded by the 





* The idle story about Mr. Smith and his dog, probably took its rise from a benefac~ 
tor to the parish of Lambeth, who, prior to Mr. Smith’s benefactions, is understood to 
have been a Pedlar, aud to have given to that parish an acre of ground. His portrait is 
represented in a window of Lambeth Church, walking with a pack on his back, a staff in 
his hand, and followed by a dog. This portrait was there previous to the year 1607, as ap- 

e 


— by the parish books. 


idle story about his dog-is, that the Pedlar gave the acre 


r leave to bury his dog in the Church-yard. This acre is to this day called Pedlar’s 
Acre; it was long let at a few shillings rent, but the building of Westminster Bridge, the 
Surrey abutment of which stands on part of it, has made the remainder of great value to 
the parish.—Manning and Bray’s Surrey, vol. III. pp. 465. 503. 


others. 


(May, 


who has not found, in the lan 

of the Reviewers, (p. 181) “* that the 

reward of literary merit by patronage 

is a process pretty well performed un- 

der the existing state of things.” 
Yours, &c. E. - 
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others. He prayed that he might have 
the receipt and disposition of his es- 
tates during his life. 

Sir Thomas Coventry, then Lord 
Keeper, heard the cause in June 1625, 
when a decree was made that the trns- 
tees should convey to the Earl of Es- 
sex, Mr, Justice Croke *, and others, 
to be named by Mr. Smith himself, 
whe should permit him the use of his 
house for life, and the receipt of the 
rents, &c. of the estates, for his own 
use, and for such charitable purposes 
as he should think proper, and after 
his decease to apply part to uses there 
mentioned, and such other as Mr. 
Smith should by will appoint. 

Mr. Smith afterwards executed a 
deed for performance of those purposes, 
and by will gave some legacies, and 

inted out some particular objects of 
1is charitable intentions. 

He died Jan. 3, 1627-8, being then 
an Alderman of the City of London. 
After his decease, his trustees bought 
several estates with his personal pro- 
perty. 


So much for his trustees refusing 


him support, or even the use of his 
own house in Silver-street. 
So much for his wandering about 


the country accompanied by a dog, 
and Nessie food foe him. . . 

In 1635 the Trustees purchased a 
farm called New-house, or White- 
house farm, containing 301 acres, 1 
- rood, 19 perches of land, and the 
tithes thereof, in Tolshunt Darcy, in 
the County of Essex, and in 1641 
appropriated the rents thereof to the 
use of the poor of the parishes of 
Braintree, Henham, Terling, and 
‘olshunt Darcy, in Essex, and of 
other parishes in Suffolk, Herts, 
Chester, and Sussex, the rent being 
then 140/. per ann. This rent was af- 
terwards much reduced, but in 1796 
had been raised to 150/. What has 
been since done, I do not know ; this 
estate is vested in a particular set of 
Trustees, distinct from the Trustees of 
the general estates, and up to 1796 
these gentlemen were very aitentive, 
and met annually at Witham on the 
last Monday in April to examine the 
accounts. 

Benefactions to two other parishes 
in Essex, viz. Ramsey and Dover 


* That able, upright, and honest Judge, 
who dared to object to the arbitrary pub- 
lic measures then attempted. 





Court, are charged on another estate 
of Mr. Smith at Lo in Glou- 
cestershire, and are annually paid by 
me. This and other estates are vested 
in his general Trustees. 

It is true that a rent charge of 252. 
a year out of the Manor of Mount 
Bures in Essex, was taken by Mr. 
Smith’s trustees a few years ago on an 
exchange with the Duke of Dorset, 
but this is not appropriated to any 
charity in Essex. 

So much for Mr. Smith’s estates 
and charities in Essex. W.B. 


Mr. Ursay, May 14. 

tt. late Bp. Middleton published 
in 1808, a most able and Jearned 
work respecting ‘‘ the doctrine of the 
Greek article, applied to the criticism 
and illustration of the New Testa- 
ment.” Such of your readers as are 
conversant with these subjects, will 
recollect the letters of Mr. Granville 
Sharp, and of the Rev. C. Wordsworth, 
upon the same subject. In this work 
Bp. Middleton undertook, and most 
happily succeeded in his attempt, to 
investigate the true nature of the pre- 
positive article. His hypothesis is sim- 
ply this, that “it is the pronoun rela- 
tive 0, so employed, that its relation 
is sup to be more or less obscure ; 
which relation, therefore, is explained 
in some adjunct annexed to the article, 
by the participle of existence expressed 
or understood.” This will be made 
clearer by an example; as for instance, 
¢ warnp, is the same as o ay warn, he 
who is a father. And where it will 
not admit of this solution, it cannot 
be used. ‘O is here the article, rarng 
the adjunct annexed, and é» the par- 
ticiple of existence. The principal 
rule laid down by Mr. Sharp, Mr. 
Wordsworth, and Bp. Middleton, re- 
specting the use of the Greek article 
in popular terms, is this, ‘ that when 
two or more substantives, expressing 
the same person or thing, are connect- 
ed together by one or more copulatives, 
the article is inserted before the first 
of them, and omitted before the others.” 
For instance, Pooxios 6 viog xas xAspo~ 
vouos TOU TeOvexoTos. Pooxsos who is the 
son and heir of the deceased.—Had the 
article been repeated before xArpovomos, 
it must have signified Roscius the son 
and another person heir, &c. This hy- 
pothesis the learned writer fully esta- 
blished, 
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blished, and in his application to the 
Saered Writings, has thrown an insu- 
ble obstacle in the way of Socinian 
interpreters ; the first being a gramma- 
tical dissertation on the nature and 
uses of the Greek prepositive article, 
exemplified from the Greek Classics ; 
the second is a critical examination of 
its use in the Greek Testament, in a 
collection of notes, regularly continued 
throughout the Sacred Volume. 


Yours, &c. 
—@— 

Mr. Ursan, May 15. 
EING in Norwich last year, [ 
was much amused in the Clois- 
ters of the Cathedral in examining the 
curious sculpture on the Key-stones of 
the groining, containing various sub- 
jects from the Scriptures; they are ex- 
tremely interesting, and well deserve 
the minute attention of the Antiquary, 
on account of the costume from the 
time of Edward I. to Henry 1V. when 
the Cloisters were completed. There 
is a piece of sculpture particularly wor- 
thy of notice, which appears to have 
been executed by a superior artist of 
those days; it stands over the arch at 
the West door of the Cloisters, which 

leads into the nave of the Cathedral. 

But permit me, Mr. Urban, to en- 
ter upon the subject of Heads. On 
many of these curious Keystones are 
groups of figures, but, unfortunately, 
several have lost their heads — some 
— under an idea of improvement, 

as taken it into his own head to give 
new heads to the old statues, as they 
appear to be added either in plaster 
or composition, the effect of which, 
in some instances, is as ludicrous 
as that of the Clown in the Panto- 
mime, whose head was awkwardly 
sewn on his neck ; perhaps they were 
repaired by the workmen at so much @ 
head; but the most curious example 
is a statue of St. Denis with his head 
in his hands; a new one has now been 
added to his shoulders; this must be 
either a mistake, or intended to exein- 
plify the old proverb, that ‘‘ two heads 
are better than one.” 

These new heads may puzzle the 
Antiquaries of future days; but the 
man of taste who sees these modern 
improvements will he ready to bor- 
row the sword of the King of the 
Golden Mountain, and cry out, “‘ Heads 
off." —(See Grimm's Tales.) 

J. A. R. 


Yours, &c. 


c.?. 


Norwich Cathedral.—Fly Leaves,.No. XI. 
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FLY LEAVES:—No: XL. : 
The Complete Angler. 
HERE is not, in the circle of our’ 
domestic literature, any work, 
simply assuming to be only practica), 
that without revising, correcting, or 
enlarging, has required so many edi- 
tions, and remained popular, after 
above a century and a half, in the 
same manner as the Complete Angler. 
While in part the author intends his 
work of culinary import, the reigns of 
our more common culinary heroes and 
heroines are comparatively short. The 
once universally celebrated Mrs. Glass 
would not now be remembered, but for 
the singular directions to ‘ first catch 
our fish,’ &c.: even the renowned 
Dailey, head cook at the London Ta- 
vern, is become obsolete and forgot- 
ten: and it may be doubted, with all 
the gallantry of these days, if Mrs. 
Rundell, notwithstanding the suppo- 
sitive life-length, or perpetuous fame 
of a Chancery-suit, or our facetious 
— friend Dr. Kitchiner, will not 
alike pass away and be forgotten long 
before there is a decrease of fame of 
elden Isaac Walton; who, on one oc- 
casion, seems to demand popularity 
eo a piscivorous repast “too 
good for any but anglers, or very ho- 
nest men.” But it was not the tick- 
ling of the palate, or the experience 
of “handling rod and line, that gave 
continued interest to the “Complete 
Angler.” It was rather a few well- 
described home scenes, which, how- 
ever scanty of materials, are given in 
a simple interlocutory narrative, du- 
ring the perambulation of five days, 
with such a perspicuons relation as to 
secure the volume a well-merited niche 
in every collection. 

Isaac Walton was an orthodox 
church-man, a plain ‘tradesman, and 
an honest Citizen of London. In pur- 
suit of the ‘contemplative man’s re- 
creation,’ he ventured, at the spring 
time of the year, to leave his shop in 
Fleet-street, to proceed to the Thatched- 
house at Hoddesdon in Hertfordshire, 
to enjoy the humble amusement of 
angling. The first day is an itinerary 
day, though of no great distance, and 
wiled away by a spirited interlocutory 
discussion as to the preferable pursuit 
of hawking, hunting, and angling, 
which concludes rather abruptly by 


Piscator and Venator separating after 
a morning draught, and leaving the 
remainder of that day without occu- 

pation. 
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pation. The-next morning produces was proposed as a mere practical trear 
an Ouer hunt, near Amwell, and the tise, should he a — 
two following days ere given to.ang- vishly embellished. The attempt 
ling between Ware and Waltham. at incidental prints originated with 
The fifth mortiing ends the excursion, Moses Brown Scie editorial system 


and the dialogue terminates where it 
commenced, at the old Tottenham 
Cross. ‘Farewell’ was said, no doubt 
according to the fashion of the times, 
after partaking of a ‘bottle of sack, 
milk, oranges, and sugar, which, all 
put together, make a drink like nec- 
tar’ but though early in the morn- 
ing our itinerants were not tipplers. 
it is within the memory of man 
when a dumpling and a gill of Lis- 
bon, was in high vogue as a nooning. 

Hence, upon this unimportant ex- 
cursion, not exceeding twenty miles 
from the metropolis, from the occa- 
sional diversion of an Otter hunt*, 
and two days angling, is founded a 
dialogue replete with instructions for 
the piscatory enthusiast, and so art- 
lessly intermingling pastoral, rustic, 
and home-fashioned scenes, of un- 
fabled imagery, and what is more se- 
ductive to the reader, an unlaboured 
dialect, that the Complete Angler may 
be expected to retain its present repu- 
tation as long as the English language 
exists. 

The Second part, by Charles Cot- 
ton, is certainly not of equal literary 
merit. It is valuable for practical in- 
formation, and has found an extensive 
circulation in being continually ap- 
pended to the more interesting pro- 
duction of his ‘ father,’ or predecessor. 

To a work so replete with informa- 
tion and entertainment, the annota- 
tionist was not likely to supply more 
than a few incidental explanations, 
and, — it was not until the pre- 
sent period, when the press of learn- 
ing may be said to have given the fine 
arts a new dawn of streaming and vi- 
gorous light, that it was to be ex- 
pected the pages of an old, and what 


it is better to avoid offering zemarks 
upon), and the designs were rather up- 
blnshingly (though somewhat improv. 
ed) adopted by Sir John Hawkins, 
without necessity, in the life-time of 
Brown. Neither of these editors, ex- 
cept in the first instance of the inter- 
locutors meeting at Tottenham Cross, 
appear to have considered it was either 
appropriate, or desirable, to increase 
the interest of the work by locality of 
scenery. But let us pass over the 
book-plates, text-worthy or not, what 
shall te said to the vaunting assertions 
from time to time of the more hum- 
ble, though more apposite and needed 
similitudes of the fish caught or de- 
scribed, and usually given with the 
letter-press. Of this incidental and 
very material ornament, is there any 
edition that affords such spirited like- 
nesses of subject, as that just published 
under the superintendance of the 
praise-worthy bibliopolist, Mr. Ma- 
jor of Fleet-strect? Every representa- 
tion of this description has hitherto 
failed of interest, however accurate the 
likeness of the fish, from being taste- 
lessly executed. It requires no extent 
of genius to make the subjects of na- 
tural history appear like the old for- 
mal cut yew trees, or figures selected 
by a juvenile fancy, elaborately shaped 
by scissars, and formally pasted down 
where wanted. Birds soaring in flight, 
without accompaniment of either land- 
scape or sky, fish stuck like a patch, or 
ink-blot upon the page, and sometimes 
represented as swimming where no 
fish ever swam, on the surface of the 
stream, can no longer be countenanced, 
except in the wholesale representations 
of an Encyclopedia. Such absurdi- 
ties have been too long tolerated, but 





* Otter-hunt.—This diversion as attached to the River Lee, is probably now extinet. 


It is in memory when the hue and cry raised on the tracing of a single Otter, brought to- 
gether a few sportsmen, one or two bearing a long neglected spear-staff, and a pack of de- 
generated animals as Otter-hounds, for a day’s sport. After tracing some half-devoured 
fish and other signs of the marauder, for a considerable distance, the whole ended in the 
disappointment of a blank day. The same animal, as was sup » was afterwards killed 
ina ditch near Hoddesdon, by a half-lurcher dog that belonged to one of the weir- 
men. contest was said to have lasted above an hour, the Otter trying by every expe- 


dient to.drown his antagonist, whose owner, though a looker on, could render but little as- 

sistance, from being unprepared with weapons for such a contest. When killed it was ex- 

hibited at various seats in the neighbourhood, and the destruction of the animal considered 

of sufficient importance to entitle the owner of the dog to a liberal subscription, 
Gant. Maa, May, 1823. 
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which in the new edition are carefully 
and properly avoided. It may a 
difficult to .give the quickness of life 
to-the: fish, out of its native element, 
yet the editor has succeeded so well, 
that it may be suspected he is an ama- 
teur of the float, and was accompanied 
by an artist, whose task commenced 
on the instant the prey was released 
from the hook, and lay, as usual, gasp- 
ing for life, on the sedgy bank, while 
the angler renewed his farinaceous bait 
for further diversion. 

In Part II. by Cotton, the views 
now added are novel, and particularly 
interesting. It is impossible to pass 
those of Dove-dale, from drawings by 
Mr. Chantrey, without admiration : and 
the genuine angler will feel commin- 
gled respect and delight in at length 
obtaining an appropriate representation 
of the ‘ fishing-house,’ from drawings 
by Mr. Blake. It has hitherto been 
represented like a naked architectural 
specimen, built upon a spot where na- 
ture was too sterile to be in unison 
with the common amenity of anglers, 
and unfit to record such a friendship 
as existed between Walton and Cotton. 

If the recent editor has failed of 
‘giving universal satisfaction, consider- 
ing his introduction, Linnean arrange- 
ment, notes, and supervenient cuts, it 
must be with those who have often 
paced the banks of ‘old father Lee,’ 
and who would wish that instead of 
some pretty vignettes and tail pieces, 
the ‘ veriest coinage of the brain,’ his 
amateur friends had enabled him to 
substitute views either of Broxburne 
Church, King’s Weir *, Cheshunt 
Nunnery, or Waltham Abbey. Each 
of them objects, well known to Wal- 
ton and his scholar, as they talked 
and strolled either in the meadows or 
marshes of Nazing, Wormley, Ches- 
hunt, or hig aay ys Another objec- 
tion appears in the apparent parsimon 
of a sa we of ae iow the “ 
ginning of a chapter upon the half- 
. page where finishes the preceding one, 
too often occasioned by the arbitrary 
disposition of the press ; still however 


Walton's Angler.—Journal of a Midshipman. 
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not to be expected where $0 much at- 
tention has been paid to Fraphic and 
typographic effect. u. Hoop. 


—@— , 
Queen-sq. Blooms- 
Mr. Ursax, bury, Muy now 
SEND some further extracts 


ou 
from the Journal of a Midship- 
man for insertion in your Miscellany, 


Naples Bay, April 1823. 

We sailed from Malta on March 23, 
and after a tedious passage through the 
Faro of Messina, owing to contrary 
winds, arrived at Baiz Bay on the 28th, 
where we found a Neopolitan line of 
battle ship ready to convoy a fleet of 
transports with soldiers to Sicily. In 
this Bay all men of war and large mer- 
chant ships remain in winter on ac- 
count of the bad anchorage and heavy 
swell which sets into the Bay of Na- 

les at that season of the year. 

Baiz Bayt is distant 18 miles from 
Naples by sea, and seven or eight by 
land ; carriages are to be had at Poz- 
zuoli, a small town in the Bay. The 
road is for some distance by the sea- 
side, but strikes suddenly off into an 
avenue about two miles and a half 
long, perfectly level, and lined on each 
side by vineyards, which in summer- 
time must be delightful; the rest of 
the way is through the Grotto of Pos- 
silipo, which is about one mile in 
length, and 60 feet high at the en- 
trance, and is cut through a steep 
mountain. It is just broad enough for 
two carriages to pass abreast, and is 
lighted only by a dim lamp here and 
there; there is one day in the year 
the sun shines through it, and I hap- 
ape to pass this way on that day. 

y whom this passage was cut I be- 
lieve is not rightly known, but it 
is supposed to have been a quarry, as 
there are many in this mountain, and 
being of great length under ground, 
was cut through at the public expence. 
It leads directly to Naples, which, 
to look at from the sea, appears to be 
a very clean city, but when you enter 





® King's Weir.—Some sixty years agone the old toll-house at King’s Weir was tenanted 


one Ives, whom the trustees of the river 
whose settle many a 
last trout caught at 


tient angler adjourned to take his re 
e apron of the Weir. Many were the tales, and big and bouncing 


rmitted to sell his home-brewed ale, and to 
t, and hear the story of the 


the fish, weighing from ten to thirteen pounds, end no one had reason to suppose either 


line or net was man 


by a Munchausen. 


+ There is a painting of the Bay of Bais, with Apollo and the Sybil, by I. M. Turner, 
R.A. in the present Exhibition, No. 77. in Catalogue. 


it, 
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it, are soon iged of your mistake. 
Five or six fal ies live in one house, 
which is the fashion all over Naples. 

Baiz Bay abounds in many ancient 
ruins, and among'them the temples of 
Venus and Diana, with the tyrant 
Nero’s haths, and numerous other re- 
mains of antiquity of less mote. The 
Hot Baths are the most curious of any 
I have seen ; they are close to the wa- 
ters edge, and seem to have sunk into 
the » I should suppose caused by 
some eraption, as there are pace | 
houses near them half covered wit 
-water, and embedded in a perpendi- 
cular cliff of about 90 feet from the 
water. The entrance to the Baths is 
through a small door, half closed up 
with rubbish. The water which sup- 
plies these baths is so extremely hot, 
as to boil an egg in two minutes, and 
the stream from the spring makes the 

ge to the baths, which is 120 
eet long, so very close, that it takes 
away respiration, and is seen issuing 
from the crevices of the cliff. Visitors 
are thrown into such profuse perspi- 
ration, that on entering they are 
compelled to take off their coats and 
waistcoats to guard against cold on 
coming out. The passage is nar- 
row and dark, and strangers seldom 
go to the bottom of it, where the 
spring is: the guide carries a light- 
ed torch and a small bucket, in which 
he procures some of the water, and 
brings it gasping for breath, and half 
suffocated, and thus boils the eggs. 
Near this place there is another room, 
or perhaps it was formerly one of the 
apartments belonging to this bath ; 
in it are several other baths of about 
two feet and a half deep, most of which 
are filled up, but two remain ; the wa- 
ter of one of them is,just hot enough 
for a person to bear his finger in, and 
the other, which is separated only by 
a partition of about six inches, is ex- 
ceedingly cold. 

The country round about the Bay 
is hilly, and covered with vineyards. 
There is an ancient paved road, cut by 
Appius, the Roman General, from 
a it takes the name of the “* Ap- 
pian road way,” in the vicinity of which 
isa lake, known by the name of Mare- 
morti, or the Sea of Death, with num- 
berless remains of ancient architecture. 

The inhabitants in this part have 
found out that English visitors collect 
‘coins whenever any are offered for sale, 
and it is no less curious than true, that 
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an English penny has been put up for 
ag an pom. § at the low plies of 
2s. 1 Os 

Near the town of Pozzuolo there are 
some curious sulphur mines, known 
by the name of Hegia sulphurea terra. 
I took a walk there one afternoon, & 
distance of six miles from Baiz, and 
procured some specimens, which are 
most beautiful, but in getting them 
my hands and feet suffered, for in many 
ye it is burning with great fury. 

he specimens which are quite soft 
whilst hot, become hard when cold. 

Mount Vesuvius is at present tran- 
quil; it is only seen smoking at inter- 
vals. On coming to Naples, we 
the Mounts Etna and Stromboli; the 
former is the largest and highest of the 
three, and was completely covered with 
snow. Stromboli rises directly from 
the sea, and | believe is always seen 
burning at night, but we passed it in 
the day-time, when it was smoking, 
it is of a conic form. 

We are now in Na Bay, the 
weather being more favourable. I 
shall not go up Vesuvius this time, as 
it is extremely cold. 

The Theatre of St. Carlos is the 
largest and most magnificent I have ever 
seen; it is almost too grand; the bal- 
lets are likewise the same. There were 
upwards of 100 men and women 
dancing at the same time, all in the 
same attitude; but I would rather see 
a good English comedy, as its grandeur 
is fatiguing, and svon forgotten. The 
King's State Box, which is in the centre 
of the first circle, is very grand; but 
the whole has too much of gilding 
about it to be pleasing to the eye. 

An Austrian frigate has arrived here, 
and the Neapolitan 74 I mentioned re- 
turned to Baiz Bay on the Ist of April. 

As the ancient towns of Baiz and 
Pozzuolo, and the grotto of Posilipo, 
are slightly noticed in the foregoing 
paper, it will not perhaps be consi- 
dered objectionable to give a short 
ce of these formerly magnificent 

ces. 

' Baia, or (as spelt in ancient Geo- 
graphy) Baiw, is an ancient village 
of Campania in Italy, situated be- 
low the promon Misanum, and 
Puteoli on the Sinus Baianus, fa- 
mous for its hot baths, which served 
the Romans for the purposes of me- 
dicine and pleasure. The hot springs 


and medicinal vapours that abound i 
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the énvirons of Baia must at a very 
éarly period have excited the attention 
of valitudinarians, as bathing was the 
constant amusement and refreshment 
of the Greeks while in health, and 
their remedy when diseased ; but Baiz 
does not seem to have attained a de- 

‘ee of celebrity superior to that of 
other baths, till the Roman Common- 
Wealth begair to decline. As soon as 
the plunder of a conquered world was 
transferred from works of public use 
and ornament to objects of private 
luxury, the transcendant advantages 
which Bai offered to Roman volup- 
tuaries, flying from the capital in search 
of health and pleasure, became an ob- 
ject of peculiar attention. 

The variety of its natural baths, the 
softness of its climate, and the beauties 
of its landscape, captivated the minds 
of those whose passion for bathin 
knew no bounds. The ablutions whic 
they might wish to practise at Rome 
required an enormous expense in aque- 
ducts, stoves, atid attendants, but thicre 
they found a place most delightfully 
seated, where waters bubbled sponta- 
neously out of the ground; and its easy 
communication with Rome was also a 
circumstance that recommended it. 

Hither the miglity ralers of the em- 

ire retired for a temporary relaxation 
after the fatigue of bloody campaigns 
aud civil contests. Their habitations 
were small and modest; but increasing 
laxury soon ailded palace to palace, 
with such expedition, that space was 
wanting for the vast demand. Accord- 
ingly architects, supported by bound- 
less wealth, extended their founda- 
tions into the sea, and drove that ele- 
ment back from its ancient limits: 


*¢ Marisque Baiis obstrepentis urges 
Summovere littora.”-—Horace. 


But the sea has since recovered much 
more than it lost. From being a place 
of resort fot a season, Baiz grew up to 
a permanent city, and its wealthy in- 
habitants rendered it as much a mira- 
cle of art, as it was before of nature. 
Its splendour may be inferred from its 
innumerable ruins in heaps of marble, 
mosaics, stucco, and other precious 
fragments of taste. 

t flourished in full glory in the days 
of Theodoric the Goth; but the destruc- 
tion of these inchanted palaces soon 
followed the irruption of the Northern 
conquerors, who overturned the Ro- 
man system, sacked and burnt all be- 


fore them, and destroyed and dispersed 
the whole race of nobility. © > ' « 

No sooner had opulence withdrawn 
its s ft, than the unbridled sea 
rushed back upon its old: domain ; 
moles and buttresses were torty asunder 
and washed away; whole promonto. 
ries, with ‘the sacred towers that on 
covered their brows, wéré undérmine 
and tambled headlong into the déep ; 
where, many fect below the surface, 
——- of streets, foundations of 

ouses, and masses of walls; may be 
discovered ; internal commotions of the 
earth contributed also in 4 great degree 
to the general devastation. 

Mephitic vapours and stagnated wa- 
ters have converted this favourite seat 
of health into a den of pestilerice, at 
least during the Summer heats ; and 
yet Baiz in its ruined state, and strip- 
ped of its ornaments, still presents 
many beautifal and striking subjects 
for the pencil of the artist. 

Post.iPo is a celebrated mountaiit 
and grotto near the city of Naples. ‘Ie 
took its name from a villa of Veditis 
Pollio, erected in the time of Augus- 
tus, and called ‘ Pausilypam,”’ from’ 
the effect which its beauty was sup+ 
posed to produce in coeperiling sorrow 


and anxiety. This mountain is beaw 


tiful in the extreme, and justly ho- 
noured with its appellation, as no 
scene is better calculated to banish 
melancholy and exhilarate the mind. 
The grotto is nearly a mile in length, 
and is made through the mountain; 
20 fect in breadth, and 30 in height. 
On the mountain Vedius Pollio had 
not only a villa, but a reservoir of 
—_ in which he kept a number of 
ampfeys, to which he used to throw 
such of his slaves as had committed a 
fault. When hz died, he bequeathed, 
among other parts of lis possessions, 
his villa to Augustus; but this mo 
narch, abhorring a house where so 
many ill-fated creatures had lost their 
lives for very slight faults, caused it to 
be demolished, and the finest mate- 
rials in it to be brought to Rome, and 
with them raised Julia's portico. 
Virgil’s tomb is said to be above the 
entrance of the grotto of Posilips. 
A vaulted cell, and two modern win« 
dows above, present themselves to 
view—the Poet’s name is the only or- 
nament of the place. No sarcophagus, 
no urn, and even no inscription, setve 
to feed the devotion of the classical 
pilgrim. The epitaph, though not ge- 
nuine, 
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muitey is yet ancient; it was insertbed 
by order or the Duke of Peseolangiano, 
the proprietor of the , Or a mar 
ble ab placed in the side of the rock 
opposite to the entrance of the tomb, 
where it still remains. It is as fol- 
lows: 


«« Mantua me genuit, Calabri rapuere, tenet 
nunc 
Parthenope: cecini pascua, rura, duces.” 


An Italian aathor, supposed to be 
Pietro Stefiano, assures us that he him- 
self had seen, about the year 1526, the 
urn su to contain the poet's 
ashes, standing in the middle of the 
sepultere, supported by nine little mar- 
ble pillars, with the inscription just 

noted on the frieze. He adds, that 
Robert of. Anjou, apprehensive lest 
such a precious relic should be carried 
off or destroyed during the wars then 
raging in the kingdom, took the urn 
and pillars from the tomb, and de- 

ited them in the Castel Nuovo. 
This extreme precaution eventually oc- 
casioned the Joss which it was meant 
to preserve: for notwithstanding the 
most laborious search and frequent en- 
quiries made by the orders of Alphonso 
of Arsagon, they were never more dis- 
covered. Some, indeed, have asserted, 
that the tomb is not the sepulchre of 
Virgil. Among these we may reckon 
Cluverius and Addison. Virgil’s Tomb 
is now sometimes the retreat of assas- 
sins, or the lurking-place of Sbirri. 
Few places, however, are more pic- 
turesque, and from the recollection in- 
separably interwoven with it, no spot 
. ae interesting than the tomb of 
irgil, - 

The whole hill of Posilipo is co- 
vered with country seats and gardens, 
for summer resort, being protected 
from the hot South and West. In the 
middle of the passage is a Church 
or Chapel ; but the dust raised by the 
horses and carriages is very offensive. 

Pozzvozo, anciently called Puteoli, 
is a-town of Naples, in the province 
of Lavora, situated on the Gulf of 
the Mediterranean to which it gives 
name: Having suffered much both 
from wars and earthquakes, it is re- 
duced to a r condition, though 
still furnishing many remains of its 
ancient - ower and splendour. 
Its Church was built from 
the Temple of Jupiter, in the highest 
part of the city, and was constructed 





of latge blocks of -matble, end’ in 2 
rfiatmer so sotid, that it has uiaintained’ 
its existence, notwiths the de- 
predations of War, earthquakes, and 
time. Te is of the Corinthian order, 
and was dedicated fo St. Augustn 
under the name of Jupiter, by Ca 
pernias Piso, a Roman Knight, as 
appeats by an inscription on the front 
of it. It contains also two parish 
charches, eight convents, and about: 
19,000 inhabitants. 

In a square of this town stands = 
— marble — with basso 
relievos on its pannels, represent 
the fourteen eilies of Asta Minow 
which had been destroyed by an earth- 
quake, and tebuilt by Tiberias. It 
supported a statue of that Empetor, 
erected by the same cities, as a monu- 
ment of their gratitude. Each city is 
represented by a figure bearing in its 
hand some characteristic emblem. The 
most striking monuments of Pozzuoli 
are the remains of the Temple of Ju- 
piter Serapis, and those of the Mole 
that formed the Port. The former stands 
in the precincts of the town, partly in 
a garden, and partly in the cks 
surrounded by some new buildings. 
Its form is nearly square, about 130 
feet long, and somewhat less in breadth. 
It was inclosed in a court divided into 
small apartments, several of which still 
exist. Three of the four columns of 
the Portico are standing, and the fourth 
lies extended on the pavenient. They 
are of marble, and its roof is support- 
ed by 16 pillars; the pedestal remains. 
Some beautiful statues have been 
found buried in the earth under the 
tuins, and many fine fragments of ca- 
pitals, cornices, and sculptured pieces, 
still remain seattered around in the 
midst of dirt and rubbish. 

Several piles of the Mole still staid 
unbroken. ‘They are sunk under deep 
water, and once su ted arches, parts 
of which remain in a scattered state, 
notwithstanding the waves. When it 
was erected is not known. Antoni- 
nus repairedit, when damaged or thrown 
down by the fury of the sea. Its soli- 
dity and durability are owing, in a 
gteat degree, to the quality of the ce- 
ment made of Pozzolana sand, which 
hardens under water, and acquires the 
strength and consistency of marble. 
— arches bear = = of —_ la, 
aud are supposed by the people of t 
town to be the remains of the ‘bridge 

- whic 
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423 State of Ireland-— Education recommended—Spain. 

ye that > wet nam FS fits 
phrenzy, threw over from 

Puteoli to Bain. W.R. 


Mr. Ursay, Devon, May 10. 
WAS stationed a considerable time 
in that beautiful but distracted 

country Ireland; and conversed much 
with very enlightened Churchmen on 
the most eligible mode of civilizing the 
lower orders, whose disposition is 
when uninfluenced by temporary or lo- 
cal irritation, aggravated too frequently 
by real distress. I was uniformly in- 
formed, that to the extreme ignorance, 
arising from want of education, might 
be truly ascribed the vast and lament- 
able prevalence ofimmorality and crime. 
To civilize India, those who, like me, 
have long resided in that country, have 
in print often recommended the com- 
munication of a knowledge of our lan- 
guage and literature, leaving conversion 
© Christianity, to reflection through 
the silent operation of time, and the 
perusal of sacred writings. The late 
excellent Bishop of Calcutta, judging 
for himself on the spot, has eloquently 
and forcibly recommended this precise 
procedure, from an expressed convic- 
tion, that any attempt to mix up reli- 
gious instruction, in the first instance, 
with education, would completely de- 
stroy all hopes of ultimate success, by 
alarming the native mind in reference 
to the present absurd, but deep-rooted 
religious prejudices. It is wo pas | 
expected by those best acquainted wit 
this interesting subject, in all its im- 
portant bearings, that the Hindoo, sen- 
sible of his present security of person 
and property, will contrast his situation 
with that of others less happily govern- 
ed; and will; in time, adopt the religion 
and institutions of a nation to whom 
he is so much indebted, and whose 
language and sciences he has obtained 
sufficient knowledge of to guide his 
judgment and conduct. 

Allowing for localities, and some pe- 
culiar circumstances, this reasoning is, 
in a great measure, applicable to the 
state of 1 gomeer and gross ignorance 
of the Irish peasantry. Roe a million 
sterling annually would be happily and 
beneficially bestowed in establishing 
simultaneously, over the whole extent 
of Ireland, schools on the accelerated 
system of education. In a short time, 
the Nobility and Gentry (to whom 
there exists not a superior description 
of mankind) would reside, with satis- 





faction, on their estates, confirming ¢i« 
vilization, and imparting merited hap- 
a to a fine race-of people. : 
ower order care little a ‘Catholic 
Emanci ation. Their whole cares are 
occupied in procuring the scanty means. 
of a miserable existence, 

bordering on starvation. Let education 
have a free and ramified course, and 
ere long, the benefits of k 

cannot fail (as History’ suifciently 
evinces) to introduce the blessings ‘of 
true Religion. All efforts short of this, 
where the people and their sufferitigs 
are so far removed from actualobser- 
vation, will constitute a physical, but 
nota moral government, however well: 
intended measures may be. 





* alieno in loco, 


Haud stabile regnum est.” 


In all wars with France, an inva 
sion of Ireland is a source of uneasi- 
ness to Great Britain: for decided as 
our naval superiority is, the vigilance 
of English fleets may be eluded, on ac- 
count of the uncertainty of the winds, 
or misinformation. Such, however, 
will be the indubitable effect of edu- 
cation and instruction on the minds 
of the natives, and so much will they 
feel an identity with the British Em- 
pire, that co-operation with an 
will no longer be dreaded, as former 
motives for it will no longer exist. 

Dictates of wisdom and prudence guid- 
ed Government in carefully avoiding 
every thing that might lead to war in 
the late negociations. The sound po- 
licy of this Country will be to remain 
at peace, till positive aggression may 
force a departure from a pacific sys- 
tem, so requisite under the best consi- 
deration of existing circumstances, 
The disturbed state of Ireland may not 
be the least of such considerations. By 
treaties, Foreign Powers are bound to 
—_ another Revolution in France. 

f called in prematurely, France alone 
will pay the penalty of maintaining 
troublesome allies, of whom that King- 
dom will soon become heartily tired ; 
nor can this be any legitimate cause of 
war to this country, interested in pre- 
— revolution that has ae 
avoidably added four hundred miltions 
to the national debt. Again, the vain 
attempt to prevent the establishment 
of a free constitution in Spain, will 
om ultimately nugatory. That no- 

le-minded and honourable nation is 
at present deficient ia the means of ef- 
fectually 


[Mays 
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the spirit of liberty which ani- 
wipe tone, tibey ats -dnticate of ale 


sitiews Of war, nioney, regular armies, 
Seated towen, and! Geeta. By inregu: 
lar warfare, they will occasion infinite 
losses to their opponents, who will get 


a mik ‘possession of the country, 
and porn fi a form of government 
modified according to that of France. 
Beit 30.) The moment they relinquish 
the country, the high-minded people 
of Spain will overturn all this, and re- 
vert to their original Constitution, 
leaving France with little inclination to 
enter on a second Crusade which would 
terminate similarly, independent of in- 
creased public debt, an useless spillin, 
of blood, and a deep wound inflic 
on her general and commercial pros- 
perity. A deep-rooted hatred will na- 
turally be generated between the two 
Kingdoms, and this cannot but ope- 
rate favourably for Great Britain, in 

enting co-operation in naval wars 
that have occasioned heavy expenditure 
in repeated instances. 

Reverting to the sad state of Ireland, 
Mr. Urban, we must deem it fortunate, 
that the Union, which has been so 
highly advantageous to her, has obvi- 
ated there, at least, all pretended ne- 
cessity for an idle and clamorous gab- 
bling on the threadbare subject of an 
absurd Parliamentary Reform. Ireland 
has her hundred members in the House 
of Commons; while Scotland has only 
the very limited number of forty-five. 
In forming the Union, she was paid 
for her Boroughs. Her proportion of 
debt and taxation is extremely mode- 
rate; and moral education is only want- 
ing on an extended scale, to render 
her happy, and to compensate for the 
miseries ocsasioned by untoward cir- 


-cumstances. 


The question of Moderate Reform is 
now much animadverted to in the pub- 


‘lic prints of opposite descriptions; and 
‘im a publication of so great extent as 
-yours, touching on it occasionally, may 
‘do much 
‘wagance of wild and visionary theories, 


in checking the extra- 


leading to the most dangerous innova- 
tions. roposal of giving one hun- 
enacens to Counties, appears 

to be generally disapproved. On the 
contrary, the granting of members to 
Cities is generally assented to, 

decause that in effect such will in a 
great measure represent the counties 


containing these. cities. It cannot Le 
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expected, that the publick 
should pa ers a loss opto sitet pur- 
chase of Boroughs become a vested 
property ; and therefore the Cities may 
fairly called on to the: pur- 


ae rag, | into the ie 
The Close Boroughs, on thee having 
fewest electors, would, of course, be 
those fairly selected, as far as may ap- 
pear expedient. Forty shillings in for- 
mer times were equivalent to nearly 
forty pounds of the currency of these 
times ; and — — disturb- 
ing the t privi of the - 
shillin nl a8 Teens frecholie 
entitled to a vote ought to be raised in 
some proportion to the diminution in 
the value of money. House-owners, 
who actually reside in such rated at 
not less than fifty pounds, appear in 
reason as fairly entitled to a vote asa 
forty-shillings freeholder. The sub- 
ject of temperate reform is daily gain- 
ing more strength; and it cannot be 
but right to throw out ideas that may 
be acted on with general satisfaction, 
and perfect safety in due time. True, 
it is said, leave all to the wisdom of 
Parliament; and so, generally speak- 
ing, it ought to be: but, Mr. Urban, 
members of Parliament are but men 
among men; and hints suggested in 
works of great circulation, may prove 
not altogether useless when the hour 
of discussion arrives. 


Yours, &. Joun Macponap. 


Mr. Urzayn, May 16. 


> i Correspondent, * P. C.” in 
March last, p. 227, in dissenting 
from the opinion of Negros on the de- 
rivation of the name of Isabella, al- 
ludes to a circumstanee from which he 
supposes it was derived, and which 
may be worth relating. The Infanta 
Isabella, wifeof the Archduke Albert, 
vowed, before the siege of Ostend in 
1601, never to change any of the gar- 
ments which she then wore until the 
place surrendered ; the besieged held 
out for three years and seventy-eight 
days, during which time she religiously 
adhered to her resolution. In this long 
period, her linen, particularly that next 
to her body, of course became changed 
from white to yellow, and alt 
the latter colaur was before held in 
great contempt, it was, from this cir- 
cumstance, immediately introduced, 
and became very fashionable under the 
name of “ Isabella.” This anecdote 
i3 








if 


a few years since, called ** 
Spectator,” from which I shall 
extract the cause of other revolutions 
in fashion, which have generally been 
by some great personage wear- 
mga peculiar dress, ewher to conceal 
some personal defect, or to exhibit 
some of Nature’s gifts. Thus the close 
erops:of the reign of Francis 1. were 
eceasioned by a wound which he re- 
eeived ‘in his bead, and which obli 
him to have his hair cut off. The 
beautiful hair of Louis XIV. when a 
child introduced perukes with flowing 
eurls, and the enormous wigs which 
succeeded them were invented to co- 
yer a slight inequality in one of the 
shoulders of the Dauphin. The ruff 
was introduced to conceal a scar in the 
meck of Francis II. Perhaps: the va- 
riation in the fashion of the present 
day between loose trowsers and tight 
—— or breeches, for dress, may 
attributed to the perfect or mal- 
formation of the legs of the traders of 
the ton at the moment. ' X. 


. Mr. Ureay, May 2. 
+ her late Dr: Cooke of Corpus 

Christi College, Oxford, de- 
served all that you have said of him, 
{p. 281) but the following should be 
added. 

When the two Emperors and the 
King of Prussia visited Oxford, Dr. 
Cooke's apartments in the College were 
assigned to the King. Some time after 
his return to Germany, the Doctor re- 
ceived a most flattering letter from the 
King, ex ressing the pleasure he had 
received from his treatment at the Doc- 
-tor’s, and it was accompanied with a 
large and beautiful vase of the Seve 
‘China *, on. one side of which was a 
portrait of the King, on the other a 
view of Berlin. 

The King cameto Oxford by way 
.of Benson, and when his attendants 
first got sight of Oxford, its resem- 
‘blance ‘to Berlin was such, that they 
‘thought they were going home. 

It 3s said that it did not occur to the 
-Eaiperors that such an acknowledg- 
‘ment would have been very pleasing 
‘to those who had given up their — 


4a 





* for their accomodation. 


* When the late King of Prussia was 

ter of Dresden, he removed this manu- 

facture and the workmen to Berlin, where 
. it is now carried on. 








Origin of peculiar Faéltiont-—-Eltham Palace.  [iay, 
in an entertaining work : 


OF SE tenia ddA t0 which 
- Jong neglect and wanton injury 
heave reduced the magnificent Hall of 
want oe in Kent, rendered its 
by t L.owner 
etme tears 


struction was contem~p! 


the oo of a gentleman of rank 
and acknowledged taste, whe, J shave 
been informed, has succeeded .in-ob- 
taining from Government a sim ade- 
quate to placing this venerable -beild- 
ing in substantial repair. 

On the rumour of its destruction, an 
application was made for the roof, 
which is of timber, in fine preserva- 
tion, and for beauty of desigayand 
carving, has not many superiors’ in 
Fagland. King’s College, Cambridge, 
was the intended place of its destina- 
tion ; and certainly as that building is 
about to undergo an important and 
very extensive alteration, an apartment 
might have been so applied and. pro- 
<eee as to have admitted of. its 

ing covered with the elegant,roof of 
Eltham Hall, provided the architeet, 
who is a gentleman of superior taste 
and skill, felt no scruples as to. its 
style, which is certainly more ancient 
than the period of King Henry VI. 
But even had this anomaly been the 
price of its preservation, surely no per- 
son pretending to good taste and anti- 
quarian feeling, would have breathed 
a censure. 

Eltham Hall is distinguished by two 
oriel or bay windows at the West ex- 
tremity. ‘The one on the South side 
is considerably mutilated, but theother 
remains in good preservation. . ‘Their 
shape is oblong, their groined roofs of 
exquisite beauty, and their windows 
exhibit a simple elegance .of design 
which can ip no respect be sur ‘ 

I should -have deplored the extinc- 
tion of this venerable and ,neble re- 
main of architectural grandeur >; its 
preservation is an -honour to the eoun- 
try. The example is of. rare eeeur- 
rence; and it should be remenybered 
that the building which has thus. been 


-rescued from impending destruction, 


is:the vestige of an ancient regal pa- 
lace. B. 





t+ See an account of this ‘Royal’Palece, 
in vol. xen. i. p. 9.-—Ebit. 


Mr. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





Repositories and private Collections. Em- 

. bellished with a coloured Plan of the Parish, 
and Sixty-five other Engravings. By W. 
Robinson, LL. D. F.S.A. Member of the 
Honourable Society of the Middle Temple ; 
Author of the Histories and Antiquities of 
Tottenham, Edmonton, and Stoke New- 
ington, in Middlesex. 2 vols. 8vo, Ni- 
chols and Son. 


Ww: have seen more than one pub- 
lication, in which an apology 
has been made for the author’s engag- 
ing in Topography, because it was 
(wrongly) called the humblest species 
of Literature. From this aspersion, 
Dr. Robinson has ably vindicated it 
in his preface. For our parts, we can 
say, with veracity, that during our cri- 
tical labours we never met with more 
prosing, common-place, and error, 
than in the greater part of original 
publications. What are more than 
two-thirds of the poetry published but 
absolute nonsense in metre, a mere ex- 
pression of things in figurative language, 
which are not worth saying at all? what 
are more than half the sermons, and 
half the essays daily almost issued from 
the press, but words without ideas ; 
sentences formed of mere truisms and 
obvious things? As to politics, they 
are in the main made up of inflamma- 
tory harangues, with perfect ignorance 
of circumstances, and real injury to 
the publick, because misleading it. On 
the contrary, it would be difficult to 
write a topographical work of any 
kind, without its having a useful bear- 
ing somewhere, independently of a 
large portion of curious history, which 
t 

8 


i ntly involves. Why a man 
hould be cmudduet of infertor intel- 
lects, because he takes an interest in 
investigating the changes of property, 
times, and we are utterly at a 
loss to conceive. Such things form 
integral ponte rag, Pe man in 
various of society ; the progress 
of law and civilisation, the improve- 
ments effected by genius and reason ; 
and many other x bm connected with 


Gant. Mac. May, 1823. 


ilosophy in its loftiest view. If the 
_ at the Judicatore collect mi- 
nute facts, as being essential to accu- 
tate conclusions ; if they patiently lis- 
ten to petty details, inventories, and ca- 
talogues ; if they dive, should the ques- 
tion require it, into the veriest trifles; 
if no imputation of imbecility attaches 
to these high persons for such neces- 
sary and important patience, we cau- 
not conceive why Antiquaries and To- 
pographers, who only do the same 
things for a different object, should 
require any vindication. If it be at 
all important that records should be 
carefully preserved, it is of double uti- 
lity that they should be printed. Ifa 
family portrait is mostly a gratification, 
an epitaph is often doubly such. Ifa 
deed or a will be an indispensable se- 
curity, a published whole or abstract 
of it often preserves the property, or 
prevents it from misapplication. In 
short, we consider ‘Topographical 
works as always useful, often of high 
hilosophical importance ; and to be so 
far from degrading their authors in an 
intellectual view, that they frequently 
are the works of men engaged in learn- 
ed professions, of whose talents and 
knowledge the world never entertain- 
ed the shadow of a doubt. The real 
and solid objection to Archzological 
and ay works of the first 
character is their very heavy expence ; 
but we are glad to find that even this 
sometimes unavoidable evil may be 
got rid of, as in the elaborate work 
before us, which comprises in two 
volumes, 8vo, handsomely embellish- 
ed, the contents of an expensive folio. 
A parish so near London as Enfield, 
must contain a large portion of mate- 
rials, because where there is conti- 
guity to the Metropolis, the habita- 
tions of men eminent in the national 
annals are most likely to be found, and 
more ample portions of curious history 
be attached to such Indeed it 
is singularly odd, that some of the 
* most interesting spots near London, in 
regard to scenery, convenience, and 
every thing desirable in a rural view, 
should now be utterly deserted, some- 
times absolutely unknown. For in- 
stance, 
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starice, Havering Bower, near Rom- 
ford, a most delightful spot, is now, as 
to its picturesque pretensions, quite for- 
gotten, except among the neighbours. 
Many other antient palaces may be 
named in a similar predicament. Of 
these Enfield was one; and though 
now no inconsiderable village, was, 
we are inclined to think, notwith- 
standing modern seats and decorations, 
of higher picturesque character than it 
now 1s, because, in our judgment, the 
grand effect of the forest and the park, 
with its towered castle, or pinnacled 
mansion, is far superior to the mere 

rettiness of the lawn and shrubbery. 

n short, it is a subject perhaps of 
well-founded regret, to the admirers of 
scenery, that so many sites of our an- 
tient palaces should have been thus de- 
serted, but changes of times and cir- 
cumstances introduce new necessities, 
to which submission is inevitable. Pa- 
lace is derived from paler,—to wan- 
der, and simply implied a place of tem- 
porary residence. Antiently it was 
usual for our kings and nobility to 
have one principal seat, which, in the 
language of the day, they called their 
standing house, and other dwellings 
upon manors, which they held in 
hand, and managed by prepositi or 
bailiffs. ‘To these they used to resort 
occasionally with their suites, till they 
had exhausted the stock of provisions, 
and then remove to another. This is 
the reason why we find the old writs 
of our kings tested from places now 
very obscure. Another very important 
use was made of the parks. Deer was 
not universal in the earlier zras. Herds 
of mares were turned out with sial- 
lions, like cows with a bull ; and these 
pa were devoted to the support of 
arge studs. The use of such secondary 
mansions for jointured widows and 
sons, is still retained among the nobi- 
lity. Such (except Roman remains, 
of which hereafter) is the leading fea- 
ture of the antient History of Enfield, 
as a Royal vill, though it did not come 
to the Crown till in devolved to Henry 
IV. and became parcel of the Duchy of 
Lancaster. 

But we shall proceed through this 
copious and ate work serialim, as 
Dr. Robinson has arranged it, and ex- 
tract from it various notices of a cu- 
rious kind. 

We know that there is an old pro- 
verb, “‘ Up with the corn, up with the 


[May,. 


horn.” In p. 19, we find the follow- 
ing singular assertion: _ 

** Experience avoweth true, though it be 
hard to assign the true cause thereof, that 
when wheat is dear, leather is always cheap ; 
and when leather is dear, then wheat is 
cheap.” 

Enfield once stood upon the great 
Roman road, the Ermine street ;, and 
it appears that a simple market town, 
eee ne. only upon their lord, abso- 

utely turned the great highway to their 
own place, viz. that of Ware (p. 22.) 

The term Hayward is still retained, 
but the office is very little known. 
Green-street quarter had, it seems, an 
hayward, “ whose business it was to 
tread out the property of the grass in 
the marsh and common fields before 
mowing, previous to the inclosure (p. 
23). From p. 27, we see that making 
rivers navigable was an object of Par- 
liamentary attention so early as 5 Hen. 
II. The utility of water carriage seems 
to have been afterwards well under- 
stood. Lord Burleigh, and the wise 
Ministers of Elizabeth, encouraged the 
conversion of the Lea into a navigable 
stream, which the people of Enfield 
vehemently opposed, whereupon 

*« An intelligent malster and farmer, in a 
Letter to the Queen, stated the true reason 
of all this opposition from the Enfield men 
was, that they could not monopolize the 
corn. His letter sets forth, That their 
horses [the carriers’] were worn out and 
killed in seven years, having eat as much 
corn, hay, and grass, as would have kept 
three or four hundred milched cows, useful 
both living and dead; all provisions might 
be brought to London muc r by wa- 
ter. That certain rich men at and near En- 
field would buy up each 4 or 500 quarters of 
the farmers, to be delivered on certain days, 
which lessened the country markets, raised 
the price, and left the City unprovided; 
that they hought up also all the little that 
others brought to market, and delivered 
their corn at the bakers’ and brewers’ houses, 
where they baited their horses, and, except 
the buyers would give four or five shillings 
more on every horse load, they could neither 
have meal nor malt; but since the naviga- 
tion was opened, there was a fair open mar- 
ket at Queenhithe or the water side.” P, 30. 

This extract well explains the: old 
Jaws about regrating, &c.. &e. 

*‘In 1583, we find that the swans were 
decreased, but that there would be game 
enough for hawking on the back and mill 
streams and on the main river, were it not 
for the poachers.” P, 32. 


To 
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To understand this, it is fit to ob- 
serve, that the game here alluded to, 
consistéd chiefly of herons, which were 
ptecious for hawking, and at this time 
were much destroyed by persons going 
about with hand-guns. In Mr. Gage’s 
valuable ‘* History of Hengrave”’ is a 
clear elucidation of this matter. 

In pp. 47, 49, are prints of spoons, 
and ‘a Knife and fork, silver gilt, found 
in @ shagteen case. The latter are not 
so' curious as those published by Mr. 
Brand in the Archeologia, but the 
workmanship is rich. ‘The spoon in 
p- 49, has a great resemblance to one 
of brass in our possession, which hav- 
ing the figure of the Virgin Mary at 
top, was evidently an Apostle spoon, 
This has only a naked child, and has 
no relation to ecclesiastical aflairs. It 
seems to be a mere fancy figure. In 
page 50, we have a copper weight of 
James 1. It represents the King hold- 
ing a sceptre in his right hand, and a 
mundus on the front: on the reverse 
ae under a Crown. This was the 
o o 
weight of the gold sovereign of James 
l. The first mention of weights for 
money being issued from the Mints, 
occurs in the Gth of John; but Ruding 
thinks (1. 231) that they were in use 
before that time. The reader will, 


s 


*¢ At the North-west corner there is a 
mount, similar to a small keep of a castle, 
and opposite to it, on the other side of the 
moat, which probabjy supplied both the 
keep and castle with water. The slope is 
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however, probably agree with us that 


it was much more tastefal to ‘have 
them marked like this, than to be ‘as 
they now are, mere round pieces of 
brass. 

We shall now attend to Dr. Robin- 
son again: 


** About half a mile Eastward of the 
Church, down Nag’s-Head-lane, at the dis- 
tance of two fields from the lane, in a mea- 
dow, known by the name of Old- Bury, there 
is an oblong area of three acres, two roods, 
32 perches, inclosed with a double bank of 
an oblong form, surrounded by a wide and 
deep moat, with high embankments, and 
which on the North side is above three 
times as wide as on the other sides. The 
South side is 132 yards long, with a vallum 
about 12 yards high; and the North side 
160 yards long, and the vallum not less in 
some places than 15 yards high, and 16 
yards wide at the base. The East and West 
sides are 135 yards long, the vallum on the 
West side eight yards wide at the base, hav- 
ing formerly an entrance in the middle cor- 
responding with another in the inner val- 
lum, which is 40 yards long at the East and 
West ends, and 96 yards long on the North 
and South sides. The moat, which is be- 
tween the two banks, is from 10 to 12 
vards wide, except on the North side, where 
it is at least 32 yards wide. The valla all 
round (except on the East side without) 
are in tolerable preservation.” 


11 yards, and the diameter at the top five 
yards, with four trees planted on it ia the 
form of a squarg. The British oppidum [s 
large circular entrenchment} on Bush Hill, 
bears S.W. about one mile off.” pp. 61—6€3. 
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Long before Dr. Robinson wrote, 
an opinion was formed that this was 
the site of a castle, or castellaced man- 
sion, built by Humphr. de Bohun in 
1347, though the spot is called Old- 
éury and Cesar's p, though the 
words of the Royal license of fortifica- 
tion use the words mansum manerii 
(i.e. the site of the palace), and though 
it was not usual to build castle-walls 
upon high valla, and no outlines of 
towers, round or square, appear in the 
ground plan. Add the following par- 
ticulars. Enfield, because the term 
Oldbury is retained, may be derived 
from other sources than Dr. Robin- 
son supposes, viz. from Hen—old. An- 
tiquaries have removed with reason 
the site of the grand battle between 
Suetonius Paulinus and Boadicea, 
from Islington, Stukeley’s imaginary 
appropriation, to somewhere about 

anstead in Epping Forest, which is 
in the vicinity oF Enfield. It is cer- 
tain too, that Pznius Posthumus, se- 
cond in command, entrenched him- 
self very strongly, and refused to join 
Paulinus in the action. We do not 
say that ¢his was his camp, only that it 
is possible so to have been, from the 
following reasons: Ist, Because the 
Romans never threw up double 
trenches, though the inuer might be 
a pretoriam, but under pressure. 2d. 
Because the oldest camps having the 
highest valla, this is of the earliest 
form in our island*. 3d. Because it 
is of the square form of the camps of 
Lipsius, which the editor of Hyginus 
makes only two-thirds of the oblong 
camp, and is but small; for the troops 
of Posthumus being but few, and the 
vallum obli under danger to be 
completely lined or girt with soldiers, 
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(may, 
the area is not likely to-have been’ ex- 
tensive, 4th. Because there is a ‘ta- 
mulus for reconnoissance, and: a- cas- 
tellum ot outport, a little more thati‘a 
mile from the camp, and between the 
two, human bones and coins have been 
continually found. That the spot af- 
terwards became a station and’ séttle- 
ment of Romans and Britons, living 
near, as common, however difficult of 
appropriation, from the imperfeetiou 
and omission of the Itineraries, is-to te 
inferred from the most satisfactory 
evidence. It stands by the Ermine- 
street. Celts, large iron nails [indica- 
tive of settlements, see Hoare’s Anc. 
yin). a hypocaust, earthen vases, 
funeral urns, and coins beyond num- 
ber, have been found. As to the ap- 
propriation of this interesting spot to 
the site of a castle, is manifestly, from 
p- 65, not Dr. Robinson’s own opi- 
nion, we hope that he will canse ex- 
periments to be made with the spade, 
according to the rules and instructions 
of Sir R. C. Hoare. 
(To be continued. ) 


83. Narrative of a Journey to the Shores 
of the Polar Sea, in the years 1819, 20, 
21, and 22. By John Franklin, Capt. 
R.N. F.R.S. and Commander of the Ex- 
pedition. 4lo, pp. 768. Murray. 

THE noble and enterprising spirit 
which the British Government has 
manifested in the promotion of science 
and useful discoveries, will reflect, to 
the latest posterity, immortal honour 
on our native land. The perseverance 
and dauntless courage of our country- 
men, in their arduous and perilous re- 
searches, must also excite the admira- 
tion of the civilized world. | Before 
the expeditions of Hearne ¢, the sterile 





* In Mr. Fosbroke’s MS copy of the Encyclopedia of Antiquities, chap. 
he zras of Roman camps is exhibited from the best autho- 


this mode of discriminating t 
rities, and will soon be printed. 
+ Hygin. pp. 128, 318, &e. 


Earth-works, 


~ Samuel Hearne, afterwards governor of Prince of Wales's Fort, in Hudson's Bay, un- 
dertook three expeditions tv the North of America; the object of which was to ascertain 


whether there was a North-west passage for ships through 


udson’s Bay. The first ex- 








pedition commenced on the 7th of Nov, 1769; and the second on the 23d of Feb, 1770. 
After experiencing innumerable difficulties and hardships, Mr. Hearne returned, without 
accomplishing the object of his journey, The third oy as was more successful, and 
eonsequently more important. He tlreh discovered the Copper Mine River, which’ forms 
& most interesting feature in his narrative. On his arrival at this river, Mr. Hearne was 
not a little surprised to find it differ very much from the descriptions that had been given 
of it by the Indians. They spoke of its being so | as_to be navigable for shipping ; 
but the part that Mr.:Hearne saw was scarcely navigable for a canoe. It was, indeed, 
about one hundred and eighty yards wide, but it was every where full of shoals, and 
no fewer than three falls of cataracts in it were in sight at first view. Near the water's 


edge there was some wood; but not a single tree grew among the a@jacent hills ; ‘and’ the 
whole 
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regions. of North America were com- 
seer anknon ’ pve the 

lication of Captain Parry’s. , 
phy = ay ute Nar. 
tative, our esnaraphical sem oa has 
been wonderfully extended. 

Although Captain Franklin’s Land 
expedition has not afforded all the in- 
formation that could be desired, man 
important results have been obtained. 


.The main object was to determine the 


latitudes and itudes of the northern 
eoast of North aie and to tread 
that coast from the mouth of the Cop- 
per-mine River, to the eastern extre- 
mity of that continent. The hardships 
experienced by our countrymen in this 
expedition, are heart-rending in the 
secital; but they appear to have pro- 
duced no other effect than that of arm- 
ing them with patience and perse- 
verance. 

The Narrative comprises all the par- 
ticulars of the “* Journey to the Shores 


of the Polar Sea, in the 1819, 20, 
21, and 22°", Captain Fisakliaand 
his party embarked at Gravesend, ‘on 
board the Prince of Wales, belonging 
to the Hudson’s Bay Company, on the 
23d May, 1819, and arri at York 
Factory, Hudson’s Bay, on the 30th of 
August. Preparations were immie- 
diately made for the journey. Tlie 
ay roceeded across the country to 
ort Chipewyan, where they were join- 
ed by Dr. Richardson and Mr. Hood. 
On the 18th of July, 1820, they em- 
barked in three canoes; coasted the 
Lake, entered the Stony river (one of 
the discharges of the Athabasca Lake 
into the Slave River), and dashin 
down the same noble streams whic 
Mackenzie navigated, soon reached 
the establishments on the great Slave 
Lake. Here, procuring Copper Indians 
for guides, and consulting with them, 
Captain F. determined to abandon his 
original intention of descending Mac- 








whole timber of the neighbourhood, even in its greatest prosperity, was so crooked and 
dwarfish, that it could have been of little use for any other purpose than fire-wood. 

Early in the morning of the 15th of July, Mr. Hearne began his survey. This he con- 
tinued about ten miles down the river, till, heavy rain coming on, he was compelled for a 
while to cease. The whole course of the stream he found to be as full of shoals as the part 
that he had seen the day before: in many places its width greatly diminished; and, in his 
progress, he passed two lofty cataracts. 

The Copper-mine River was at this time frequented by considerable numbers of Esquimaux 
Indians, who came thither te hunt and fish; and, notwithstanding the general good cha- 
racter and conduct of the American Indians, who had accompanied Mr. Hearne, they 
wickedly attacked such of the Esquimaux as they could find; and destroyed every individual 
of them. Mr. Hearne earnestly endeavoured to divert them from this intention, but in vain. 

When Mr. Hearne arrived at the sea, the tide was out. He was certain that it was the 
sea, or gome branch of it, by the whalebone and the seal-skins which had been found in the 
tents of the Esquimaux, as well as by a great umber of seals which he saw on the ice. 
At the mouth of the river the sea was full of islands and shoals as far as he could discern 
even with the assistance of a telescope. He had completed his survey about one o'clock in 
the morning of the 18th of July, st which time the sun was a considerable height above 
the horizon; so that he had not only day-light, but even sun-shine during the whole night. 

After some consultation with the Yodine’ Mr. Hearne erected a mark, and took posses- 
sion of the coast, in the name of the Hudson’s Bay Company; and then set out on ‘his 
return to Prince of Wales’s Fort. About thirty miles from the mouth of the river he went 
to visit ove of the places called by the Indians a copper-mine, and represented by them to 
have been so rich in metal, that if a factory were built at the river, a ship might be ballast- 
ed with copper ore instead of stone. By their accounts the hills were entirely composed 
of that metal, in lumps, and like immense heaps of pebbles. But these accounts were so 
much at variance from the truth, that, after a search of nearly four hours, Mr. Hearne 
could find only une piece of this metal of any size worth notice. 

The Indians, being extremely anxious to rejoin their wives and families, hastened back 
with such rapidity towards the place where these had been left, that, in one day, they 
walked forty-two miles; and before they reached the place, the feet and legs of Mr. 
Hearne had swelled considerably, and his ancles had become quite stiff. The nails of his 
toes were bruised to such a degree, that several of them festered and dropped off. To add 
to this misery, the skin was entirely chafed from the tops of both his feet, and from be- 
tween every toe; so that the sand and gravel irritated dom in such a manner, that, for a 
whole day before the party arrived at the women’s tents, he left the print of his feet in 
blood at almost every step he took. Had the Indians continued to travel at the same rate 
for two or three days longer, Mr. Hearne must unavoidably have been left behind. Imme- 
diately on his arrival at the tents he washed and cleansed his feet in warm water; and after 
some other simple applications, and a little rest, they were healed. 

kenzie’s 
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kenzie’s river, and try a new route to 
the -Mine river, not only to the 
eastward of Mackenzie, but of Hearne. 
They visited the Copper-Mine river 
(334 miles N. of Fort nia pe and 
C +r Mountain; attained the Polar 

- Sea, lat.67°47' 50” N. long. 115°306’ 49” 
W. and sailed 550 miles along its shore 
to the eastward. 

We shall now proceed to extract a 
few passages illustrative of the inte- 
resting nature of the work. Captain 
F. thus describes the Stone Indians— 
an extensive tribe in North America: 

«< The greatest proportion of labour, in 
savage life, falls to the women: we now saw 
them employed in dressing skins, and con- 
veying wood, water, and provision. As 
they have often to fetch the meat from 
some distance, they are assisted in this duty 
by their dogs, which are not harnessed in 
sledges, but carry their burthens in a man- 
ner peculiarly adapted to this level country. 
Two long poles are fastened by a collar to 
the dog’s neck, their ends trail on the 
ground, and are kept at a proper distance by 
a hoop, which is lashed between them, im- 
mediately behind the dog’s tail ; the hoop is 
covered with net-work, upon which the load 
is placed. ; 

“« The boys were amusing themselves hy 
shooting arrows at a mark, aod thus train- 
ing to become hunters. The Stone Indians 
are so expert with the bow and arrow, that 
they can strike a very small object at a con- 
siderable distance, and will shoot with suffi- 
cient force to pierce through the body of a 
buffalo when near*.” 


Our travellers, in their route to Chi- 
pewyan, found several rein-deer, which 
the natives are very expert in killing: 

*¢ The Copper Indians find by experience 
that a white dress attracts the rein-deer most 
readily, and they often succeed in bringing 
them within shot, by kneeling and vibrating 
the gun from side to side, in imitation of 
the motion of a deer’s horns when he is in 
the act of rubbing his head against a stone. 

«© The Dog-rib Indians have a mode of 
killing these animals, which, though simple, 
is very successful. It was thus described by 
Mr. Wentzel, who resided long amongst 
that people. The hunters go in pairs, the 
foremost man carrying in one frand the 
horns and part of the skin of the head of a 
deer, and in the other a small bundle of 
twigs, inst which he, from time to time, 
rubs the horns, imitating the gestures pecu- 
liar to the animal. His de follows, 
treading exactly in his footsteps, and hold- 
ing the guns of both in a horizontal posi- 
tion, so that the muzzles project under the 








* See a letter from Captain Franklin, on 
Buffalo hunting, vol. xct. i. p. 4. 


arms of him who carries the’ head.'* Both 
hunters have a fillet of white’ skin’ round 
their foreheads, and the foremost has a strip 
of the ee ae 

a ch ¢! erd by degrees, raisi 

ip’ <a slowly, w setting heien’ down 
somewhat suddenly, after the manner of a 
deer, and always taking care’ to Tift their 
right or left feet simultaneously. If any of 


the herd leave off feeding to gaze this 
extraordinary phenomenon, it in stops, 
and the head begins to play its part by lick- 
ing its shoulders, and performing other ne- 
cessary movements. In this way the hun- 
ters attain the very centre of the herd with- 
out exciting suspicion, and have leisure to 
single out the fattest. ‘The hindmost man 
then pushes forward his comrade’s gun, the 
head is dropt, and they both fire nearly at 
the same instant.. The herd scampers off, 
the hunters trot after them; in a short 
time the poor animals halt to ascertain the 
cause of their terror, their foes stop at the 
same instant, and having loaded as they ran, 
greet the gazers with a second fatal dis- 
charge. The cousternation of the deer in- 
creases, they run to and fro in the utmost 
confusion, and sometimes a at part of 
the herd is destroyed within the space of a 
few hundred yards.” 


In their return across the Barren 
Grounds, our travellers experienced the 
most appalling distress and misery. 
The following affecting statements 
will afford a melancholy interest. 

** September 10, 1820.—About noon the 
weather cleared up a little, and, to our great 
joy, we saw a herd of musk-oxen grazing in 
a valley below us. The party instantly 
halted, and the best hunters were sent out ; 
they approached the animals with the ut- 
most caution, no less than two hours being 
consumed before they got within gun-shot. 
In the mean time we beheld their proceed- 
ings with extreme anxiety, and many secret 
prayers were, doubtless, offered up for their 
success. At length they opened their fire, 
and we had the satisfaction of seeing one of 
the largest cows fall; another was wounded, 
but escaped. This success infused spirit 
into our starving party. ‘To skin and cut 
up the animal was the work of a few miautes, 
The contents of its stomach were devoured 
upon the spot, and the raw intestines 
which were next attacked, were pronounced 
by the most delicate amongst us to be ex- 
cellent. A few willows, whose tops were 
seen peeping through the snow in the bot- 
tom of the valley, were quickly grubbed, 
the tents pitched, and supper cooked, and 
devoured with avidity. This was the sixth 
day since we had a good meal. ‘The éripe de 
roche, even where we got enough, only 
serving to allay the pangs of hunger fora 
short time. 

** Sept. 22, The hody of the men ‘ had 

halted 
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among some willows, where they had 
cked. up some pieces of skin, and « few 
Cee rial rendered the 
ing. e 
bones Biable’ by kurning. and eaten them, 
as well as the skin; and several of them had 
added their old shoes to the repast. Peltier 
and_ Vaillant were with them, having left 
the canoe, which, they said, was so com- 
pletely broken by another fall, as to be ren- 
dered incapable of repair, and entirely use- 
less, The anguish this intelligence occa- 
sioned_may be conceived, but it is beyond 
my power to describe it. Impressed, how- 
ever, with the necessity of taking it for- 
ward, even in the state these men a 
ed it to be, we urgently desired them to 
fetch it; but they declined going, and the 
strength of the officers was inadequate to 
the task. To their infatuated obstinacy on 
this occasion, a great portion of the melan- 
choly circumstances which attended our 
subsequent progress may, perhaps, be at- 
tributed. e men now seemed to have lost 
all hope of being preserved ; and all the ar- 
guments we could use failed in stimulating 
them to the least exertion. After consum- 
ing the remains of the bones and horns of 
the deer, we resumed our march.” 


At last weakness forced the party to 
separate; Mr. Hood, Dr. Richardson, 
and Hepburn, remained ; while Cap- 
tain Franklin pushed on for Fort En- 
terprise to procure assistance, but Fort 
Enterprise had been left desolate. Two, 
Vaillant and Credit, dropped behind 
in the snow, and the state of the rest 
may be gathered from the following : 


«€ Scarcely were these arrangements finish- 
ed, before Perrault and Fontano were seized 
with a fit of dizziness, and betrayed other 
symptoms of extreme debility. Some tea 
was quickly prepared for them, and after 
drinking it, and eating a few morsels of 
burnt leather, they recovered, and expressed 
their desire to go forward; but the other 
men, alarmed at what they had just wit- 
nessed, ‘became doubtful of their own 
strength, and, giving way to absolute dejec- 
tion, declared their own inability to move. 
I now earnestly pressed upon them the ne- 
cessity of continuing our journey, as the 
only means’ of saving their own lives, as 
well as those of our friends at the tent.”... 

Fontano next fell, he was an Italian, 
“* and had served many years in De Meu- 
ron’s regiment. He had spoken to me that 
very morning, and after his first attack of 
dizziness, about his father; and had begged, 
that should he survive, I would take him 
with me to England, and put him in the 
way of reaching home. 

“« The was now reduced to five per- 
sons, Adam, Peltier, Benoit, Samandré, and 
myself. .... 

** At length we reached Fort Enterprise, 
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and to our infinite di: rivghek anf 
found it a perfectly \. 

was no deposit of provi no trace 
of the Indians, no letter Mr. Wentzel 


to point out where the Indians might be 
found. It would be impossible for me to 
describe our sensations after entering this 
miserable abode, and di ing how we 
had been neglected: the whole party shed 
tears, not so much for our fate, as for that 
of our friends in the rear, whose lives de- 

nded entirely on our ing immediate 
Pelief from thie place.” as 

Some of the sufferings of those in 
the rear are thus detailed : 


Sept. 11.—** On arriving at the pines, 
we were much alarmed to find that Miche 
was absent. We feared that he had lost 
his way in coming to us in the morning, 
although it was not easy to conjecture how 
that could have happened, as our footsteps 
of yesterday were very distinct. Hepburn 
went back for the tent, and returned with it 
after dusk, completely worn out with the 
fatigue of the day. ichel too arrived at 
the same time, and relieved our anxiety on 
his account. He reported that he had been 
in chase of some deer which passed near his 
sleeping place in the morning, and although 
he did not come up with them, yet that 
found a wolf which had been killed by the 
stroke of a deer’s horn, and had brought a 
part of it. We implicitly believed this story 
then, but afterwards became convinced from 
circumstances, the detail of which may be 
> mars that it must have been a portion of 
the body of Belanger or Perrault. A ques- 
tion of t here p ts itself; namely, 
whether he actually murdered these men, or 
either of them, or whether he found the 
bodies on the snow. in Franklin, 
who is the best able to judge of this matter, 
from knowing their situation when he parted 
from them, s ted the former idea, and 
that both Belanger and Perrault had been 
sacrificed. When Perrault turned back, 
Captain Franklin watched him until he 
reached a small group of willows, which was 
immediately adjoining to the fire, and con- 
cealed it from view, and at this time the 
smoke of fresh fuel was distinctly visible. 
Captain Franklin conjectures, that Michel 
having already destroyed Be » com- 
pleted his crime by Perrault’s » in order 
to screen himself from ey alien 

** Sunday, Oct. 20.—In the morning we 
again urged Michel to go a hunting that he 
might if possible leave us some provision, 
to-morrow being the day appointed for his 
quitting us; but he shewed great unwilling- 
ness to go out, and lingered about the fire; 
under the pretence of cleaning his gun. 
After we had read the morning service I 
went about noon to gather some tripe de 
roche, leaving Mr. Hood sitting before the 
tent at the fire-side, arguing with Michel; 
Hepburn was employed cutting down a tree 

at 








a Sea 
at's éhort distance from the tent, being 
desirous of accumulating « quantity of fire- 
wood befote he left us. A short time after 
L went out, I heard the report of a " 
and about ten minutes afterwards Hep 
called to me in a voice of great alarm, to 
come directly. When I arrived, 1 found 

r Hood lying lifeless at the fire-side, a 
att having apparently entered his forehead. 
I was at Sint horror-struck with the idea, 
that in a fit of despondency he had hurried 
himself into the presence of his Almighty 
— by an act of his own hand; but the 

uct of Michel soon gave rise to other 
thoughts, and excited suspicipns which were 
confirmed, when upon examining the body, 
I discovered that the shot had entered the 
back part of the head, and out at the 
forehead, and that the muzzle of the gun 
had been applied so close as to set fire to 
the night-cap behind.”... 

*¢ Sept. 29. Upon entering the now de- 
solate building, we had the satisfaction of 
embracing Captain Franklin, but no words 
¢an convey an idea of the filth and wretched- 
ness that met our eyes on looking around. 
Our own misery had stolen upon us by de- 
grees, and we were accustomed to the con- 
templation of each other’s seein Rae 
but the ghastly countenances, di eye~ 
balls, and sepulchral voices of Mr. Franklin 
and those with him, were more than we 
could at first bear.” 

Of the costly and superb manner in 
which this interesting work has been 
embellished, we cannot speak too 
highly. It reflects considerable credit 
on. the talents of the Artist, and the 
munificent spirit of the Publisher. 


84. Poetical Sketches; with Stanzas for 
Music, and other Poems. By Alaric A. 
Watts. 12mo. pp. 158. 

HAVING been indulged with a 
perusal of this elegant little volume, 
we regret to see at the foot of the title- 
page, that it is there stated to be ‘* print- 
ed for private circulation,” as from 
the sparkling beauty of the many little 
poems it contains, we think a more 

eral diffusion of it would be accept- 
able to the publick. The author ap- 

rs to live on the best terms with 
is poetical friends, and his taste and 
enthusiasm induce him properly to 

a jate their merits. For this, he 

will have more ample scope in his 

intended ‘‘ Specimens of the Living 

Poets.” 


_ The first poem in this collection is 
entitled «“‘ ession.” It is a 
spirited sketch of the ceremony of the 
- imposing rite of the profession of a 
Nun, as observed in the Southern 
parts of Jtaly. 
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eager at oe 9 

of again adverting to this liule, 

in our Poetical Department, we 

at present extract only the two - 

ing specimens: - ; mrs 

“ Seeetininge Se 

an Arabian Tale, ty the Rev. G:Croky. — 

It is a sunny vision—a deep dream— = * 

Too full of Beaty for the 5 har; dwell, 

Unpained, upon the dazzling rays that stream 

Around the Bard’s creations. Music’s swell 

Voluptuous on the ear ;—the camel-bell; 

Borne — on the distance ; — banners 
bri t, 

Instinct with gems ;—that ere he fell, 

And starry Eblis,—in their mingled might, 

Deluge cach weary pulse with too intense 
delight. 


We turn away with dim, delirious sense 
From that so fervid blaze ; and seek repose 
From Eastern splendour and magnificence, 
From gorgeous palaces, and clouds of rose, 
Sceptres and thrones, and diamond-crested 
brows,— 

Pluming our spirits’ pinions at the » 
Where’ sweet Flotexthe warbles Ereh her 


woes 
In strains, of power each turbulent thought 

to ’suage, [wild war to wage! 
And bid the Passions cease their fierce, 


Ii. 
Surpassing Lyrist! from thy powerful hand, 
The thunders and keen lightnings of the 
Muse 
Speed forth in glorious might :—thou canst 
command 
The noon-tide burst of poesy ;—yet infuse 
Its twilight calms and bloom-refreshing dews 
Amid thy deep conceptions ; and canst braid 
eames rich and bright, with variegated 
ues, 
As those on an Arabian Heaven displayed, 
Ere day’s last rainbow-beams have vanished 
into shade !” 


Sonnet to ‘* the First-Born.” 
Never did music sink into my soul 
So ¢ silver sweet,’ as when thy first weak wail 
On my ‘rapt ear in doubtful murmurs stole, 
Thou child of love and promise !—What « 
tale 
Of hopes and fears, of gladness and of » 
Hung on that slender filament of sound! 
Life’s guileless pleasures, and its gtiefs pro- 
found 
Seemed mingling in thy horoscope of doom. 
Thy bark is unched, snd lifted 4 thy eal 
Upon the weltering billows of the world; 
But oh! may winds far gentler than have 
hurled 


hy cogging sueel doo Re: Eatgines: 
Or, if thy voyage must: be rough,—mayst 
thou [am now! 
Svon scape the storm and be—as blest as I 
85. Travels 
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85. Travels m Ireland, in the Year 1822, 
*: ing Sketches of the Moral, 
"Physical, and it State of the Coun - 


, with Reflections on the best Means of 
tapovon 1 Com By Thos. Reid, 

ember of the Royal College of Surgeons, 
., Ge. pp. 375. v0. 

IF three acres per head be estimated 
the fair average annual consumption of 
every person, then a square mile, or 640 
acres, divided by three, leaves 213 per- 
sens anda fraction, as the proper num- 
ber for every such portion of soil. But 
inclreland, according to the table in 
our author (p. 333), the number is 277 
to every square mile, and this in a 
country where manufactures are only 
partial, where few great landholders 
reside, where there are no poor-rates, 
where the population, overpowering 
the means of subsistence, enormously 
raises the rent of land, where the pro- 
duce is exported (to raise rent for land- 
lords who reside in England, whence 
the money comes, and whither it re- 
turns), and where the labourer who 
has only time and work to offer, can- 
not find employ on demand. To a 
Soeapaiin. Sam, therefore, pat om 

» the question is not whether 
ee a Tesenel country, but 
how the population can possibly sub- 
sist at all, under such awful circum- 
stances; and we are sure, that so far 
from any blame attaching to Govern- 
ment, much praise is due to them, for 
having preserved their estates and lives 
for the Gentry, which, under the cir- 
cumstances stated, could not have 
been effected, but by great vigilance 
and wisdom (we use the word fear- 
lessly) on the part of our modern 

men. It is certainly indispens- 

able that Rebellion should be checked, 
but when hunger is the stimulant, and 
Government cannot invade private pro- 
perty, all ms Me legislatively do is 
to introduce Poor’s Rates, a measure 
which, in this country, has done much 
good in prevention of oppression and 
insurrection; and we make not the 
smallest doubt, but, under such a heavy 
‘taxation, the Gentry would have invent- 
ed means of finding the poor employ. 
e do not say that the institution of 
Poor’s Rates in the present form is un- 
objectionable, or that any Ministry 
atiempt such an introduction 


- into. am \ or poe agg ruin- 
ous obloquy and un arity ; but we 
eertainly think. thee 1 X 

'. Gant. Mae. May, 1823. 


and. the fra- 
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ternizi of England have & 
tight to of Parliament. the better 
substitution of and wages, up- 
on demand, to be paid out off a Coun- 
ty Rate. Such, we believe, was the 
usual plan of Buona 
distressed were employed upon the 
fortifications or other public works ; 
and the expence levied upon the dis- 
trict once a year. We make no apo- 
logy for quoting Buonaparte, use, 
in defence, we say, that we are not in- 
clined to be his advocates in general ; 
but this we know, that the land is by 
Providence saddled with the popula- 
tion ; that it is the condition by which 
its being private property can alone 
exist; and that England, by means of 
its Poor’s Rates, puts an end to op- 
ression on this head; whereas, in 
reland, instead of this check upon 
neglect of the poor, Government is 
forced to tell them in plain English, 
** Labour you cannot have, because 
your landlords will not give it you; 
but we, the administrators of Govern- 
ment, dare not irritate them, and yon 
must do the best you can. They com- 
pel us to keep you down; and you 
must live, and give them any price for 
tatoe ground, sooner than starve.” 
The question of Ireland then is simply 
this; an unemployed population press- 
ing upon subsistence ; and a situation 
in which Government cannot inter- 
fere, without meddling with private 
pres, Since the Union, we appre- 
end, no restriction can be placed in 
regard to the manufactures of Ireland; 
nor do we think that any Government 
acting upon the correct principle of 
governmental institution, viz. public 
protection, has a right to impose re- 
straints upon an incorporated nation, 
except so far as such a nation does 
not contribute to support the expence 
of that protection ; and to that amount 
it has a right to be taxed, leaving all 
profits to commerce. But the compe- 
tition of population will reduce that to 
nothing, unless there be forcign trade 
and exportation. Ireland has no mo- 
nied interest, no manufactures except 
linen, and it shoulders England, un- 
less there be war and extraordinary de- 
mand, in its agricultural interests. It 
fixes the population on the land in 
the — o3 rabbit warren ; it yaar 
what Mr. Owen’s m {we 
without danger aad sinter 
systems, must inevitably end in; but 


wi 
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it is as utterly impossible to reconcile 
an indefinite population with comfort- 
able subsistence, without extent of ter- 
ritory, as to augment stock upon a farm 
of certain‘ boundaries, at the option of 
the owners. When America formed 
part of our colonies, the public men of 
the day considered it a fortunate open- 
ing for excessive population, and so it 
certainly was. In short, the case is 
simply this: Population, we repeat, is 
pressing upon subsistence. Unnatural 
prices are tendered from distress, like 
the terms offered by needy men to 
usurers. If the commodities raised in 
consequence, will find the prices re- 
uisite’to meet the high rents (as in 
time of war they did), all will go on 
aceably ; but if they do not, the Bi- 
Fie account ensues of Pharaoh and the 
Israelites, in brick-making, and (as 
proverbs save a world of words) ex- 
ting more of a cat than his skin. 
iis nation used to luxurious habits, 
there can be no bounds to the neces- 
sity for money. The Irish gentlemen 
are. pattern characters for liberality of 
sentiment, hospitality, and nobleness 
of mind, but these qualities imply dis- 
regard of expence ; and if it were possi- 
ble, though we think it unlikely, that 
they would all turn Quakers and Phi- 
lanthropists, Ireland would no longer 
want a Military Force, beyond a Yeo- 
manry, to support the Magistracy. 
When, instead, Government is merely 
so situated as to be placed in a pure 
police situation, that of preventing the 
mischief of unemployed population in 
a starving state, any reasonable person 
may see, that had they by the same bayo- 
nets forced Poor’s Rates upon the Gen- 
try, no poor man would give four or 
five pounds an acre for potato ground, 
if he could go to‘an overseer and obtain 
eight, nine, or ten shillings a week, 
according to his family. e repeat, 
that we do not recommend Poor's 
Rates. We think the system abstract- 
edly bad ; we would rather say, that it 
is a check upon the abuse of landed 
proprietorship, a check of Providence 
upon more selfish appropriations of ter- 
ritory, upon making donkeys of human 
beings, like the vulgar, i.e. gainin 
two shillings by their daily labour, oat 
turning = = in the lanes for — 
tenance. But the provoki 0 
the subject is, that all this pt sehbier 
sary. Hands and heads can provide 
comfortable modes of existence, where 
labour is cheap, in nine instances out 


of ten, and the simple word manage- 
ment can do wonders. Have I any 
clay on my estate? bricks and tiles can 
be made; have I lime? mortar is of 
easy acquisition : in short, resources on 
the spot or the vicinity, may make the 
peasantry comfortable. Among , nu- 
merous instances mentioned by Mr, 
Reid, we quote the following: 


“« We travelled several miles through the 
estate of the Marquis of Downshire, which, 
evinces unequivocal and most gratifying as- 
surance, that some portion of its noble pro- 
prietor’s time is spent at home. If report 
be true, the tenants on this estate pay 
higher rents than those of the neighbour- 
ing gentry; and if any judgment may be 
formed from their appearance, they are 
much better able to pay them.” P. 183, 


Now let us su that all or nearl 
all of the Raglich gantry lived in lon 
don or Bath; and that there were no 
manufactures in the country. The 
provision trade would be all that the 
country would supply. Every article 
of necessity or luxury beyond that sup- 
ply, must be drawn from a foreign 
source, and would impoverish only. 
At all events, the profit of the product 
is limited to that of the raw ‘material, 
the return to that of the producer only. 
There are no customers for labour be- 
yond the farmer. The real workmen 
are the cattle; for in large farms there 
are often only three or four human be- 
ings to ten horses and as many oxen. 
Now England, smarting under the 
Poor's Rates, and knowing the conse- 
quences of an excessive and idle popu- 
lation, makes people work for the pa- 
rish, if they will not work for them- 
selves, and bad as we think the sys- 
tem abstractedly, we solemnly believe 
that it has roar the Gentry wise and 
hilanthropic, because they know that 
if one party has only to pipe and the 
other to dance, it is a very eligible 
mode of relief to have an accession of 
performers from other avocations and 
we ag se The truth is, that this 
ook luminously shows the obvious 
misery of a non-resident gentry who 
are not taxed for their absenteeship by 
Poor Rates, and also that the latter are 
almost needless, where they do reside, 
and act towards their dependents upon 
rinciples of paternity and public spirit. 
e have heard a nobleman say, with 
regard to Ireland, “‘ who would reside 
in a barbarous country, if he could 
live in a civilized one?” True. _ 
why 
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why is it barbarous? Because all is 
carried off, and nothing brought in. 

‘ *¢ From the first — (ar Mr. —~ 
was capable of ing observations, 
have invariably found the increase of chil- 
dren in Ireland to be in an inverse propor- 
tion to the means possessed by their pa- 
rents to support them; namely, that the 
— persons in the yore | ve always 

n the most prolific; and the more I see 
of the country, the more decided is my 
conviction of that remarkable fact.” P. 203. 


Mr. Atkinson says, that population 
doubles in Ireland in forty-six years. 

Now we solemnly believe, that in 
all over-populous countries there must 
be either extent of a or impor- 
tation, or contentment with bare sub- 
sistence in common; in other words, 
there must be emigration or com- 
merce, or absolute prohibition of 
luxury. 

Thus far we have gone, because we 
think with Mr. Reid, ‘the greatest 
blessing that the wisdom of man 
could devise for the peasantry of Ire- 
land, I should decidedly say, is employ- 
ment.” P. 361. 

Setting aside the absolute nonsense 
of supposing that Ireland is ruined by 
having the Brotestant Religion preach- 
ed there, and payment of Tithes, which 
is as much as to say that taking away a 
tenth, carries off the other nine parts ; 
and a tirade of sixteen pages of error 
on this subject (p. 344 to p. 360), we 
do not hesitate to affirm, that more 
full, satisfactory, and useful informa- 
tion is no where to be found than in 
Mr. Reid's second part. It is a Com- 
mittee ng most judiciously com- 

, and admirably adapted for the 
investigation of the senator, the philo- 
sopher, and the philanthropist. Mo- 
rals, statistics, politico-economics, pro- 
vincial habits, prison-investigations, re- 
ligious opinions, the state of parties, po- 
pulation returns, in short, the contents 
of quarto volumes are contained in this 
very meritorious cheap octavo. We 
think that it is an error of authors not 
to print their political opinions in se- 
parate pamphlets; but these opinions, 
though in our judgment unsound, are 
too few and too trifling to detract from 
the character of the work, which is 
really one of very high value. The 
first part, “The Ancient History of 
Ireland,” is in the manner of Rapin, 
i. €, narrative most plausibly concate- 
nated, but uninteresting ; no display of 
striking incidents, which permanently 
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experience that it is the especial be- 
netit of history to confer. Take 
the book, however, as a whole, it is 


very good. 

—@— 

86. A View of the present State of the Scil 
Islands, exhibiting their cat tagneail 
to the British Empire, the Improvements 
of which they are susceptitle, and @ par- 
ticular Account of the Means lately adopt- 
ed for the Amelieration of the Condition of 
the Inhabitants, by the Establishment and 
Extension of their Fisheries. By the Rev, 
ove vpn Missionary from the So- 
ct for ing Christian Knowledge, 
and Mirkster of St. Martin’s and St. 
Agnes, Scilty. Svo. pp. 338. 

DR. JOHNSON said of us Anti- 
quaries, that we were apt to become 
enamoured of the face of Time, by 
frequently looking at it; but as the 
face of Time is not that of Beauty, we 
are inclined to think that to be ena< 
moured of the former, is not, in the 
proper meaning of the word enamour- 
ed, correct taste. Our author seems 
to judge as we do of the face of Time, 
concerning the Scilly Islands, by the 
splendid eulogium which he has given 
in the title-page of their importance, 
&c. &c. every single part of which 
lofty pretensions it would require little 
less than the discovery of the philoso- 
pher’s stone to effect. Through repre- 
sentations of this sanguine unphiloso- 
soon cast, Government is perpetually 

arassed with projects, and censured 
by weak enthusiasts. Attempts at 

improvement, by being made on a 

pean be too costly scale, fail, and de-. 

ter others from wiser plans, such as 
alone are in our judgment feasible, 
with respect to the Scilly Islands. 

Our author shall speak for himself, 
in order to show that we are not un- 
candid in our opinions. 

In the first place he observes, that 
there is a great scarcity of water in 
ss (P. 12.) Secondly, that it 
would require two millions ten thou- 
sand pounds, at least two-thirds of 
that sum, and four millions seven 
hundred and thirty thousand and forty: 
tons of stone, to make two piers or 
moles for a safe harbour (pp. 12, 18). 
Thirdly, that the natural . products of 
the soil seem to be a thin short ii 

rass, intermixed with a few ‘heath 
owers, and a dwarf kind of. furae 

(p. 51). That the meat of the-small 

black cattle is bad, because in the of 

islands 
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islands their: food consists in a t 
measure of sea-weed (p. 78). That 
the horses are small, and erally 
poor, their chief food being the furze, 
which they find on the hills; that the 
sheep are small, but high on the hinder 
legs, with long thin ragged tails (p. 79) ; 
that the hogs are numerous, but that 
those of the poor being fed on ore-weed, 
limpets, &c. are, as to the meat, of a 
disagreeable redness, and a very unpa- 
latable fishy taste; that many cattle 
actually die in the winter through 
hunger ; and that the poultry is gene- 
rally small and lean(p. 79). Fourthly. 
That the air causes to strangers a swim- 
ming in the head, a tendency to sleep 
in the eyes, and different degrees of 
amentia, in rather numerous natives. 
Fifthly. That for one man who dies a 
natural death, nine are drowned (pp. 
81, 82). Sixthly. That there are no 
streams, and but few springs in any of 
the islands. Seventhly. That the fine 
sand with which the roads and many 
other parts of the islands are covered 
in the summer, dazzles the eyes by an 
incessant glare, and in winter, being 
furiously blown in the face by the 
boisterous gales prevalent in that sea- 
son, stings like a nettle (pp. 84, 85). 
Eighthly. That storms often arise al- 
most suddenly, and last long, and the 
inhabitants eoten no protection of 
trees, nor aught that might interrupt 
their violence, feel their effects very 
sensibly (p. 85). 

Such is the picture of the Scilly 
Isles, drawn by the author; and, as 
every political economist knows, that 
one-third of a given capital expended 
upon good soils, will produce infinitely 
more than the whole capital laid out 
upon sterile subjects, we leave our 
readers to judge, whether Scilly, as 
being of the state described, would not 
require twenty times its value to make 
it of an equal worth with numerous 
soils in Great Britain in a state of 
waste, and whether it is fit for any 
thing else in a prudent view, than 
forts, garrisons, and small ports and 
fisheries. As to the latter, they are 
undeniable good things, but the diffi- 
culty is not to find catchers of fish, 
but eaters of it without sauce, so es- 
sential an ingredient to render it pa- 
Jatable, that the consumption of it in 
a fresh state is almost wholly limited 
to the middling and higher orders. 
However, we are sincerely rejoiced to 
find, from Mr. Woodley, that govern- 


mental and charitable aid, rendered*in 
panwine the herring, pilchard, and 

bster fisheries, has been exceedingly 
beneficial (p. 148); and that-so eas 
an establishment as a manufactory of 
twine and cordage, and of usefal em- 
ployments connected with it, is almost 
the only desideratum remaining. ina 
that view. Now we think that a sof- 
ficiency of persons requisite to esta- 
blish such a manufacture, by instruct- 
ing the natives, is a matter of great fa- 
cility. 

In page 165, we find the old Celtic 
mode of thatching houses (as to the 
addition of straw ropes), exhibited in 
Mr. Fosbroke’s Encyclopedia of Anti- 
quities (p. 76); still in use. 


‘* They drive large wooden pegs into the 
chinks between the stones, about a foot and 
a half from the top of the walls, and but a 
little distance from each other. Having 
laid on a sufficient quantity of thatch, they 
bind it down with straw ropes, fastened to 
the pegs before mentioned, extending from 
the front to the back of the house, and in- 
tersected by ropes of the same material run- 
ning from end to end; so that if the ropes 
hold, the roof cannot be blown away with- 
out taking with it the top of the wall. The 
appearance of these roofs certainly does not 
convey the idea of a cottage ornée, but use 
and custom must justify the practice, ex- 
cept, perhaps, in 

‘a cottage of gentility, 
Which * pleases that Pah Gatling 
vice 
Is the pride that apes humility.’” P. 165. 

We are sorry that Mr. Woodley has 
quoted such a silly, illiberal, and con- 
tracted reflection ; but we should not 
have noticed the circumstance, had it 
not been to make a proper retort. A 
thatched cottage ornée is a mere affair 
of the picturesque, and has no more 
connection with vice and the devil, 
than a house of Grecian architecture 
with a slated roof. The essence of 
holiness, of the genuine Christ-like 
spirit, is meekness. The intolerant 
and cruel bigotry of the irrational fa- 
natic will alone mix with arsenic the 
milk of human kindness; and with 
sorrow we observe, because Mr. 
Woodley is manifestly a philanthro- 
pist, an inclination to indulge in sneers 
and caustic remarks, which well-bred 
men will only ascribe to unwise irri- 
tability. ’ 

The following harrowing antedote 
is told, in p. 46: fear 

“The day before the occurrence’ of the 

disaster 
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disaster [the shi and death of Sir 
Cloudesley Shovel, &c.] a seaman of the 
Association, well acquainted with the navi- 
gation of the channel, ventured to re t 
to the Admiral, that, by the course he was 
steering, he would inevitably run on Scilly 
rocks, The Admiral, incensed at this in- 
terference, charged him with insubordina- 
tion, and endeavouring to excite a mutiny in 
the ship; and in a ap ea manner 
condemned him to be hanged. The poor 
fellow , as a last favour, that a psalm 
might be read before his execution, which 
being granted, he made choice of the hun- 
dred and ninth, so distinguished for expres- 
sions either imprecatory or declaratory of 
evil! He was hanged, however, according 
to his sentence.” P. 47. 


Now this same Sir Cloudesley Sho- 
vel, who murdered this r fellow, 
lost his own life, through neglect of 
the salutary warning, on has a monu- 
ment in Westminster Abbey! No 
fewer than two thousand men perish- 
ed, because he disdained to enquire 
whether there was any foundation for 
the poor seaman’s opinion, which, if 
incorrect, only deserved a reprimand. 

To the honour of the Navy in the 

resent day, it is well known that 

Japtains of line of battle ships will 
not even suffer their seamen to bathe 
in hot climates, where there is dan- 
ger from sharks or alligators, in short, 
to risk their lives at all, where the ser- 
vice does not require it. 

It appears, from p. 232, that the 
old customs of the May-pole, St. John 
Baptist’s and St. Peter’s Day fires (of 
Druidical origin, in commemoration 
of the summer solstice, and therefore 
not unappropriate, as Mr. Woodley 
says, to de hottest season of the year); 
goose-dancing, and shooting at cocks 
tied to a stake, still obtain. 

Scilly has been supposed to have 
had a connection with the main land 
in former times, and to have been con- 
verted into islands by an extraordinary 
eruption of the sea. This opinion has 
been maintained by various eminent 
men, but is treated sarcastically by Mr. 
Woodley. His residence on the spot 
has given him the advantages of better 
observation ; but as all islands are only 
mountains with their bases in the 
sea, and the water, by sapping the 
substrata (the usual mode which 
chasms are formed between hills), may 
have occasioned precipitation of the 
Isthmus, we think the idea very rea- 
y. to 


sonable, and the satire of Mr. 
be quite unfair. 
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In. page 217, we have a fine sepul- 
chral cippus converted into & mark for 
fishermen, as if such things as cippi 
7 not exist. 
hough, however, we vehemently 
object to Mr. Woodley’s mode of treat- 
ing able men, and often substituting 
ideas of his own on archeological sub- 
jects of no value, we are glad to say, 
that his motives appear to be truly 
good, that his accounts are full, co- 
“empes and satisfactory; his style neat, 
is method judicious, and the whole 
(exclusive of some disputatious cavil- 
ling) well worthy the attention of the 
— At all events, the book may 
very advantageous to the inhabit- 
ants, for it may produce some of those 
ameliorations which are at present im- 
portant desiderata. 


—@— 

87. A Letter addressed to the Rev. T. S. 
Hughes, Fellow of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, ly Edmund Henry Barker, 
Esq. of Thetford, Norfolk: occasioned by 
the Perusal of the ‘* Address to the People 
of England in the Cause of the Greeks.” 
Fourth Edition, with considerable Addi- 
tions and Corrections. 8vo. pp. 228. 
Whittaker. 


MR. HUGHES has lately publish- 
ed a spirited pamphlet in vindication 
of the Greek Revolution, chiefly in 
answer to Mr. C. B. Sheridan, who 
had attacked his ‘* Address to the Peo- 
ple of England.” Mr. Sheridan ab- 
surdly advocates submission to the 
Turks under a milder regime! the fal- 
lacy of which Mr. Hughes has elo- 
quently exposed. 

Whilst the sentiments of Mr. 
Hughes have been attacked on one 
hand, Mr. Barker has enthusiastically 
undertaken to defend them. His ani- 
mated Letter is introduced by the fol- 
lowing appropriate mottoes : 

*¢ And Elihu, the son of Barachel, the 
Buzite, answered and said, I am young, and 
ye are very old; wherefore I was afraid, 
and durst not show you my opinion. I said, 
days should speak, and multitude of years 
should teach wisdom. But there is a spirit 
in man, and the inspiration of the Almighty 
giveth them unde ing. Great men 
are not always wise, neither do the 
understand judgment. Therefore I. said, 
Hearken to me—I also will show mine opi- 
ne en 0.)” rh 

“To relieve oppressed is most 
glorious act a man is capable of; it is in 
some measure doing the. business of God 
and Providence.” —( Swift’s hts 
on various Subjects, Works, iv, 287.) ~ 
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¢* Woods, that wave o’er Delphi’s steep, 
Isles, that crown th’ Aigean deep, 
Fields, that cool Ilissus laves, 

Or where Mzeander’s amber waves 

In lingering lab’rinths creep, ' 
How do your tuneful echoes languish ; 
Mute but to the voice of anguish ! 
Where each old poetic mountain 
Inspiration breath’d around ; 

Ev'ry shade and hallow'd fountain 
Murmur'd deep a solemn sound.” 

After several Tyrtéan extracts from 
periodical publications, both in verse 
and prose, Mr. Barker (who, though 
a young man, is well known in the 
classical and critical world) thus ad- 
dresses Mr. Hughes : 

«I yesterday read in a Provincial News- 
paper some extracts from ae pe oe and 
powerful ‘ Address to the People of England 
in the Cause of the Greeks,’ and I have the 
greatest possible satisfaction in devoting, to 
a serious consideration of the topics suggest- 
ed to my mind by the perusal of it, the Sab- 
bath—‘a day, which,’ as Gilpin says, ¢ is 
truly honourable in our eyes, and marked as 
a season of sacred delights.’ 

«T am not in the number of those, who 
have contemplated with ‘apathy’ the present 
struggle of the Greeks for national existence 
and wational independence; but I proudly 
reflect that I haye, from its first commence- 
ment, felt the deep importance of it, both 
in a religious and in a political point of view; 
and, so far as my slender intercourse with 
the world permits, I have endeavoured to 
infuse into all, with whom I have conversed, 
the same ardour, which animates my own 
bosom in this most interesting and most 
righteous Cause. 

«I perfectly agree with you that the re- 
peated massacres in Smyrna, Salonica, Con- 
stantinople, and other great cities of the 
Turkish empire, ‘affix almost as deep dis- 
grace on the Christian States, which have 
permitted them, as on the barbarians b 
whom they have been perpetrated ;’ and 
feel most strongly that, when a Christian 
Government leaves not only such crimes 
* unwhipped of justice,’ but by exercising 
no instantaneous controul over, and raising 
no strong arm against the brutalized perpe- 
trators, grants to them a sort of indirect 
licence and authority to continue the per- 
petration of them, to pursue their career of 
slaughter, and over the bones of murdered 
Christians, to erect in ‘the seat of desola- 
tion’ the altar of Mahomet, like another 
Moloch, 

— horrid King, besmeared with blood 
Of human sacrifice and parents’ tears, 
such a Christian Government makes a large, 
grievous, » portentous addition to the 
too black catalogue of national sins. To 
avenge atrocities like these, } should have 


thought that, in the enlightened age 
* ten thousand s would leap from their 
scabbards.’” 


88. An Advent Sermon against modern Infi- 
dels: and an Appeal for the People of Ire- 
land, during the late Famine. By the 
Hon. and Rev. Edward John Turnour, 
M. A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford, vo. 
pp-47. Rivingtons. 

BOTH these Discourses are credit- 
able to the Preacher, and well adapted 
to the peculiar circumstances under 
which they were delivered. 

The second produced a large collec- 
tion in the small parish of Finchley. 


——o— 
89. The Merchant, Ship-Owner, and Ship- 
Master’s Customs and Excise Guide, &c. 
&c. By Charles Pope. 8vo. pp. 718. 


THE utility of works of this kind is 
best exhibited negatively, by imagin- 
ing the misery and mischief which 
may be consequent upon the want of 
them. No man can say, that, unas- 
sisted, he can act prudently und 
promptly in mercantile transactions, 
if he is to ransack libraries and con- 
sult lawyers upon every multifarious 
occasion which occurs in the course of 
business. He may mistake or be 
cheated ; and if he chooses to avoid 
either or both of these, he loses time 
which may be profitably employed. 
The only question then that remains 
is this. Is the work so comprehen- 
sively and so accurately executed, as 
to answer the indispensable purposes 
of utility and safety? we use the latter 
term, because modern Acts of Parlia- 
ment are so clumsily composed, that 
an appearance of intelligibility and 
grammar in a compression of them, 
may lead to a justifiable suspicion, 
that the almost incomprehensible 
meaning of the original is not faith- 
fully apie We own therefore, 
that the neatness, precision, and judg- 
ment, of Mr. Pope have alarmed us, 
but as the work has passed through 
eight editions, and, of course, been 
put to most ample test, we have no 
right to doubt the accuracy of the 
chart which he has compiled, to aid 
our navigation through these rocks 
and quicksands, Extracts from a work 
of this nature are out of the question; 
and we shall therefore conclude, by 


expressing our astonishment how trade. . 


can be carried on at all, under incum- 
brances so numerons, as are explained, 
and 
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and so far softened in their effect, in 
the present work. 


90. The Blessings resviliing to this Country 
from Maritime Pursuits; a Sermon 
preached on Trinity Monday, June 3, 
2822, lefore the Corporation of the Tri- 
nity House. By the very Rev. James 
Henry Monk, D.D. Dean of Peterbo- 
rough, and Regius Professor of Greek in 
the University of Cambridge. 4to. pp. 19. 

91. The Duty of Attention to the Oljects of 
, Academical Jnstitutions ; a Sermon preach- 
ed lefore the University of Cambridge, 
June 30,1822. By the same. 4to. pp. 17. 
THE caution and temper of a Dig- 

nitary lead us to expect in the writings 

of such persons sound positions exhi- 
bited in a grave and solemn form. As 
guardians of the public morals, and in 
elevated situations, we expect from 
them didactic impressions; and as 
scholars of the first class, high reason 
and instruction. In none of these va- 
luable qualities have we found the 
learned Professor before us deficient. 
His first Sermon, very limited of 
course, from the indispensable pro- 
prieties of pulpit eloquence, justly 
turns upon our obligations to Provi- 
dence, as the real source of all bless- 
ings.—The second Discourse we hail 
with warmth, because such has been 
the effect of Fanaticism, in confinin 
the clerical character to mere cant an 
haranguing (however useless and bi- 
gotted, and ignorant may be the man, 
sometimes an absolute rogue), that the 

just and necessary consideration of a 

Clergyman being a scholar, a philan- 

thropist, and a gentleman, is utterly 

disregarded. This ensues merely be- 
cause toleration has enabled vulgar and 
unwise opinions, by the physical exer- 
tions of party, to obtain a rank which 
such opinions by no means merit, and 
to introduce “high life below stairs” 
into a system which has for its basis 
the sublimity of reason, viz. Chris- 
tianity ; a system like that of a high 
court of justice, and in reality pro- 
faned by being made a subject of auc- 
tions and pedlary. What sound - 
triot would not rather prefer seeing hi 
son an enlightened, amiable, and ac- 

complished philanthropist, than a 

mere hawker of extemporaneous par- 

rotry, a retailer of words and ion? 

Our ancestors thought im this wise 

way, as the learned Dean thus shows, 


«« By ordaining s provision for the edu- 
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cation of youth to be an integral and essén- 
tial of their establishments, and by 
blending with religious discipline instruc~ 
tion both in solid and refined literature, as 
well as in the abstract sciences, our found- 
ers have secured a perpetual union between 
worldly accomplishments and sacred know- 
ledge; and have determined that the studies 
which strengthen the mental faculties, as 
well as those which enlarge and cultivate 
the intellect, should here be turned to their 
proper purpose, and become subservient to 
the knowledge of true Religion. It would 
not be difficult to enumerate the various 
benefits which have for ages accrued to this 
country from such institutions; no one can 
meditate u our national history, without 
observing how much of the public feeling, 
public principle, and all other points, which 


mark the character of a le, may be 
a, to these venerable ments.” 
. 8. 
——- 
92. Another Cain. A Poem. Svo. pp. 15. 
Hatchard. 


THE poem before us has been for 
six months in a progressive state, from 
which circumstance, in spite of a de- 
ficiency of ideas, correctness of style, 
grammar, punctuation, and rhyme, 
might reasonably be expected. We 
regret to say, that Jittle atiention has 
been paid to these necessary proprie- 
ties. 

Admitting the dangerous tendency 
of Lord Byron's works, which we 
never were the last to expose, it is a 
matter not of surprise, but of sorrow, 
that so injudicious an outcry should 
have been raised against them. An 
enlightened reader must view the writ- 
ings of the Satanists with disgust, but 
will revolt with equal distaste from the 
exaggerations of their opponents. Dur- 
ing the —a in the reign of 
James II. the people were warned to 
“ beware of an ox before, of an ass be- 
hind, of a friar on all sides;” it is the 
same with the Satanists; they are pro- 
vided with poisoned weapons at every 
point; satire and infidelity are alike 
their element ; witness Lord Byron's 
caustic and triumphant epistle to his 
**dear Roberts,” in the Liberal. To 
engage in a boxing match with a 
sweep, or throw mad with a scaven- 

r, can only end in pollution and de- 
eat. 

It is obvious that all who can un- 
derstand the first-rate Satanists, carry 
the antidote in their own minds, 
Others may read, but can derive no 
instruction from what they do not 

comprehend ; 
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comprehend ; they cheerfully resign 
Dona Juan for Tom and Jerry, and 
Cain for The House that Jack built: 
their accomplishments are confined 
tp speaking whiggism at the Philoma- 
thic, and Tenshing the windows of a 
tavern, 
In controversial decasyllabics o 
ht to be regarded as a valu- 
org fe iary to os equaet both 
should be conclusive: in short, she 
rhetoric must be persuasive, and the 
logic convincing. La voila! 


«Tis well attested, how those wits have 
died, [nied ; 

Who mock’'d their Saviour, and his word de- 

That great arch infidel ! Monsieur Voltaire, 

Who found his path through life so smooth 
and fair, 

From crowded theatres, receiv'd a crown, 

And throughout Europe spread his sad re- 
nown; 

But when his sun went down, no more to 


rise, 

And earth receded from his closing eyes, 
Oh ! what a falling off was witness'd there, 
What deep remorse, what anguish and de- 


spair ; 

Pangs which no words can paint, no tongue 
can tell, 

And none applauded when this curtain fell !”” 
P. 14. 


Of the motives of the Authoress, 
however, though mis-directed, we can 
only speak with praise. 


98. Certaine Observations touching y® Es- 
tate of the Common-wealth, composed 
incipally for the Benefit of the Gentry 

oF he Coca of Durham. F. Humble 
and Co. Printers, Durham, 4/0. pp. 24. 


A VERY limited Number has 
been printed of this curious Tract, 
which is copied from the MSS. of the 
Cathedral of Durham, for circulation 
amongst the friends of R.S. and J. R. 
two celebrated Antiquaries, whose 
names will be handed down with 
honour to posterity by their Histo- 
ries of Durham and North Durham. 

The Tract, which is dedicated to 
the Bishop of Durham by A. L., and 
is dated i. 23, 1634, discourses on 
the following subjects, ‘*'The Waste 
of Woods; pulling down and ruinating 
of Castles and Fortresses; Decay of 
Martiall Exercises; impouering and 
depopulation of Townes, Villages, and 
Hamlets; and the capital Vices and 
Vanities of the Times, which are joynt 

rents of these enormities.” 

We hope to be favoured with many 


quarter. 
-—-@— 


94. The Martyrs, a Poem. By the Rev. 
Jos. Jones, M.A. 12mo, 150. Long- 
man and Co. al 

95. Serious Musings. By the same. 8vyo. 
pp. 120. Longman and Co. 


WE are certainly predisposed to 
look kindly on every attempt, in an 


age of infidelity, to recal t ublic 
taste to a purer and better school ; and 
lamenting as we do the perversion of 
those splendid talents by which the 
master-spirits of our day have distin- 
guished themselves, we cordially hail 
every proof which presents itself of 

nius devoted to the service of the 

siver, of Poetry dedicated to its legi- 

timate purpose, the interests of Reli- 
gion and Morals. 

The popularity of Mr. Milman is 
one of the redeeming virtues of our 
times, and we pray that his bright 
example may be contagious. 

Of the little Volume before us, as it 
respects its religious tone and senti- 
ments, we cannot speak too highly. 
The pure precepts of Christianity fer- 
vade every , and those sublime 
doctrines which lead to practical holi- 
ness of heart and life are enforced with 
tender anxiety, and illustrated by the 
most captivating examples of heroic 
devotion to the truth. There are 
strong symptoms of poetical talent, 
and occasional bursts of energy and 
pathos ; but we fear that the general 
character of the Poem is heaviness, 
that the colloquies are too long and 
tedious ; and we the more regret this, 
because those readers on whom we 
could wish an impression to be made, 
may be tempted too hastily to reject 
a Poem which would amply reward 
their perseverance. We could have 
wished, without requiring the slight- 
est sacrifice of principle, that for youth- 
ful readers it had been somewhat more 
attractive. 

The sufferings of the converts in the 
early ages of Christianity form the 
subject of the Poem ; the persecutions 
they endured, equalled only by the con- 
stancy with which they were met, 
their trials and their resignation, their 
firmness in imprisonment, contumely, 
and in the hour of death, afford ample 
materials for the poet, and are deve- 
-_ occasionally with very powerful 
eflect. 


Our 
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Que Jimaies will net permit those ex- 


tracts which can do justice the 
Poem; we mustgcontent ourselves 
with the following pleasing specimen 
of Che duttior’s style. It is the address 
ofafemale convert to her parent, who 
would dissuade her from embracing 
the*new teligion : 


« Father, cried Perpetua, overwhelmed 
With keen — - ae soul, 
oO not thus to those who are no 5 
Bee lying vanities. O pray to Him gee 
Who was, who is, who is to come, the first, 
The last, the great and everlasting God. 
Call upen him in the prevailing name 
Of Jesus, our sole Advocate on high. 

proach me not, my father: 1 have loved 
Thee, as became a daughter ; thee I love ; 
And I shall love thee while my life endures : 
And, fullest proof of love, I pray for thee, 
F’en as for myself. Father, let us now 
On bended knees, and low on earth, implore 
The only God in the dear name of Him 
Who died for us; for all 

Thou wilt not kneel. 

Then see me at thy feet; and from my soul 
I send to Heaven the earnest prayer, that 





asks 
All blessings for thee. O eternal God! 
Our Saviour, our Redeemer, and our Judge ! 
Bless me, and bless my father : bless us both 
With all thy precious gifts, the gifts of love 
And boundless mercy, largely fraught with 
peace, 
Life, happiness, salvation, all that fits 
Frail, guilty mortals for a glorious place 
In blissful mansions.” 


A small volume, entitled “ Serious 
Musings,” by the same author, has 
just been published, and as favourable 
to the encouragement of devout medi- 
tation, it is deserving of praise. We 
cannot, however, approve of that 
* style of composition between prose 
and poetry, in which the author has 
thought proper to communicate his 
reflections.” The rejection of rhyme 
may be grateful to his indolence, but 
to the reader the Poems will have lost 
mach of their attraction, by the un- 
couth garb in which the sentiments 
are clothed. We by no means con- 
tend that rhyme is a necessary adjunct 
to good poetry, but we think the style 
which aims at the prosaic, can never 
be ular, We should be sorry to 
a what Horace has so well join- 
ed,—the ‘delectando pariterque mo- 
nendo;’ and we regret that a writer 
of Mr. Jones’s talents should endan- 
fv his usefulness by an experiment 
ike the one before us. 


Gant. Mac. May, 1823. 
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so fur 2 the Ne geo are ; : 
veral of which are interpreted in @ 
rent way from that by other Com- 
mentators. By J. R. M.D. @vo, 
pp. 94. 

97. The Inspiration of the Holy Seri 


roved by the evident Completion of many 
com important Prophecies, By the Rev. 

Tho. Wilkinson, B.D. 8vo. pp. 239. 

WE are inclined to agree with those 
commentators who think that the 
Apocalypse was intende# to show the 
second coming of Christ, and the vin- 
dication of his divine pretensions, by 
exhibiting through prophecy that Pro- 
vidence supported him, * that he not 
only was, but is, and is to come.” 
That St. John was the author, there 
is no sound reason for disputing ; and 
Dr. Clarke's description of the scenery, 
onan of that of the sea around 
atmos, leaves little doubt as to the 
place where this mysterious work was 
written. We are also inclined to think 
with Dr. Hammond (on the Testa- 
ment, page 855), on account of the 
words in the first chapter & du yertrGes 
ty raxe, which must come to pass pre- 
sently, compared with Matt. xxiv. 34, 
** This generation shall not pass till all 
these things be fulfilled:”” and again 
(Rev. i. 3), & yag xaugos iyyus, for the 
time ts nigh; that most of the prophe- 
cies, in the Jewish and Roman views 
at least, referred to events not far dis- 
tant. It is proper to observe this, be- 
cause infinite nonsense has ensued, 
through not noticing this premonition, 
such as stating that the three first an- 
gels were Queen Elizabeth, Chemni- 
tius, and rd ‘Treasurer Burleigh 
(Hammond ub. supr. not.) 

In making a commentary upon the 
Apocalypse, the first step ought to be 
that of collecting all the matters con- 
cerning it, which the fathers have trans- 
mitted, and then making the applica- 
tion of history according to their clue. 
In vindication of these opinions, we 
beg to observe, from Mr. Wilkinson 
(p. 120), that Polycarp, the companion 
and disciple of St. John, was the tutor 
and spiritual father of Irenaeus, part of 
whose writings has descended to us. 


«In these he tells us, that Polycarp used 
to detail many anecdotes respecting St. 
John, his mode of instruction, its, and 
manner of living. In the 26th r of 
his 5th book, he speaks of the Revelations 
as given to that Apostle, without apy hesita- 


tion, 
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tion, and proceeds to explain some part of 
them, comparing certain with simi- 
lar tcoin on be found in Daniel. Here 
there can be noroom for doubt. Irenzeus re- 
ceived from Polycarp, as it would appear, 
the signification of the number of the beast ; 
for having recorded several Greek words, 
whose letters would compose that number, 
he adds, ‘ But we will not assert any thing 
positively respecting the name of Anti- 
christ; for if that name ought to be at pre- 
sent publicly declared, it would have been 
announced by hjm who saw the Apocalypse, 
because it was not seeu so long ago, but al- 
most in our own days, about the end of the 
reign of Domitian. (Lib. v. cap. 30). Parts 
of the Revelation appear to have Leen under- 
stood by Ireneus, yet not the whole.” (Wil- 
kinson, pp. 120, 121.) 


Here, then, an important fact is as- 
certained, viz. that parts of the Reve- 
lations were actually known and un- 
derstood by the contemporaries of St. 
John, to whom he thought fit to re- 
veal them. It is also known to have 
been an antient oriental custom, ori- 

inating in the dangerous arbitrary 
orm of Government under which the 
Asiatics lived, to disguise their mean- 
ings in an allegorical form ; and there 
is no doubt but that contemporaries 
will see things intuitively, which we 
cannot, by the utmost labours of learn- 
. ed investigation, satisfactorily explain. 
For instance, a modern caricature is 
to us thoroughly intelligible, yet it 
would become in the hands of an An- 
tiquary, a century hence, an affair of 
mere conjecture. Moreover, it was 
the rule with the Apostles and Fa- 
thers to explain Scripture from Scrip- 
ture; and the figures of St. John are 
borrowed from Holy Writ. Tertul- 
lian says, ‘‘ Sic et Babylon etiam apud 
Joannem nostruam Romane urbis fi- 
gura est.” (Adv. Marcion. I. iii. p. 488, 
ed. Rigalt.) That Antichrist was a 
general term, signifying any system 
opposing the doctrine of Christ, we 
are inclined to think, from the decla- 
ration of Irenzus before quoted ; nor 
can we conceive how the words ‘* Bes- 
tia Antichristus cum suo pseudo-pro- 
pheta certamen Ecclesie Dei inferat” 
(Id. De Resurr. Carn. p. 397) advane- 
ed, as they are by a father, long ante- 
cedent to Mahomet, can be applied to 
any personage less conspicuous in folly 
and mischief; especially as the same 
father acknowledges “‘{n Apocalypsi 
Joannis ordo temporum sternitur.” Th. 


Of reference also to the Jews, there 
can be no doubt. 

Having thus explained ourselves, as 
to our opinions of the proper ground- 
work of a commentary of the Apoea- 
lypse, viz. a collection of the explica- 
tions of the Fathers, and a ‘collation 
of the texts of Scripture, illustrative of 
the figures and metaphors, we have 
— to say, that both the gentlemen 
before us are ingenious and elegant 
writers. If we do not choose. to com- 
mit ourselves on the subject, it is be- 
cause the authorities which are quoted 
are modern and historical; because 
some of the Fathers, as if in confirma- 
tion of this mysterious part of Scrip- 
ture, are absolutely prophetic, and cer- 
tain texts, historically elucidated by 
the moderns, are in the antient Pillars 
of the Church alluded to, merely sym- 
bolical and allegorical. We do not 
mean, however, to controvert the ex- 
planations of these gentlemen, whose 
foundations are ri he ; only that it 
would cost the labour of a twelve- 
month to investigate them properly. 


—@-— 


98. The Druid’s Song: a Christmas Ap- 
peal to my Country against Infidel Writers. 
By the Hon. and Rev. Edward John Tur- 
nour, M.A. of St. Mary Hall, Oxford. 
4to. pp. 20. Rivingtons. 


THE Druid’s Introductory lines 
will at once show the Author's good 
intentions, and serve as a specimen of 
the versification : 


*¢O thou! whom Nature owns with one ac- 
cord, 

Her great Creator, Saviour, and her Lord : 

Blest Lamb of God! who, once, upon the 
Cross, 

One sacrifice didst offer for our loss ; 

Accomplishing the Almighty’s gracious 
scheme, 

His fallen creatures, mankind, to redeem : 

While in thy glorious cause I wake the Lyre, 

O aid that cause, and every thought inspire ! 

So, when aloud on erring men I call, 

To meet me in the field where one must fall ; 

To prove their strength, whose weakness I 


ery, 
Because on God alone I will rely: 
No angry word, no passions dire may flow 
Forth from my heart, which in thy cause 
doth glow. 
So may I wield on high the powerful sword 
Of thy unerring Truth, thy sacred Word ; 
That even those who rise against thy Throne, 
A Christian Preacher's well-meant strain 
may own.” 


99. A Dis- 
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99. A Dissertation on the Passage of Han- 
nibal over the By a Member of the 


soe age of Oxford. 8vo. pp. 244. 
Parker, Oxford. 


THE e of Hannibal has been 
frequently discussed by foreign com- 
mentators, as well soldiers as philoso- 
phers, who have varied as they follow- 
ed the Grecian or Roman historian. 
Polybius has confessedly omitted the 
names of places, and Livy has confused 
them: he observes, indeed, that more 
than one route had been laid down by 
historians, and endeavours to show 
their statements incongruous, while 
his own can hardly be reconciled with 
itself. Hooke, who delights to exa- 
mine contested points, though he does 
not always clear them, has given a cu- 
rious summary of the different opi- 
nions extant in his time*. Chevalier 
Folard, who had served in Piedmont, 

resuming on his local knowledge, re- 
jects all antecedent criticism, and leads 
Hannibal by the shortest and safest 
road, from the country of Brancus to 
Turin; leaving Grenoble on the left, 
he passes the Drac, and _ proceeds 
throngh Bourg d’Oisons, Briangon, 
Le Mont Sestieres, and Piguerol, “at 
a small distance from which last he 
eucamped in the plains.” 

The Jesuits Catron and Rouillé (in 
their voluminous Roman History) sup- 

Hannibal to have crossed the 
Rhone at its conflux with the Saone, 
then turning Eastward, to have march- 
ed along the Rhone on its North side, 
and, crossing it again, marched to the 
Durance, and by the Great St. Ber- 
nard, one of the Pennine Alps. Mr. 
Whitaker also su es Hannibal to 
have gone by the Great St. Bernard. 

General Melville, who had travelled 
through that country, and examined 
attentively the scene of the war, con- 
cluded that Hannibal passed by the 
Alpis Graia, or Little St. Bernard, a 
passage “‘the most probable in itself, 
and agreeing beyond all comparison 
more closely than any other with the 
description given by Polybius +.” This 
road had faflen into disuse, in conse- 
—— of the establishment of that by 
the Echelles, constructed in 1670, and 





* Roman Hist. b. iv. c. 17. 
+ Celius Autipater, contemporary with 
the Gracchi, first represented Hannibal as 


having taken this direction, but his opinion 
was for a long time superseded by modern 
conjectures. 
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of that by the Mont Cenis, the 

e into Italy on that side. He 
did not publish any account of bis ob- 
servations, but they were given to the 
world by M. de Luc of Geneva, in his 
Histoire du Passage des Alpes par An- 
nibal. The new system was attacked 
by M. le Comte Fortia d’Urban, who 
was refuted by M. Letrouve, in the 
Journal des Scavans for January 1819, 
and who is dis of in his tarn by 
the Oxonian Commentator. 


r here (says our borg 
to state briefly the precise road which 
conceive Hannibal to have taken, and which 
we shall develope more at length hereafter. 
After crossing the Pyrenees at Bellegarde, 
he went to Nismes, through Perpi > 
Narbonne, Beziers, and a as 
nearly as possible in the exact track of the 
great Roman road. From Nismes he march- 
ed to the Rhone, which he crossed at Ro- 
quemaure, and then went up the river to 
Vienne, or possibly a little higher. From 
thence, marching across the flat country of 
Dauphiny, in ae to avoid the angle which 
the river makes at Lyons, he rejoined it at 
St. Genis d’Aouste. He then crossed the | 
Mont du Chat to Chambery, joined the 
Isere at Montmeillan, ascended it as far as 
Scez, crossed the Little St. Bernard, and 
descended upon Aoste and Ivrea, by the 
banks of the Doria Baltea. After halting 
for some time at Ivrea, he marched upon 
Turin, which he took, and then prepared 
himself for ulterior operations against the 
Romans.” Preface, p. xviii. xix. 


Rollin is the chief supporter of the 
vinegar (Livy, b. xxi. c. 37) which 
Swit has ridiculed. Hooke observes, 
from Polybius (b. 3, c. 55), ‘there’ 
was nota tree in the place where he 
then was, or near it,” and our author 
fairly closes the controversy : it is quite 
impossible (he says) that the Cartha- 
ginian army should have had any sup- 
ply of that acid, or if they had, that it 
could produce any effect on primitive 
rock. M. de Luc notices another er- 
ror into which Livy has fallen (c. 36), 
‘“‘when he represents the road as hav- 
ing fallen away, and formed a preci- 

ice of 1000 feet high; whereas, in 
olybius, this slip of the road is clearly 
stated to have taken place, not in re- 
spect to height, but length.” P. 107,8. 

We have thus given a brief state- 
ment of the controversy, and our au- 
thor’s summary of his theory, in which 
he generally follows de Luc, but occa- 
sionally differs from him. His jour- 
ney was performed in the autumn of 
1819; he carried Polybius with him, 

and 


“< It may be p 
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combat with Sir Adam Gorden, an 
outlaw, who has been before noticed 
in our pages, particularly in vel. xcr. 
ii. 206: 

«Among those who were ottlawed for 


and compared his statements with de 
Luc, to the confirmation of them both. 
For the proofs and illustrations, we re- 
fer our readers to the Dissertation, re- 
minding them that some degree of pa- 
tience will be requisite, though it will 
*¢in no wise lose its reward.” 


—_@— 


100. Beauties of Ancient Eloquence. By Ca- 
roline Maxwell, Author of ‘* Malcolm 
Douglas,” &c. With Emtellishments. 8vo. 
pp.464. M’Gowan. 

THE celebrity of Mrs. Maxwell is 
chiefly founded on the novels and ro- 
mances which have issued from her 
pen. She now leaves the fields of fic- 
tion, in which fancy and imagination 
love to range; and, with a resolution 
not always characteristic of her sex, 
boldly enters the arcana of ancient lore 
and historic truth. This volume is 
compiled from the scarce and valuable 
works of our earliest and most emi- 
nent writers. It consists of curious 
specimens of ancient orations, anec- 

otes, &c. of some of the most cele- 
brated persons recorded in history ; 
occasionally accompanied by appro- 
priate remarks. The principal autho- 
rities are Tacitus, Stowe, Camden, 
ser Matthew Paris, Hollinshed, 
alsingham, and such other scarce 
works as the generality of readers may 
not have opportunities of consulting. 

It is but candid to state, that these 
selections may not present much no- 
velty to those of extensive reading, 
who possess the means of attending 
public libraries, or consulting the ori- 
ginals; but to those individuals who 
are deprived of these advantages they 
will afford an amusing fund of inte- 
resting information. Indeed, the com- 
piler, in a forcibly written introduc- 
tion, very properly admits that the 
work is ‘‘ more particularly intended 
for the use of those, who, admiring 
the beauties of education, have not 
had, nor ever can have, from their si- 
tuation in life, the advantage of gene- 
ral reading. Such, therefore,” con- 
tinues the writer, ‘will peruse with 
pleasure the entertainment | have pro- 
vided for them from the old English 
school, which shall occasionally be 
accompanied by curious poctry, scarce 
inscriptions, amusing and illustrative 
avecdotes, and other interesting sub- 
jects.” 

We extract the following account 
of Edward the First’s voluntary single 





treason. and rebellion, after the. battle of 
Evesham, for partaking with Simon, ; Earl 
of Leicester, was one Sir Adam Gordon, a 
Knight of the parts about Winchester, who 
with certain his complices, kept out of the 
way of the King’s officers; but made the 
King's highway, between Wilton and Fern- 
ham (which by reason of woods and wind- 
ings, was fit to shelter enemies), very dan- 
gerous for such as went to pass that way ; 
but doing most mischief to the lands and 
goods of such as were the King’s friends. 

‘¢ Edward, hearing of this man’s singular 
courage, gets intelligence of a fit time, and 
comes upon him with a strong band of 
followers; but he, nothing terrified, pre- 
pares himself to fight for his life, to the 
last gasp. The Prince hereupon commands 
that none of his men should dare to inter- 
rupt their combat ; and forthwith with equal 
courage exchange mighty blows, without 
winning ground of each other. Edward, 
delighted with the bravery of Adam’s spi- 
rit, and proof of his manhood, bid him yield, 
promising — life and = lands again ; who 
presently throwing away his wea enjoy- 
ed ever oe the fall benefit of Prince Ed- 


ward's promise. 

“ (This singular transaction took place in 
1273 (before the death of his father Henry 
the Third), and has been the foundation of 
several old ballets and poems, in which 
each of the combatants appear to the great- 
est advantage, in point of personal bravery, 
houour, and generosity; and most certainly 
places the character of that heroic and mar- 
tial Prince in a more amiable light than his 
subsequent severities gave reason to expect 
had been the feelings of his earlier senti- 
ments. ]”” 

The embellishments which accom- 
pany this work represent some inte- 
resting events, but it is to be regretted 
that the lithographic impressions are 
so miserably executed ; they are cer- 
tainly disgraceful to the Arts. We sin- 
cercly hope they will be suppressed in 
a subsequent edition. The aquatinta 
engravings are much superior, but cer- 
tainly not of the first order. 


—@— 

101. Miscellaneous Thoughts in Prose and 
Verse, on Natural, Moral, and Divine 
Subjects; including Advice to a ng 
Man on entering the World. By 1. Watts, 
D.D. New Edition, carefilly revised and 
corrected. Hailes. 


WE cannot better introduce this 
ttle Volume to our Readers, than by 


an 
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an extract fiom the “ Advertisement” 
of the benevolent Editor; whom, from 
the initials, we conjecture to be a son 
of our late excellent friend and corre- 
spondent, the Rev. W. Tooke, F.R.S. : 


“<The ifying and easy labour of con- 
tributing to the religious and moral improve- 
ment of the rising generation, by suggesting 
and superi ing the reprinting of the 
following miscellaneous Essays of Dr. Watts, 
while it raises no claim on the part of the 
Editor, absolves him at the same time from 
all apprehension of censure, or occasion for 


“The Editor is led to hope that the 
short and varied nature of the pieces, the 
mixture of prose and verse, the playfulness 
with which some, and the good sense with 
which all the topics are treated, will render 
this little book an acceptable present to the 
young of both sexes, while their parents 
may derive some valuable hints from a peru- 
sal of it, and be pleased to find reminiscences 
of that period, when Religion was accounted 
of solid and ount importance over all 
the other concerns of life, and not as is too 
much the case at present, reduced to a mere 


formal ion, or contemplated with to- 
tal indifference, by its supposed adherents, 
while its hallowed origin and sanctions are 


ly attacked by a coarse and brutal crew, 
aon moral profligacy and sensual habits 
leave them no hope but in despair, no con- 
fidence but in annihilation. To vindicate 
the ways of God to man, by counteracting 
the active but oft refuted and exposed efforts 
of the enemies of Revealed Religion, can 
only be legitimately and effectually accom- 
plished by two modes, the chief and most 
efficacious of which is to live them down; 
aod the other acting as its most powerful 
auxiliary, is to write them down. The per- 
son who united both these requisites in as 
high a degree as it has been the happiness 
of any human being to evince, was Dr. Isaac 
Watts, whose profound knowledge of hu- 
man nature was on all occasions rendered 
subservient to the cause of cheerful Piety, 
and rational Religion.” 

The Editor then quotes some appo- 
site passage from Dr. Johnson, in re- 
ference to the apostolic piety and high 
intellectual attainments of Dr. Watts. 


‘*I¢ would not be easy to adduce a cha- 
racter of more consistent piety than that of 
Dr. Watts, in any age or country. France 
hes produced two great names in Fenelon 
and Pascal, but there were shades of incon- 
sistency in both; the former wandered into 
the ions of seraphic love, and suffered 
himself to become the dupe of Madame 
Guyon’s Visions, and to be censured for so 
doing by that proud priest Bossuet; whilst 
the transcendent talents and high reasoning 
powers of Blaise Pascal failed to protect 








Miscellaneous Thoughts. 


him from the gloom consequent upon being 
influenced wih by the terrors of the old, 
than by the gracious hopes and promises of 
the new dispensation. Dr. Watts steered 
the middle course of a reverential awe for 
the Deity, tempered and relieved by an hum- 
ble confidence in his me The reflection 
is consolatory, that though the press teems 
with irreligious publications, the circulation 
of them is as degraded as their origin, and 
they have in succession proved as epheme- 
ral as the reputation of the authors of them; 
while, on the contrary, the names above 
quoted of Fenelon, Pascal, and Watts, with 
those of Sir Isaac Newton, Sir Matthew 
Hale, Dr. Johnson, Sir William Jones, and 
a long list of other ornaments of the Chrisr 
tian profession, shine with progressive anid 
increasing brilliancy in the annals of history, 
science, and of literature, their works con- 
stituting the pride of every library, and their 
lives affording to succeeding generations the 
brightest examples of moral worth and intel- 
lectual power. 

“‘In the hope, that among the middle 
classes of this country there still exists 
some of that sound uncompromising princi- 
ple which distinguished their forefathers, 
and which, by is efforts and example, 
mey still counteract the effects of the heart- 
less dissipation of the upper, and the not 
more profligate debauchery of the lower 
classes of the community, the Editor is in- 
duced to present this little offering tothem, 
as enabling them, in language better than 
his own, to come in aid of a good cause, 
which he loves too well to be content to re- 
main a mute spectator of the injuries with 
which it is assailed, and which it is not in 
his power to serve more effectually than b 
invoking the aid of Dr. Watts, who, though 
dead, yet thus still speaks, and still pro- 
motes the sacred cause of his beloved Mas- 
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ter. W. T. Bedford Row.” 
--@— 

102. Opinions us to the real State of the Na- 
tion, &c. 


(Concluded from p. 341.) 

WE ended our last with a disqui- 
sition upon the effects of the currency, 
with regard to the Agricultural Interest. 

The next question discussed is the 
abandonment of the Malt Duty, in 
toto. This measure our author says, 


**Would not raise the price of barley, 
which is materially regulated by wheat ; for 
if it encouraged its growth, it would increase 
the quantity, and soon equipoise any imme- 
diate rise of price which might take place 
in the first abandonment of the Duty. A 
non-imposition of duty on malt would not 
act to raise the price of barley, but to make 
beer cheaper.” P. 99. 


Our author next proceeds to local 
taxation 
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taxation—in the shape of Poor’s Rates, 
Highways, and County Rates. He 
roposes to remove the = of 
ocation from parishes to districts, un- 
der new management, by select Ves- 
tries, inspecting Magistrates, and a 
Board in pond which Board should 
decide all points connected with the 
Poor. The requisite amount should 
be raised by Assessed Taxes, and in- 
clude in the Rate inhabitants, lodgers, 
and the houses of absentees. But 

*‘To found a Rate upon property, in- 
cluding the funds, would be impracticable in 
execution; because such F as belonged to 
foreigners, colonists, Irish, and Scotch, is 
not liable, and must be separated ; an opera- 
tion so full of confusion, and so productive 
of evasion, that the mode would fail.” P. 
103. 

Here we have our doubts. Locality 
is precisely the difficulty which pre- 
vents emendation of the Poor Rates, 
and appears in prima facie aspect to be 
of easy remedy by extending the lo- 
cality from parishes to hundreds, or 
perhaps counties. But the fact is quite 
the contrary. Let us suppose, that A. 
buys an estate in the parish of B. ‘sub- 
ject only to 2s. in the pound per ann. 
Poor Rates, but by extension of the 
locality, one, two, or three large ma- 
nufactaring parishes are included, and 
the Rates are thus raised from 2s. to 4s. 
in the pound per annum. The in- 
come and capital of A, the purchaser, 
is diminished so much in proportion, 
and équity requires that he should re- 
ceive a pecuniary compensation equal 
to the amount of his loss. Nor can 
manufacturers maintain their own 
poor, as was proposed, by making re- 
sidence for a certain period constitute 
settlement. It would kill the hen that 
lays the golden egg. It would eat up 
all the profits of the manufacturer by a 
dead weight of heavy annuity upon his 
capital, which annuity he must either 
make up by an augmented price of his 
Souiannaiics, or relinquish his trade. 
If the former were practicable, though 
it is not, the public would pay the 
tax; and if the latter event ensued, 
the rare thrown back upon their 

arishes, not to be partially relieved, 
ut wholly maintained. All the Le- 
gislature can safely do, would be to 
empower Parishes to insist upon 
Friendly Societies or Benefit Clubs 
being effectively established, through 
the influence of the Manufacturers, 
under penalty in case of neglect, of a 
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r centage being added to the paro- 
Phial portion: er the Matidfackses, 
of such amount as to render the 
nalty of operative impression. We 
speak from facts. Some years back, 
when the laws of compulsory removal 
were in force, it was proposed to in, 
stitute a new manufactory in a certain 
place. The parish would not permit 
it, unless they were indemnified from 
the possibility of having a vast addi- 
tion of paupers. The Manufacturer 
—— a Friendly Society, and re- 
used employing any man who object- 
ed to beosindag a x flexor of othe 
result was most beneficial. The ma- 
nufactory succeeded, and not a work- 
man became chargeable. For want 
of a provident fund of this kind, the 
mischief to the population has become 
considerable, for hundreds of parishes 
have lost sufficiency of employment 
for their poor, by diclising any sort 
of manufacture, lest they should aug- 
ment their paupers. In the Forest of 
Dean, where the extra parochiality re- 
moves many poor inhabitants from the 
benefit of relief by a parish, Friendly 
Societies abound; and we make no 
doubt, but under skilful plans, and 
support of the gentry, enactments 
might be made in extension of the 
powers and means of such societies, 
which would alleviate the Poor Rates, 
and be grateful to the Poor themselves. 

The next important subject discuss- 
ed by our able author, is the Commu- 
tation of Tithes. It is contended, and 
we believe with truth, by very excel- 
lent men high in the Church, that the 
Farmer gains more under the present 
system, than he would under any al- 
teration of it. It is, however, an un- 
popular thing; and if laws exist to pre- 
vent Clergymen becoming Farmers, 
we know not why they should com- 
mence dealers and chapmen, as ine- 
vitably ensues, if they take their Tithes 
in kind ; nor, if they do so, can th 
obtain more than the market price of 
the commodities. In our opinion, 
they absolutely obtain less by this 
necessity being forced upon them. It 
is an inconvenient and ineligible ex- 
tremity, to which they, to their ho- 
nour, abhor to be driven; and though 
we do not know the precise particulars 
of Mr. Goulburn’s plau, we approve 
of the principle, and think that the 
Clergy ought not to be forced into 
such a painful alternative. We think 
that it would be possible to form , 

scale 
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scale of the value of the Tithes of ar- 
ticles of every kind, according to the 
market price, and to remove the dith- 
ealty of adjusting the quantum, ac- 
ording to the goodness of the soil, by 
a ratio, compounded of the respective 
portions of arable, orchard, and pas- 
ture, and the average rent per acre 
throughout the parish;—the Parish 
and the Clergy reciprocally to have the 
power of appealing; the Board of um- 
pires to be jointly composed of Clergy- 
men and Laymen in equal numbers, 
and the adjudicated assessment to be 
peremptory ; but not to extend further 
than from year to year. Extension of 
the time may involve either party in 
loss. — We again repeat, that when 
commodities are low, a Clergyman 
cannot vend the articles taken in kind 
for more than the market price, and 
robably for less. We do not there- 
‘ore see how he can possibly sustain 
injury, by being saved this risk—Our 
author's plan is by commutation into 
land, as Follows. We know the ob- 
jections, and so does every body; but 
not the following ratio, which we 
therefore insert : 

«In exchanging tithe into land, ‘it is 
usual to take one-third of arable land, so 
that a parish of 1200 acres of tillage would 
give 400 to the Clergyman; down land 
would contribute a seventh, and meadow 
land a fifth; thus a grazing farm of 1000 
acres would cotitribute 200 to the incum- 
bent, one of pasturage 143.” 

Into the soundness or fallacy of this 
exchange, we shall not inquire, be- 
cause we believe that the landhold- 
ers could by no means be induced to 
assent to such a defalcation of their 
estates, and that no law to compel 
them could even be moved in Parlia- 
ment. With regard to a compromise 
upon Mr. pete ght a which we 
have ventured to modify, and were 
only deterred from giving before his 
motion was made, by a very worthy 
Dean, who thought with Mr. Thac- 
keray, that the present system does 
not admit of alteration at all, we be- 
lieve that the House of Commons was 
either wholly or almost unanimous. 

Concerning the bubble (as we con- 
ceive it) of Parliamentary Reform, our 
author makes the following excellent 
distinctions, viz. that it is better to re- 

resent interests, than pupulation ; and 

t to represent both. We shall with 
pleasure give his own words : 


«Is the mode of returning the Member 
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of the Representative Assembly of so much 
or of more importance, the return of 


good, ny a t pay Is lip elo- 
quence to referred to language of 
honour, ails ad education? Are politi- 
cal tinker’s men, without any stake in the 
country, family connection, or sense of 
shame, fit representatives for moral and ho- 
nest land? Among the ancients, have 
not the best and the wisest men, the most 
disinterested legislators, and the best of 
warriors, fallen sacrifices to the ingratitude 
of mobs, who have raised the worst of men 
into situations of trust and command, to 
the ruin of their country?” P. 112. 

**To understand and discuss the multifa- 
rious interests of England, it is talent 
which is necessary, and it is a choice of 
talent, which confined and various modes of 
election ensure to be returned to the House 
of Commons. A county election is a popu- 
lar election, the qualification is easy ; a bo- 
rough election is an election within a coun- 
ty. Thus, in fact, the system on which 
Members are returned to the House, par- 
takes of ‘‘popular representation” and a 
‘¢ representation of interests.” P. 113. 

**Talk of representation ! who does not 
remember the care, time, attention, and 
discussion, which were bestowed on the fac- 
tory children, and the chimney-sweeping 
Bills ; that the children should be placed 
under the protection aud paternal care of 
the law! What Members did they send to 
Parliament? Yet they were represented, 
and powerfully too. Why, the very beasts 
of the field are represented in the House of 
Commons, as witness the Bill to prevent 
cruelty to animals. The negroes of Africa 
are represented in the House of Commons 
hy a Member from a rotten borough. In 
truth,.and in fact, the more “‘ Reform” is 
— the more it will be found that the 

ouse of Commons represents that which 
is of as extensive importance as population,” 
P. 114. 

We shall add of ourselves one or 
two arguments concerning corruption, 
as it is called. Electors expect services 
from their representatives, and thus 
compel them to ask favours of Govern- 
ment, under penalty of losing votes. 
**Corruption (says Gibbon) is the 
surest test of freedom,” because it 
shows that things are obliged to be 
done by influence, which might other- 
wise be summarily effected by force. 

We shall take our leave of this lu- 
minous pamphlet, with the following 
extract concerning retrenchment : 

“<If the scale of 1792 is to be the stand- 
ard, then it can only be attained by re- 
ducing England to the scale of 1792. Is 
England willing to give up Malta, St. He- 
lena, Ceylon, Mauritius, Surinam, Trinidad, 
Berbice, Essequibo, St. Lucie, Tobago, the 

African 
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African settlements, and our East Indian 
conquests? Then her naval and military 
establishments can be reduced.” P. 115. 

We do not think that the Marquis 
of Londonderry, if living, could have 
said more for himself than his Ghost 
has; a term, however, which we do 
not like. 


303. Quentin Durward. By the Author of 
Waverley. 3 vols, Edinburgh, Constable 
and Co. 


ANOTHER and another still suc- 
ceeds! each admirable in its kind, and 
each more interesting, if possible, than 
its precursor. 

fter entertaining us on other occa- 
sions with minute dosetigtions of the 
manners of his own-country, and of 
England, at various periods, “ the 
Great Unknown,” in the work before 
us, makes us acquainted with France 
during the reign of Louis XI. and with 
the policy, intrigues, and contests of 
that most interesting period. 

This novelty is preceded, as usual, 
by an excellent Introduction, in the 
Author's happiest manner, exhibiting 
a striking contrast of French manners 
at the end of the fifteenth century (the 
period embraced in the work itself), 
with those of the present day. The 
portrait of a restored Emigrant of the 
old Court, in the Introduction, is not 
excelled by the happiest ever drawn 
by the Author of Waverley. 

Before we proceed to the story it- 
self, we cannot resist quoting from the 
Introduction the conversation between 
the Lord of the Chateau of Hautlieu 
(where the MS. is found), and his vi- 
sitor the Author, for we delight in his 
descriptions of himself : 

«He proceeded, after the pause of an in- 
stant, with something of a gayer tone— 
*You will be entertained with my poor La 
Jeunesse,’ he said, ‘ who, by the way, is ten 
years older than I am—(the Marquis is 
above sixty)—he reminds me of the player 
in the Roman Comique, who acted a whole 
phy in his own proper person—he insists on 

ing maitre d'hotel, maitre de cuisine, va- 
Jet-de-chambre, a whole suite of attendants 
in his own poor individuality. He some- 
times reminds me of a character in the Bri- 
die of Lammermore, which you must have 
read, as it is the work of one of your gens de 
ane qu'on appellent, je crois, te Chevalier 

cot.” 


«¢ ¢ J presume you mean Sir Walter ?’ 

« ¢ Yes—the same—the same,’ said the 
Marquis; ‘1 always forget names which 
commence avec cette lettre impossible.’ . 


‘© We were now leds away from .moré 
—_ ———- ‘ight for 4 had. to..put 
rene in two ic . 
the first I iled with dkocley peter the 
Marquis, h he disliked-the English, 
yet having been three months in London, 
iqued himself in understanding the most 
intricate difficulties of our language, and 
appealed to every dictionary, from :Florio 
downwards, that la Bride must 
Bridle. Nay, so sceptical was he on this 
point of philology, when I ventured to hint 
ww there was nothing about a bridle in the 
whole story, he, with great composure, 
and little knowing to whom he spoke, laid 
the whole blame of that inconsistency on 
the unfortunate author. I had next the 
common candour to iuform my friend, 
ell as 


-grounds which no one could know sq w 


myself, that my distinguished literary coun- 
tryman, of he T wil always speak with 
the respect his talents deserve, was not re- 
sponsible for the slight works which the 
humour of the public had too generously, 
as well as too rashly, ascribed to him. Sur- 
prised by the impulse of the moment, I 
might even have gone further, and clenched 
the negative by positive evidence, owning to 
my entertainer that no one else could pos- 
sibly have written these works, since I my- 
self was the author, when I was saved from 
so rash a commitment of myself by the calm 
reply of the Marquis, that he was glad to 
hear these sort of trifles were not written by 
a person of condition. ‘ We read them,’ 
he said, ‘ as we listen to the pleasantries of 
a comedian, or our ancestors to those of a 
professed family-jester, with a good deal of 
amusement, which, however, we should be 
sorry to derive from the mouth of one who 
has better claims to our society.” 

*« T was completely recalled to my consti- 
tutional caution by this declaration; and be- 
came so much afraid of committing myself, 
that I did not éven venture to explain to 
my aristocratic friend, that the gentleman 
whom he had named owed his advancement, 
for aught I had ever heard, to certain works 
of his, which may, without injury, be com- 
pared to romances in rhyme. 

*¢ The truth is, that, amongst some other 
unjust prejudices, at which Thee already 
hinted, the Marquis had contracted a hoi- 
ror, mingled with contempt, for almost 
every species of authorcraft, slighter than 
that which compounds a folio volume of 


’ law or of divinity, and looked upon the au- 


thor of a romance, novel, fugitive poem, or 
periodical piece of critivism, as men do on a 
venomous reptile, with fear at once and 
with loathing. The abuse of the press, he 
contended, especially in its lighter depart- 
ments, had pois the w morality of 


Europe, and was gradually once more regain- 
ing am telbmnes recy Aer been silenced 
amidst the voice of war. All writers, ex- 
cept those of the largest and heaviest ca- 

libre, 
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tendency, as he de- 
story, of the work with which 


We have room only in the present 
month for a slight glance at the plot, 
and must reserve its developement till 
our next. 

The opening of the tale is the arrival 
of Quentin Durward, a young Scot, 
who is made one of the Scottish 
Archers of the Guard of Louis. Quen- 
tin, from a variety of circumstances, 
hut especially the superstition of Louis, 
becomes a leading character. The 
description of Plessis-les-Tours, and 
the horrid cruelties of its master, with 
many of his plans and schemes, as 
well as histories of the agents of his 
atrocities, form the main introduction. 
The scene after this changes to the 
town and neighbourhood of Liege, and 

resents an account of one of the veriest 
wild-boars that ever was painted, Wil- 
Jiam de la Marck, surnamed (and inost 
truly) the Wild-boar of the Ardennes. 
The story carries us, in the next place, 
to the Peronne, the court and resi- 
dence of Charles the Bold, Duke of 
Burgundy ; and we arrive here just as 
the policy of Louis the Eleventh 
prompts him to beg to settle.all his 
differences with Charles by a virtual 
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surrender of pine, or rather an at- 
tempt to out hrs ana 
porua epee aad fri yikes ‘The 
scenes and shiftings that follow this 
step are drawn with a strong and pow- 
erful il, At present we can only 
say, that murders and hangings are 
very frequent; stormings, sallies, and 
slaughter not less so; the whole 
drawn with the features of Ivanhoe 
shining out in many instances, and 
Quentin forming a very prominent 
hgure throughout. 


104. The Actress, or Countess and no Coun- 
tess, a Novel. By Caroline Maxwell, 
Author of Malcolm Douglas,” &. 4 
vols. 12mo. Sherwood. 

IN the Introduction to these Vo- 
lumes our Authoress states, that she 
has committed to paper the ‘* nume- 
rous circumstances it has been her lot 
to encounter, together with the jum- 
ble of peculiarities, oddities, virtues, 
and failings, incidental to herself and 
her fellow travellers.” 

The heroine of the Novel is the 
assumed Countess of Westmoreland, a 
most abandoned and infamous woman, 
callous to all the principles of honour, 
modesty, and every virtue, but pos- 
sessed of all the arts of dissimulation 
that vice could suggest. 

We regret to observe several typo- 
graphical errors and verbal inaccura- 
cies, which induce us to suppose that 
the author has omitted to revise the 
sheets herself. 


—o— 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 


. Oxrorp, May 24. 

The names of those candidates, who at 
the close of the Public Examination this 
Term, were admitted by the Public Exa- 
miners into the first Class of Litere Hu- 


maniores. 

Cooke, Robert Bryan, Christ Church. 

Maclean, Donald, Balliol College. 

Martin, Richard, Oriel College. 

Michell, Henry W. R. Trinity College. 

Oxnam, William, Wadham a 

Rowe, William Carpenter, Balliol College. 

Smith, ‘Leveson, Christ Church. 

Thomas, Honoratus Leigh, Christ Church. 
The whole number of Degrees in Easter 

Term, was D.D. one; D. Med. three ; B.D. 

three; B.C.L. one; M.A. forty-two; B. 

Mus. one; B.A. seventy-nine; Matricula- 

tions, eighty-four. 

_ Gewr. Mag. May, 1328. 





Tuesday last the Prize Compositions were 
adjudged as follows : 

Cuancevtor’s Prizes.—Chas. John Plu- 
mer, B.A. Fellow of Oriel College, English 
Essay—On Public Spirit among the Ancients. 
—Edw. Wickham, B.A. Fellow of New Col- 
lege, Latin Essay—Conditio Servorum 
Antiquos.—Isaac Williams, Scholar of ‘Tri- 
nity College, Latin Verse—Ars Geologica. 

Sir Rocer Newoicate's Prize.—Thos. 
Stokes Salmon, Brasennose College, English 
Verse—Stonehenge. 


Ready for Publiestion. 

The Harmony = the Scriptures vindi- 
eated, or rently contradictory 
snendiea; is 0 series of nineteen Lectures. 
By Joun Hayter Cox. 

Copious 








of tHe vast Obligations 
ie ot ues Christians ‘to faery 
wet correct Views of Divine 
“of Civil and Religious Freedom. 
mae Gt 
‘aith once Delivered to the Saints 
Defended. By Wittiam France. 

A Sermon on the. extended Blessings of 
Christianity, preached at the Abhe — 
in Bath at the Annual Meeting 
ann, f for promoting Christian Knowledge. 
B wie te Harvey Marriott, Rector 

of Claverto 





A Plea in » behalf of a Christian Count 

for the Christian Education of its Youth, 

essed to various Classes of Society. 
Abridged from the larger Work of the Rev. 
Grorce Mowno, M.A. Vicar of Letter- 
kenny, Ireland, in the year 1711. 

Mary Magdalen’s Funeral Tears for the 
Death of our Saviour. By Rosert Soutu- 
WELL. 

The History of Merchant Taylors’ School, 
with five Lith hic Views. By Francis 
R. Nixon, late Head Monitor of the School ; 
and Probationary Fellow of St. John’s Col- 
lege, Oxford. 

_ Memoir of General Rapp, aid-de-camp 

of Napoleon, written by himself. 

An Essay on Human Liberty. By the 
late Dean Miner. 

Tales for my Pupils. By E. Dove. 

A Zodiacal Chart or Orrery of Nature, 
éxhibiting all the Constellations of the Zo- 
diac. By T. Stacxnouse. 

The English Constitution produced and 
ustrated, By Masor Cantwricut. 

A Poetical Sketch, in Three Epictles, 
addressed to the Right Honourable eorge 
Canning, entitled, Men and Things in 182s. 
By James Surrcotp Boone, M.A. 

The East Indian Calculator; or Tables 
for assisting Computation of Batta, Interest, 
Commission, Rent, Wages, &c. in Indian 
Money, &e. By T. Tuornton. 

.. Views in Paris, &c. consisting of 60 scenes 

in that Metropolis and its Environs, en- 
from origiual Drawings, by Mr. 

Frick Nash. By the first Artists. 

Points of Humour illustrated. By Geo. 
Crvixsuank. 

A _uarrative of the Life and Travels of 
Serj eant. B —, late of the Royals, writ- 
ten himeelf. 

On Education, By the late President 
Dwisnr. 


Preparing for Puttlication. 

Lyade of cee Burnet, drawn from Pa- 

ery breesrved in the Library of the 

: partly in - archives 

we vs woh ~~ rl Rev. 
a Philip Hens hon ; 

e lip entry; from original. pa- 

big J. B. WittiaMs, of Ghevusbury. 

gL Balers nk 
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men and Literary Men, Ancient and Modern. 
By WasasnScmae. 


Journal of aT: S Toei 


— — 1817. 
= 

“Mark Macrabin the Camerepinn, oe 

Autan Cunnincuam, author 

armaduke Maxwell,” &c. 

Elements of a new "Arithmetical Notation, 
in some respects analogous to that of Deci- 
mals. By Mr. Tuomas Tayuor, the Pla- 
tonist. 

An Outline of Hints for the patient 9 e 
ganization and Moral Training of the H 
man Race. Dr. Rose ay A a 

The Natural History of Meteorites; or 
of those remarkable Masses of Iron, and Sf 
Earthy and Metallic Compounds, which at 
different periods have fallen from the At- 
mosphere, in various regions of the Globe, 
including this Country : with remarks on 
their probable origin; a Historical Intro- 
duction; and an Appendix of Tables, &c. 

By E. W. Braytey, jun. 

"Meteorological Essays, embracing, among. 
others, the following important subjects :— 
On the Constitution of the Atmosphere ; on. 
the Radiation of Heat in the Atmosphere ; 
on Meteorological Instruments ; on the Cli- 
mate of London. By Mr. J. Farperic Da- 
NIELL, F.R.S, 

A Practical Treatise on the various Me- 
thods of Heating eg ~ by Steam, Hot- 
air, Stoves, and O Fires. By Roseart 
Meiktenam, Civil ijneed. 

Hazelwood Hall, a drama in three acts, 
interspersed with songs. By the author of 
the ‘* Farmer’s 

A Memoir of Central India, with the His- 
tory, and copious illustrations of the past 
and present condition of the Country. 

seme pieces, entitled Mirth for 
Midsummer, Merriment for Michaelmas, 
Cheerfulness for Christmas, and Laughter 
for Lady-day; consisting of many Old 
Friends in a New Dress. 

Introduction to Lamarck’s arrangement 
of the Genera of Shells, being a free trans- 
lation of that part of his work which treats 
on Mollusce, with cestaceous coverings. 
By Mr. Cuartes Dusois, F.L.S: 

Journal of a Ten Months’ Residence in 
New Zealand. By Captain A. Cruise, of 
the 84th Regiment. 

An Antidote to the Poison of Scepticism. 
By the Rev, G. Wizxins, author of the 
“« History of the Destruction of Jerusalém.” 

Illustrations, Historical, ical,and 
Miscellaneous, of the Novels by the Au- 
thor of Waverley. With criticisms general 
and particular. By the Rev. R. Wanker, 
Rector of Great Chalfield, Wilts. 

Historical Notices of two Characters in 
Peveril of the Peak. 

Edward Neville, or the Memoire of an 


Orphan, a novel. 
Rovan 

















vod it is, we think, on the whole, inferior to 
‘preceding’ ones; but Ms — 
tu partment contains subjects of c 
sical merit; and in the Model Academy 
‘these are some beautiful pieces of sculpture. 


Surrey Institution. 

The Library of this Literary Establish- 
wept Pat been recently valued at about 
15002. and an offer was made for the pur- 
chase of it, for the use of the Norwich Li- 
terary Society, at 1400/. The sale, by Mr. 
Saunders, is just concluded; under whose 
judicious management and exertions it has 

roduced upwards of 27754, being nearly 
Souble the amount which it was expected to 
realize. 

Ma. Garaicx’s Lisrary. 

We refer our Readers to our last. Number 
for a brief historical notice of this celebrated 
Collection ; the ten days sale of which, by 
/Mr..Saunders, closed on the 3rd of May; 
shaving exceeded, as to its produce, the 
most sanguine expectations of Mrs. Garrick’s 
executors. The Collection was particu- 
Jarly rich in rare Tracts, M » Old 
‘Poetry, and Ballads, obsolete Dramas, and 
the best works’of the age of their distin- 
gui possessor, as well as in fine books of 

ints; for all which, liberal prices were 
given by the noblemen and gentlemen into 
-whose splendid libraries they have now 
passed. Some booksellers of taste, spirit, 
and enterprize, such as Hurst and Co. 
Payne, Thorpe, Triphook, &c. have also 
added considerably by this important sale to 
their respective stores. 

We shall notice, as a guide to biblio- 
gtaphers, a few of the more prominent lots, 
and the prices obtained for them. 

A small quarto, containing, amongst 
others, Byrchensa’s Defeat of the Rebels of 
Tyrone and O’Donell (in verse) 1602, pro- 
duced si. 5s. Another, containing some 
-rare .Masques of the reign of James the 
first, 18 guineas. Baron’s Fortune's Tennis 
Ball, and others, 13/. 2s. 6d. Breton’s 
Olde Man’s Lesson and Young Man’s Love, 
1605, and some rare Tracts by Dekkar and 
Daye, of the period of Charles the First, in 
‘one small. quarto, 40 guineas. Drayton’s 

«Pan Triumphail of the Society of Gold- 
‘aegmiths, 4604; London Triumphing, by 
éDekkar; 1612; and other curious pieces, in 
one -volume, 40 guineas. Drayton's Poly- 
aOlbion,- with autographs of Rilligrew (to 

whom the volume hat once belonged) and 

Garrick (to whom it had been presented by 

the Duke of Devonshire in 1760), 101. 
« Gossan’s Playes confuted, black letter, 

1575, 9 guineas. A curious and rare col- 









lection of Jordan's 
1670 to 1681, 301. on. -. eotie 4 





poetical tracts ; 
Loagton's Siegel’ ond sete a Mba 
+> Painter's Palioe s 


by kkar, 1604, 531. : “ . 
easure, 2 vols. 1567—75, 281. 175, 
Peacham’s Worth of a Penny, 161 >a 
others, 101. 2s. 6d. Poetical Pamphl whe 
Broadside Sheets on temporal subjec 4 
printed during the years 1673—89, with 
many sclasiang to Titus Oates, 21/. 103. 62. 
Vo f the Wandering Knight, ‘1670, 
and several Masques by Dekkar and Jordan, 
481. 16s.6d. Another volume, containing, 
amongst others, stone's Promos 
Cassandra, 1578, and some Masques, 
201. 10s. — 

It was to be exported thes, Fis most 
rare editions of Shakspeare would be 
found in the collection of so eminent a 
votary to the immortal bard. copy of 
the editio princeps, folio, 1623, would a 
produced a much larger price, but for a de- 
ficiency of two of the preliminary leaves by 
the editor. It sold, however, for 341. 2s, Gd. 
A tall copy of the second edition, folio, 
1632, only 3 guineas. A copy of the ex- 
cessively scarce edition, printed in 4 yols. 
8vo in 1766, and on ng produced 
the large sum of 251. 4s. arburton’s edi- 
tion, a presentation copy by the editor to 
Garrick, 41. 14s. 6d.; and the other edi- 
tions produced proportionately good prices. 
A hy copy st“ SL an OF 
the books of Prints, a fine copy of Hogarth’s 
Works, 96 guineas. Catesby’s Carolina, 10 

ineas. Cabinet de Crozat, 22/. 1s. Cul- 
ee of Vandyck's Works, 9 guineas ; 
and those of Rubens, 53/. 16s. , 

The zeal and discrimination evinced by 
Mr. Saunders in the conduct of this inte- 
resting sale, cannot fail to increase consider- 
ably his professional reputation. 

Literary, Funp. 

May 14. The thirty-fourth anniversary 
of this benevolent and most useful Institu- 
tion was celebrated this day by a dinner at 
Erecmesape’ ny at a a of 
Somerset presided, sup b uke 
of ane g Sir J. Malcohn, sk H, Davy, 
Sir T. Lawrence, Sir J. Swinburne, and « 
numerous assemblage of men of letters and 

rsons of distin€tion. We are to 

nd, by the annual report of the state of 
the charity, which was read in the course of 
the evening, that it is going on prospe- 
rously, and above all, thet it is acquiring an 
extensive capital in the funds, by. which 
alone permanence can be given to its valua- 
ble objects. It was observed, howevefythat 
the claims on the Fund are increasing, and 
during «the Inst year have any 
former.period. There was not a’ branch of 
nee that had not been benefited by 
relief from the Institutien : the Historian, the 
: Peet, 
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Poet, the Phi r, the Traveller, the Bo- 
tanist, and the Chemist, had each experi- 
enced its well-timed benevolence. Its boun- 
ty had also been extended to natives of a fo- 
reign soil. Two interesting cases were then 
ty re of literary characters who had 

n driven by the political storms of Spain 
into poverty and exile in France, to whom 
relief had been promptly extended. Among 
the donations to the charity was one of 1000 
francs (401.) from M. de Chateaubriand, ac- 
companied with a letter, which was read to 
the meeting. 

Many appropriate toasts were given; 
among which, ‘* Greece, the parent of the 
Fine Arts, and the Members of the Greek 
Church, who have a a - 
com ,”” was b r. W. Smith, 
the Member 1 Norvich, and was drunk 
with much a W.T. Fitzgerald, esq. 
to whom the Institution is extremely in- 
debted for unceasing exertions in its behalf, 
then pronounced with energy and effect his 
27th annual recitation. iS ae part of a 
Poem written by himself for a similar occa- 
sion in the year 1799, and which our 
Readers will find in our vol. Lx1x. p. 420. 

Some pleasing verses on the occasion, by 
Mr. J. Snow, were also circulated, but not 
recited. ‘Lhey are printed in our Poetry, in 
p- 458. 

The Archimandrite of Cyprus was present, 
attired in the costume of his country. 

The amount of subscriptions and dona- 
tions contributed in the course of the 
evening was considerable. 


Roman AnTIQUITIES. 


As a man was lately em in digging 
stone on the manor of H. Noyes, esq. of 
Thruxton, a most curious and beautiful Ro- 
man tesselated pavement was discovered, 
about two feet under the surface of the 
earth. The pavement is about 18 feet 
square, and displays, in a state of excellent 
preservation, a fine specimen of Mosaic ma- 
sonry, consisting of smal! bricks and pieces 
of lime-stone, from half an inch to two 
inches square, variously interspersed, and 
exhibiting figures beautifully shaded. In 
the centre is a figure, probably of Bac- 
chus, with the skin of a wild beast thrown 
over his shoulders, and the foot of the skin 
hamging over the right breast; the right 
arm is extended, holding a goblet; and on 
his left arm rests a oem, the point of which 
terminates over the of a fine leo 
resting at his feet. The figure, as well as 
the teeth and eyes of the animal, have great 
effect. There are also two oak branches, 
the leaves of which shew great delicacy of 
shading. I¢ is deemed necessary (lest the 
pavement should sustain injury) to preclude 
it from inspection for the present, When 





- (May, 
properly protected, we understand imme- 
diate notice will be given to the public. 
Diario di Roma Gives an account of 
an interesting discovery of ancient art, made 
on the 11th ultimo, in making some repairs 
near the Monastery of St. Lucia. At a very 


small d in the workmen 


found a finger and a fragment of the ara of - 


a — —— gave occasion’ to — 
searches; and on di to the depth” 

only a few palms, Prasat of the size of 
life, were discovered among some rubbish. 
Three of these statues were Fauns in differ- 
ent attitudes: one, a Silenus; and the fifth 
represents one of the Appiades. The most 
perfect of the fauns the head: the 
others, and the Silenus, want the head, or 
some other parts, which, it is hoped, will 
yet be found. The workmanship is ex- 
tremely beautiful, and the original lustre of 
the surface is still preserved. There have 
also been discovered a column of dark brown 
colour, about two palms in diameter; another 
smaller; and part of an ancient wall... On 
exploring the interior of this wall, to the 
height of about ten palms, and in breadth 
to about two and a half, it was found to be 
faced with marble. The pavement before it 
is entire, and is constructed of marble of va- 
rious colours and forms. At the distance 
of about eight palms from this wall the 
plinths of the first-mentioned column, and 
of two others, were found. Itappears that, 
at this spot, there had been a portico with 
statues, which had been thrown down to- 
wards the road, which is the direction of 
the fragments, and the bricks of the ruin, 
By prosecuting the digging, the other sides 
oft the building and its ornaments will, per- 
haps, be found ; and we shall then learn the 
dimensions of the edifice, which doubtless 
was rich in specimens of the fine arts. About 
this monastery, and that of San Martino, 
there exist considerable remains of ancient 
public works, which, according to the opi- 
nion of antiquaries, belonged to the baths 
of Trajan. ' 


Austrian Censorsuip. 

The Conversation-Blatt, a a 
lication at Leipsic, gives an account. of the 
operations of the Austrian Censorship during 
= amt October age This censor- 
shi different cape udgment, of 
pon Bo and of con aussi much 
like those of the late inquisition at id. 
There are there the transeat, the admit- 
titur, the correctis corrigendis, and the 
omissis delendis. The admittitur conveys 
the highest approbation of the censors ; the 


transeat expresses a slight a> eran 
The no am which this quali censure 


was principally applied in October were 
works of German theology. 
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comin » CORONATION, 

A Poem deseripitive of that splendid and august 
national Ceremony, the Coronation of Kine 
Groner the Fourrn, on the 19th of 
wWuly, 1821. Addressed to the King. By 
Witt Bunce, of Northiam in Sussex, 
and presented in MS. to His Majesty at 

in. 

Scene—Westminster Abbey, in which the 
Kings of England are crowned, and wherein 
they are also usually buried. 


INTRODUCTION. 
"TO the great power on Heaven's eternal 
th 


rone 
Let George's subjects high their voices raise, 
And, in a Nation’s chorus, grateful pay 
The general tribute of their prayers and praise : 
On this auspicious day when he assumes 
Th’ imperial Crown of his illustrious race, 
Impress the Father’s virtues on the Son, 
And, with his diadem, transmitted grace! 


Within these ancient, venerable walls, 
Where former Kings in death’s deep silence 


8 
The Sons of Empire to their thrones repair, 
With robes of Tyrian dye their ashes sweep ; 


While brilliant tries theirsteps attend, 
As through the spacious aisle they take 
their way, [pow'r, 
Commence in pomp the transient reign of 
Which passes like the splendour of a day*: 
Not so the throne of thy departed Sire, 
Firm on the base of Equity and Truth, 
Through a long period of successive years, 
Heaven’s righteous Laws he kept from early 
youth ; 


And now th’ inevitable hour is past, 
Which laid his venerable form to rest, 
Still shall he live in every Briton’s heart, 
Rever’d his virtues, and his memory blest ; 


Matare in judgment, thou shalt now confirm 
The promise of thy delegated trust f ; 
While British loyalty shall still prevail, 
And Faction’s envious demon lick the dust. 


Tue- Rovat -Procession ENTERING THE 
ABBEY. 


Unfold the portals of this holy fane, 
Wherein the King of kings \eadihialls to 
t, [notes 
His ** chosen Servant” comes, with sacred 
Of joyful import the loud Anthems swell. 





* Alluding to the short duration of 
usurped or oppressive Governments. 


+ The Regency. 


STANZAS . 


For the Anniversary of the Lirrrany Funp 
Society. May 14*. 
O’ Genius in his day of pride 
Move gaily with the favouring tide, 
Yet called death are near ; 
Or if his bark outlive the gale, 
With anchor lost and shiver’d sail, 
He finds a haven—here. 


Here, may the eye of Anguish turn, 

Where Mercy’s beacons brightly burn, 
Thro’ Sorrow’s stormy night ; 

While Billows that ingulph the soul 

Flash the pure radiance as they roll, 
And sparkle in the light. 


Here, gush the living springs that flow 

In streams of peace to hearts of woe, 
With silent, healing power ; 

Heaven’s blessing aids your generous zeal, 

Nor fails the cruise, nor wastes the meal, 
In Famine’s evil hour. 


Blest is this Temple, pure these rites— 
And HE whom Mercy more delights 
Than sacrifice, will see, 
Well pleased, the Noble and the Good 
Leagued in this holy brotherhood, 
The Priests of Charity! 
Josrrx Snow. 


—_@— 
TO THE SWALLOW. 


HAL, messenger of gladness, 
From lands beyond the sea! 

The minstrel sings in sadness, 
But sings to welcome thee ! 

Thou art reverenc’d as a stranger, 
Whose tidings are of joy, 

And to thy praise, in his humble lays, 
Sings the lowly peasant boy. 

Thou hast been in flowery valleys, 
Where my steps have never been ; 

Thou hast dwelt in garden alleys, 
Haply those of Eastern Queen ; 

Thou hast heard the Bulbul ¢ singing 
In the shade at evening’s hour, 

And listen’d the lute, when the birds were 

mute, 

In some fair Sultana’s bower, 


Thou seem’st to be a stranger 
And pilgrim in this land ; 
Dost thou apprehend no danger, 
From the fowler’s rathless hand ? 
May the birds of air acquaint thee, 
t thy time should be employ'd, 
In searching sure, for a nest secure, 
Or thy young will be destray’d. 





* See p. 451. 


t The Indian Nightingale. 
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Ere Autumn winds blow keenly From thy sad breast the ehild who render’d 

Wilt thou again depart ; sweet L3 [feet 

When the blue sky smiles serenely, Some arse geen Her light and printless 
ov 


And gladness fills each heart ? 
Oh, tell me, lovely stranger, 

For when arrives that day, 
I’ve a sigh, with thee to send o’er the sea, 
, Toa friend that’s far away! 


Ah, why dost. thou still float round me, 
Sweet bird, come, tell me why ; 
Hast thou brought some news tu wound me,— 
From my distant friend a sigh ? 
No—there are sadder tidings 
Come over the main with thee, 
Thou need’st not tell, for I know it well,— 
My friend’s forgotten me! 
And dar’dst thou not disclose this, 
For fear that I should weep ? 
Grief hath no tears ;—He knows this 
Who sways the vasty deep. 
I own that I am desolate 
As desert bird ;—but free— 
And my spirit braves Grief’s boisterous waves, 
ike a rock in the stormy sea! 
Withernwick, May 1. W.L. 
—@— 
SONNET, TO THE HOURS. 
By Mrs. Worrerstan*. 
ye mi rs! who on light pinions bear 
To High Heaven’s Register all deeds 
below ; 
O check your rapid flight! and, ere ye go, 
Take pod some word or action, that when 
there, 
May—if indeed frail mortal’s act may—dare 
To meet an eye all pure. With alms that flow 
From Charity’s warm hand, who weeps the 
woe [prayer : 
She heals, fly Thou ; Thou with a heart-sent 
Take Thou the gentle, the endearing smile, 
That breathes sweet peace: and Thou the 
playful jest, 
That would the little cares of life beguile : 
Thou tell of blessings dealt to Friendship’s 
breast. 
I call—their waving wings sail on the while— 


No vow can stay them, and no arm arrest. 
—@e— 
SONNET, TO AN ATHEIST. 
By Mrs. Wovrerstant. 


poor wretch, who wand’ rest on the sandy 

shore 

Collecting shells—a weary hour to cheat, 

In their gay pencil’d rings thy dark thoughts 
meet 


No marks Divine ! ‘To thee the wild waves 
Toar [tore 
Ampell’d by Fate, which, as thou deemest, 





* From ** The Enchanted Flute, and 
other Poems,” reviewed in p. 247. 
+ Id. 


Thou lov’dst to watch. Thou criest, «« she 
4 —_- more !” - 

‘o thy torn heart uo precious balm’s applied 
To heal with an Hereafter ! Never shine 
Upon thy path such rays of ape! No Guide 
Thy mind beholds directin; ; » 
Pitying thy woes. The God thou hast détied 
In mercy give thee light! Now only night 


is thine. 


—@e— . 
APOSTROPHE TO MY PEN. 
PEN ! thou art a curious thing, 

You do both joy and sorrow bring ; 
With you the MOURNER can convey— 
The loss of friend, though far away ! 
Without thee what could Lover do, 
To please his lass with billet-donx ; 
With you the Lawyer makes his brief 
To save from hemp the daring thief; 

By chican’ry does oft convey 

The r man’s common-right away. 
The Parson too could raped. pu 
If you was not within his r ; 

To write the sermon newly o'er, 

Which Parson Black had "d before, 
The Docror, anxious for his fee, 

With you prescribes the recipe ; 

When palm’d the fee, he’s then secure, 
And cares not if he kill or cure. 

The Man Dn oe ape! 
Commits faux-pas—yclept a scrape ; 

The challenge then is wrote by you, 
Demanding satisfaction due ! 
Accepted—met—both piping hot, 

One has the honour to be shot. 

With you, the Port writes his Ode,— 
His Madrigal, and Episode— 

His Epigram, and Roundelay— 
Epithalamium—ever gay ! 
Impromptu—Elegy, and Satire— 
Sonata, for the lute or lyre ! 

Then let me praise thee, Pen, and sing 
Thanks to the goose with her grey-wing ; 
Her quill on the village-green she threw 
For me to make a Pen won. 

And but for you, my Pan, I ween 

No one would e’er these lines have seen ! 


T. N. 
— ‘ 
IMPROMPTU, 
In answer.to the Epi ‘* sent with a 


couple of Ducks to a. Patient... By the iate 
Dr. Jenner.” - (See p. 165.) .. .... 
ES! twas politic, truly, my good 
Y friend, . Seeded 
Thus a ‘* couple of Quacks,”’ to.your Patient 
Since there’s nothing so likely, as «¢Quacks” 
(it is plain), 
To make work for a “ xecutar Docror” 
in! : 


Alphington, Devonshire. 


-P. 
HISTO- 
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CHRONICLE: 


—o— 
PROCEEDINGS IN PARLIAMENT. 


oV 

«House or Commons, April 22. 

-Mr.:C.Grent, in allusion to some ob- 
‘servations thrown out on a former evening, 
intimating that the Irish Government of 
Lord Wellesley was more impartial in ex- 
tending protection to the Irish Catholics 
than et governments had been, vindi- 
cated the Lrish Administration, of which he 
had been 4 member, from the imputation 
of partiality—Mr. C. Wynn denied that he 
made any charge of partiality against for- 
mer Administrations in Ireland ; that his ob- 
servation had merely gone to the extent 
that the appointment of Lord Wellesley, 
and Mr. Plunkett, was a pledge for a more 
conciliatory and dignified administration in 
Ireland.—Mr. Peel claimed for himself, and 
those who had acted with him in Ireland, 
the credit of having acted with the —_ 
perfect impartiality; and a led to the 

sent Chief Tess of Teele and to Mr. 

Fitzgerald, who had been his colleagues in 
office, and were ‘well known as the most at- 
tached friends of the Catholics. For him- 
self he declared, that in returning to of- 
fice he did not assent to any understanding 
that the affairs of Ireland were to be con- 
ducted upon a new system, and that with 
such an understanding he never should have 
accepted office—Mr. C. Grant affirmed, 
that under Lord Talbot’s administration the 
slightest distinction had never been made 
between Catholics and Protestants. 

Mr. Ellis (of Dublin) presented a peti- 
tion from one of the High Sheriffs of Dub- 
lin (Mr, Thorpe), and the Foreman and 
Jurors of the Christmas Grand Jury = that 
eity, ing for an enquiry (in such man- 
es Lae c Howe should ae a the 
eharges rred against them by the Irish 
Aulanes Gensel. Mr. Ellis took the op- 
portunity of announcing that Mr. Th 
end six of the Grand ieee, Gipaned by 
their fellows, were then in attendance. The 
annunciation was received with acclama- 
tions; and Mr. Brougham complimented 

Ss and Jurors upon the prompti- 
which they had solicited enquiry. 

Burdett then brought forward 

motion for an i into the 
of the High Dublin, 
he said (assuming the truth of the 
tmoade by Mr. Plunkett), deserved 
severest animadversion of the House. 
The Hon: Baronet, in a very able speech, 
argued that the question was of a magni- 
tude'very worthy of a Parliamentary inves- 


EYEE 
ik 


tit 


justice to all parties imperatively demanded 
an investigation.— Mr. Plunkett, ina 
of some length, denied that the extebitah. 
ment of the charges which he had made 
against the High Sheriff was necessary to 
his defence, submitting that it was enough 
if he or ne eee do Sacie case 
against that officer, as might be supposed 
to have influenced him in course which 
= a adopted. He was, he said, most un- 
willing to o a parliamentary enquiry ; 
but he lamented that’ such en eoquiry wae 
likely to preclude him from the kind of in- 
vestigation which he had long resolved upon, 
namely, a prosecution of the High Sheriff 
ex ¢fficio before a Jury of some adjacent 
county.—Mr. Bankes censured the conduet 
of Mr. Plunkett, but said that an examina- 
tion at the bar of the House was not a pro- 
per course.—Mr. Brownlow, in a short 
speech, replied, upon the authority of the 
parties accused, to each of the allegations 
offered by Mr. Plunkett in a former debate 
against the Sheriff and Grand Jury. With 
respect to the first charge,—that the Grand 
Jury was packed for the occasion, he as- 
serted that of the 23 Grand Jurors, 19 had 
been upon almost every commission 
jury for the ten preceding years ; and had been 
Soquentiy — ed hw S the Bench for the 
intelligence and impartiality with which t 
had exercised their high jadicial rose nad 
—Col. Barry called upon the members of 
the House, as they loved justice and detested 
calumny, to give the Sheriff and Grand Ju- 
rors an opportunity of vindicating them- 
selves. In allusion to Mr. Plunkett’s de- 
claration that he had intended to put the 
case in a train of enquiry by an er officio 
rosecution of Mr. Sheriff Thorpe, Colonel 
stated that Mr. Plunkett had assured 
him, that he meditated “no ulterior steps 
whatever.” This flat contradiction pro- 
duced a great sensation, which manifested 
itself in a murmur that lasted several se- 
conds.—Mr. Plunkett explained that his 


statement to Col. Telated to Parlia- 
mentary ings. Barry resumed 
by stating the impression on his mind to 
be that Mr. Plunkett had pledged himself 


against any ulterior proceeding whatever, 
except it should be commanded by the 
House. He then alluded to the death-bed 
confessions of a person who declared him- 
self the thrower of the rattle. On. a. divi- 
sion, the numbers were, for the motion, 
219, against it, 1855; being a majority 
against ministers ef 34. 

House 
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Hovus# or Lorps, April 24. 
Lord h oa ht forward a mo- 
jon for an Address to t! wn, expressive 
of she opinion of the House,—that the line 
taken by Ministers in the late negociations 
was not calculated to avert a war,—that the 
to effect a change in the Spanish 
Constitution was not becoming thet - 
ter of the British Government, and that no 
reliance was to be placed upon the forbear- 
ance of France from views of aggrandise- 
ment. His Lordship enforced these propo- 
sitions in a speech of considerable length. 
—The Earl of Harrowly defended the con- 
duct of Ministers. War, he said, was on 
every account to be avoided ; and he denied, 
that this country had any thing to fear even 
from the success of France, should she be 
successful; because the exhausted state of 
Spain would render that kingdom an acqui- 
sition of little value to — Gren- 
ville proposed an amendment, complimenting 
Miebtere : and after the longest Debate of 
the Session in the Upper House, in the 
course of which, Lords Holland and King, 
Earls Grey, Darnley, and the Marquis of 
Lansdown, supported the original address, 
and the Dukes of Wellington and Bucking- 
ham, and the Earls of Aberdeen and Liver- 
pool, op it; the vote of censure was 

rejected by a majority of 142 to 48. 





In the House or Commons, the same 
day, Lord John Russell brought forward 
his motion for a Parliamentary Reform, 
which he introduced in an extremely neat 
speech. His Lordship’s argument was 
clear and elegant, rather than ornate or ve- 
hement. He said that his ‘es was to sup- 

close boroughs which return a hun- 
dred members, allowing a pecuniary com- 
pensation to the electors so disfranchised, 
and to add those one hundred members to 
the representation of the counties and great 
towns.—Lord Normanly, Mr. Ricardo, Sirs 
John Newport, and Thomas Lethbridge, spoke 
each shortly in favour of the motion, which 
was opposed by Sir E. East, and Mr. Mar- 
tin, hi Galway, only. On a division the 
numbers were, for the Motion, 169 ; against 


it, 280. 
—@o— 

House or Commons, April 28, 29, 30. 

Mr. J. Macdonald brought forward a motion 
for an Address to the Crown, censuring the 
conduct of Ministers in the late negociations. 
Mr. Macdonald spoke at great length, tak- 
ing a minute review of nearly all the docu- 
ments recently laid before Parliament. Mr. 
S. Wortley defended the neutral policy re- 
solved upon by the British Goveroment ; 
and proposed an amendment expressive of 
the approbation of Parliament.—Mr. T. Wil- 
son seconded the motion, professing to exe- 
erate the conduct of the French Govern- 
ment. He nevertheless said that he thought 


neutrality was the poli f 
and such he ed to be. ing. of 
Soe ates 
i on >» OF. ° 
_ which bogey — the invasion 
of Spain. He said represented a 
greater number of the inhabitants of the 
metropolis than the last speaker, and he 
could vouch for the willingness of 
stituents to join in the cause of. 
Sir . de Crespigny concurred in all that 
had been said of the perfidy and injustice 
France ; but he thought this country, 
having incurred a debt of 600 millions jn 
order to set up the House of Bourbon, 
would act foolishly to ex so much to 
pull that House down.—Mr. Bankes defend- 
ed the conduct of Ministers, and asked, 
how rashly engaging in a war could be re- 
conciled with the views of economy which 
had been so warmly pressed by.the Opposi- 
tion ?—Mr. Baring thought that the course 
taken by Ministers was that most likely to 
lead the country into a war—Lord Gower 
supported the amendment.— Mr. Wilber- 
Sorce avowed his regret that Ministers did 
not use a higher tone in the late negotia- 
tion, but admitted that neutrality was the 
proper policy of the country—The Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer defended the line 
taken by Ministers in a very able speech, 
in the course of which he pronounced a 
splendid eulogium upon the late Marquis of 
Londonderry.—Sir J. Macintosh arrai 
the conduct of Ministers at great length, 
and with his accustomed eloquence.—Mr. 
Peel defended himself and his coll 
justifying their forbearance solely on the 
ground of expediency. He spoke of the 
conduct of the French Government in terms 
of reprobation, which were, perhaps, the 
more welcome to the House as not being 
such as were expected from the Right Hon. 
Secretary. — Sir Francis Burdett ar 
warmly in favour of a war-like policy.—Mr, 
Canning then spoke at tl in de- 
fence of the line taken by Ministers. He 
asserted that they _ succeeded, at Ve- 
rona, in reducing the question respecti 
Spain from Havtpene = a na 
he denied that himself or his colleagues had 
been — by the French Government, as- 
eribing his opinion at the beginning of the 
session that peace might be preferred to the 
versatility rather than to duplicity of 
the Cabinet of Versailles. He proceeded to 
justify the suggestion of a modifieation of 
the Spanish Constitution, on the ground 
that such a modification was perfectly com- 
patible with the interests and honour of 
Spain, and that it would have afforded to 
France the loop-hole through which she 
was desirous to creep out from war. And 
in conclusion he pointed to the difficulty 
which she must feel to become a party in 
the civil war now raging in Spain.—Mr. 
Brougham 
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Brougham replied to most of Mr. ing’s 

arguments, and professed to exult in 
manimous reprobation with which the con- 
duct of France had been marked by every 
member who had to preserve that 
He the original motion 
to be ; this, however, Mr. Can- 
ing would not permit; and on a division, 
din "pendent (approving of the neutral 
of Ministers) was carried by a majo- 

rity of 372 to 20, 


May?. The House resolved itself into 
a Committee for the of inquiring 
into the preferred by Mr. Plunkett 
inst Mr. » the High Sheriff of 
who, it was believed, had been the 
cause of the Bill of Indictment against the 
rioters at the Dublin theatre, being ignored. 
The three points attempted to be establish- 
ed against Mr. Th by the evidence, and 
from which it dis toned to infer that he 
had packed the jury, were that the panel 
contained an unprecedented number of the 
members of the Srasntion ; that the Grand 
Jurors d with a suspicious punctu- 
ality to their names ; and, that the panel was 
shorter than upon any former occasion. 








May 5,6. The House in a Committee re- 
sumed the investigation into the conduct of 
the High Sheriff of Dublin.—Mr. Terence 
O'Reilly, attorney, stated, that on the day 
on which the indictments were ignored, 
Mc. Sheriff » in a room adjacent to 
the Court, and about three quarters of an 
hour before the fate of the Bills was an- 
nounced in Court, addressed a gentleman, 
named Ward, on the subject of these bills, 

that they would be ignored, and 
exulting in the management by which he 
hed inored that such would be the case. 
Mr. O'Reilly said that the Sheriff had spoken 
in w very loud voice, and that there were 
several other persons in the room, but he 
could name none of them except the She- 
rdf, and Mr. Macnamara. John M‘Connell 
stated that at a card party at a Mr. Sib- 
pig ee about three days after the riot in 
the in Theatre, he heard Mr. Tho: 
say to Graham, one of the persons who 
were afterwards (but not then) accused, 
that he had the Orange panel in his pocket. 
—Mr. Sheriff Cooper an that the panel 
which, according to M‘Connel’s statement, 
in Mr. Thorpe’s pocket on the 17th of 
Dect, was not prepared for several days 
after. He — that the panel which, ac- 
to Tomlinson’s statement, was to 
So packed by Mr. Thorpe, was, in fact, pre- 
pated by him (Mr. C.) He negatived, in 
the strongest manner, the imputation of par- 
tiality cast the Grand Jury, in the pre- 
pating of which Mr. Thorpe called in his 
assistance. He denied that the Grand Ju- 
rors were more remarkable for party 
Gest. Mac. May, 1823. 





was in its extraordinary respectability. — 
Mr. Plunkett uced ; list of saniillshes 
Merchant's Guild, recom- 
mended ‘‘as good men in bad times,” at 
the head of which was a vignette of King 
William, his horse trampling upon a Koave 
of Clubs (the symbol of the Dublin Lord 
Mayor, as it should seem). Mr. Cooper 
admitted that seven of the fifty returned on 
the Grand Jury panel were to be found in 
this list, but denied that they were violent 
party-men. Jn conclusion said, that 
though he considered his colleague Mr. 
Thorpe a high party man, he would from 
his knowledge of him consider him as a 
Juror altogether above exception. — Wil- 
liam Poole stated that, being anxious to 
sit upon the January Commission Grand 
Jury, in order to guard the interests of 
a certain Mr. T. O'Meara, he » oe in 
November, to Mr. Thorpe, obtained 
from him a promise that he should be re- 
turned in the 1, Finding himself ex~- 
cluded from the panel, he remonstrated 
with Mr. Thorpe, who apologized by say- 
ing, that he had a hard card to play, and 
that it was impossible to please all parties. 
Mr. Poole then gave a long oratorical de- 
tail of malversations on the part of the Dublin 
Corporation. Other witnesses were examined 
whose evidence it is unnecessary to detail. 





May7. The House, in resuming the 
charges against the High Sheriff of Dub- 
lin, examined several witnesses, who spoke 
of the rude treatment they experienced 
from the Grand Jury. Chri Moran 
complained that the Grand Jury having 
heard from him all the particulars of the 
riot with which he was acquainted, refused 
to listen to a story he wished to tell, 
about the arrest of one of the Handwiches. 

It was here stated that the case against Mr. 
Thorpe was closed.—Mr. N. Murray Mans- 
field was the first witness called for the de- 
fence. He stated that he was clerk in the 
sub-sheriff’s office, and described the mode 
in which the pane] was struck, stating that 
Mr. Thorpe proceeded expressly upon the 


principle of excluding from it all men of 
violent politics. —Sir Whiteford, fore- 
man of the pont Demee Sated Sie, Somme 
solicited by She i to preside over 
the January jury several weeks before 


the riot; having heard M‘Connell’s 
statement, that Mr. T boasted of hav- 
ing an Orange Panel, refused to act 
upon the jury, until Pag ser 
him, bey oy of the of 
M‘Connell’s story; that he never saw a 
body of men more conscientiously anxious 

to 
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to diseharge their duty than the Grand Jury 
im question. Sir George said that he was 
one of those who wished the dressing of 
the statue to die a natural death, but he 
confessed that, in his opinion, the measures 
taken to suppress the ceremony appeared 
to be calculated for irritation. Cross-ex- 
amined by Mr. Plunkett, he said, that in his 
opinion it was not deserving of punishment, 
to express dissatisfaction at the forcible 
means by which the dressing was disconti- 
nued. — Mr. Tivycross, one of the Grand 
Jury, described himself as an Englishman, 
and a friend to Catholic Emancipation. He 
affirmed, that the Grand Jury conducted its 
user with the utmost patience and impar- 
tiality, and that its decision was unanimous. 
—Mr. J. H. Moore said, that he had acted 
as Secretary to the Grand Jury, and taken 
notes of the examinations. His testimony 
perfectly corresponded with that of the two 
preceding witnesses: but, being questioned 
as to some particular facts, he hesitated to 
make disclosures inconsistent with his oath 
as a Grand Juror. Mr. Moore’s scruples 
were applauded by the Committee. 








May 8,9, and 14. The House conti- 
nued the Inquiry into the conduct of the 
High Sheriff of Dublin. Mr. Jones was 
proceeding to ask Mr. J. H. Moore, one of 
the Grand Jury, some questions, when Mr. 
Plunkett interposed, stating, that it now 
became necessary to ascertain the question, 
whether the Grand Jury could be wholly 
absolved from their obligation of secrecy. 
A very long discussion followed, in the 
course of which Col. Barry pressed the ne- 
cessity of a full examination of the witnesses. 
After nearly all the gentlemen who usually 
address the House had spoken, Col. Barry, 
upon an understanding that the abstract 
question was to be discussed at a future pe- 
riod, called Mr. Davies, one of the Grand 
Jury, as to some facts which did not occur 
in the Grand Jury Room. Mr. Davis said 
that he was not an Orangeman, and that he 
had heard Mr. Sheriff Thorpe refuse to put 
Mr. Addison Hone on his Grand Jury pa- 
nel, on the ground of the violence of thas 
gentleman's politics. Several other wit- 
nesses were examined.—Mr. Graves said, 
he was at the Theatre at the time of the 
riot ; he did not see the bottle thrown, and 
was absent when the rattle was said to have 
been thrown. The rattle weighed about 
eight ounces. It was described, in one of 
the papers Fam by authority, as a 
heavy log of wood, and, in another, as a 
large piece of timber. The capital com- 
mittals, he said, were not issued before the 
committing Magistrates, but upon notes of 
evidence taken at the Castle. The Grand 
Jury, upon informations, received his evi- 
dence with the utmost politeness, patience, 
and respect. 


May 12. Mr. Goullura moved'for leave 
to bring in » Bill to renew the Irish Insur- 
rection Act.—Lord Althorp moved, as au 
amendment, a series of resolutions, con- 
demning the use of coercive measures, and 
pledging the House to take into considera- 
tion the state of the Laws in Ireland, and, 
the administration of them.—Mr. J. Smith 
imputed the disorders and miseries of Ire- 
land to a defective system of education in. 
that kingdom. He supported the amend- 
ment, as did also Mr. Rolertson.—Sir N. 
Colthurst complained of the in of 
the ~eatnwers Act, and aenlians ne~ 
cessity of empowering the Government to 
me the disturbed districts under martial 
aw.—On a division, the amendment was re- 
jected by a majority of 162 to 82. 


—o—- 


House or Lorps, May 13. 

The Archlishop of Canterbury presented 
the Report of the Committee appointed for 
the investigation of the Marriage Laws. 
The Report recommended, that in respect 
of Marriages by Banns, the Law should be 
restored to the state in which it stood before 
last Session, extending the privilege of pub- 
lishing Banns to the Ministers of certain 
Churches and Chapels excluded by the old 
law. As to Marriages by Licence, the Re- 
port proposed some new forms; and an ad- 
ditioual security by mutual bonds. It sug- 
gests, that the Marriages of minors, with- 
out consent, should be held voidable within 
twelve months, but not after ; and proposed 
to punish the party guilty of perjury by a 
forfeiture of all property acquired by the 
marriage. These, with some additional pe- 
ualties upon persons falsely assuming the 
character of Clergymen, and a confession 
that the Committee could not agree upon 
any provisions for the marriages of Unita- 
rians and Catholics, constituted the princi- 
pal features of the Report.—Lord Ellento- 
rough expressed his disapprobation of the 
clause allowing Marriages to be voided with- 
in twelve months, as open to profligate 
abuse.—The Archbishop, without replying, 
presented a Bill founded on the 
which was read a first time. 

In answer toa Petition from the Governor 
of the Russian Company, complaining that 
Marriages abroad had been questioned, 
though celebrated conformably with the 
law of the country in which they took place, 
Lord Stowell declared that all such Mar- 
riages are undoubtedly valid. 


—_—@>— 
House or Commons, May 15. 

Mr. Buxton introduced his motion for the 
Asouition oF THE Stave Traps, with “e 
very long and eloquent speech, in which 
recited all the efforts pb Parliament in 


behalf of the African Slaves, and the obsta- 
cles by which these efforts had been im- 
peded- 





a 
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He gave a lively description of the 
8 of the i ion in the 
West Iudies, and pointed out the danger to 
bondage. He ex his own plan of 
emancipation, w was necessarily mild, 
moderate, and gradual in its operation, 
namély, to declare that all children born af- 
ter a certain period should be free ; a mea- 
sure which had the sanction of experience 
in New York, where it extinguished Slavery 
im petfect silence, and in several other of the 
North American States. In conclusion, 
Mr. Buxton enforced the obligation of 
atonement due by the British nation in a 
high stram of moral indignation.— Mr. 
Canning treated the question as one of great 
difficulty and danger; he deprecated the in- 
troduction of the Christian Religion into a 
uestion of political expediency, and quoted 
m ‘* Dr. Paley’s Moral Philosophy,” a 
passage of some length, to show that on the 
question of Slavery or Freedom the Chris- 
tian Religion was silent. The Right Hon. 
Gentleman moved an Amendment, declaring 
the expediency of ameliorating the condition 
of the Slaves, and preparing them to receive, 
with safety and advantage, the blessings of 
Freedom at a future day—Mr. Wilberforce 
supported the original motion in a short 
speech.—Sir 7° Baring professed himself a 
zealous Abolitionist, and disclaimed any 
connection with the West Indies; but he 
opposed the original Resolutions, as fraught 


with danger—Mr. F. Buxton replied ‘té all 
the arguinents which had been used against 
his motion. In the end, the inal reso- 
lutions were withdrawn, and amend- 
ment carried without a division. 





May 16. Mr. Goulburn moved the or- 
der of the day for the second reading of the 
Irish Titue Composition Bitt.—Mr. F. 
Fitzgerald opposed the Bill, as, by estimat- 
ing the equivalent to be bestowed on the 
Clergy on the dormant right instead of the 
actual receipt, it would greatly increase the 
income of the Clergy.—Mr. Goulburn de- 
fended the principle of the Bill, though he 
admitted that its details were open to consi- 
derable improvement, which he hoped they 
would receive in the Committee, from the 
knowledge and attention of the Irish Mem- 
bers.—Mr. Wetherell objected to the com- 
pulsory character of the measure, which, as 
changing the condition of the Clergy from 
territorial proprietors to pensioners of the 
Crown, would inflict a wound upon the 
dignity and independence of the united 
Churches; and as a violation of ecclesias- 
tical property, would go to shake the foun- 
dation of all property in whatever hands. — 
It was ordered that the Bill should be com- 
mitted on Wednesday, the 21st. 

Both Houses of Parliament adjourned 
this night for the Whitsun Holidays; the 
Lords to Thursday, and the Communs te 
Wednesday following. 


— 
FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE AND SPAIN. 

The progress of the French army in 
Spain has not been so rapid as the aivo- 
cates for the invasion of that country were 
disposed to anticipate. The head-quarters 
of the Duke d’Angouleme were at Villa 
Franca on the 14th, and subsequently at 
Vittoria. The plan of the Spanish Gene- 
rals is strictly defeusive—a system which 

been previously resolved upon, and from 
which they are not to depart, even to save 
the capital. A of the French army 
have entered Bilboa. A detachment of 
Spanish Royalists, under General Quesada, 
fisst took possession of the place. San Se- 
bastian defies the efforts of the besieging 
army; it is said to be provisioned for six 
months; and the loss sustained by the 
French in a sally is described as serious. 
Pampeluna is in a state of blockade, by a 
division under General Conchy. The French 
Generals sent two deputies to Pampeluna; 
the first was well received, but the second 
was received by a disc of musketry, and 
to retreat. van-guard of the 


2d corps entered Saragossa on the 25th. 
The 4th rentery Army of the Pyre- 


nees, tinder Marshal Moncey, entered Spain 
‘ 





on the 18th of April, by the passage of 
Perthus: the following A a column passed 
by the Col de Custaja. 

The fifth and ninth divisions of the 4th 
corps of the French army, and three Spanish 
battalions commanded by D’Eroles, began on 
the 23d ult. the blocade of Figueras. An offi- 
cer with a flag of truce was sent to summon 
the garrison to surrender to Ferdinand VIL. 
The officer was treated with respect, but 
sent back with an answer by the Governor, St. 
Miguel, to the following effect :—* Senor 
General,—The fortress of St. Fernando de 
Figueras, which the nation has intrusted to 
my care, and to whose confidence I desire to 
make a return becoming a true Spaniard and 
a freeman, shall not be surrendered, nor 
placed in the hands of the royal armies of 

rance and Spain, as your Excellency re- 
quires in your letter of this date, delivered to 
me by Captain Laserra, your aide-de-camp ; 
and its garrison, penetrated with the same 
sentiments as inyself, are resolved to bury 
themselves under ip ruins rather than fail 
in oe observance of their honvur and their 
oaths,” 

The following Proclamation has been 
issued by El Empecinado, dated from Val> 

ladolid :— 
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Jadolid :—** Spaniards !—The French have 
presumed, treacherously and basely, to in- 
vade our holy soil, and are advancing to the 
Ebro. Ever a Spaniard and a freeman, I 
am determined to war on them again to 
destruction. ing the invasion of 1808 
I ht for independence, and now I will 

the same blessing, and for the pub- 
lic liberties. Castilians!—I am duly au- 
thorised to form Constitutional troops to 
attack the enemy—come and join me in this 
city, or at Acande de Duero—fly to arms ! 
and wherever I shall lead, you will find duty 
aud glory. Let us take the field again; Jet 
us be Viriatuses ; and the enemy being 
destitute of that genius which made soldiers 
of them, we shall fight and annihilate these 
hordes of bondmen. Listen not to the 
wretches who want to enslave us. Let the 
Constitution and virtue ever be the word, and 
no power on earth shall be able to seduce 
freemen to servitude—The Constitution, 
Religion, and Liberty for ever !” 

The. papers from Spain are filled with 
accounts of petty skirmishes between the 
Constitutionalists and Army of the Faith 
t in various of Spain, in all of 
which the Constutionalists claim the victory. 

A Madrid Gazette Extraordinary was 
published on the 4th inst. giving an official 
statement of a total defeat, on the 2d inst. of 
5000 rebel Spaniards who threatened Va- 
lencia, after a short action with the Consti- 
tutional force under Colonel Bazan. This 
officer, while marching at the head of 1000 
veteran soldiers to the relief of the capital 
of the province, met the whole body of fac- 
tious, under Ulman, with three pieces of 
artillery, drawn up to oppose him. Bazan 
attacked the enemy, and in less than ten 
minutes entirely overthrew them. The 
rebels lost 100 men; 800 killed and 200 
prisoners, together with a number of ammu- 
nition waggons, and 1000 muskets. The 
survivors were panic-struck, and dispersed in 
al? directions. 

Seviite, April 10.—Their Majesties and 
Royal Highnesses entered this capital to- 
day, at one o’cluck. The authorities of 
Seville have taken every measure to receive 
in a becoming manner the Royal Family of 
— The Political Chief went on the 
Sth to meet their Majesties on the confines 
of the province: the Provincial Deputation 
did the same. Their Majesties, on entering 
the city, were received with salutes of artil- 
Jery: all the troops were under arms. The 
keys of the city were presented to his Ma- 
jesty at the gate of Triana, and their Ma- 
jesties and the whole suite proceeding to the 
palace, were accompanied by an immense 
multitude, who made the air resound with 
eries of ‘¢the Constitutional King!’’ “‘ the 
Nation !” «the Constitution for ever!” 
—At the entrance of the palace, their Ma- 
jesties and Royal Hignesses were received 

the Constitutional Chamber with every 


demonstration of joy. All the Civil and 
Military Authorities paid’ their 
ments. On the next day a salute of 
annnounced this evening the arrival of the 
Cortes ; cries of joy were heard on all sides, 
and the city was illuminated. , 

The Cortes commenced sitting at Sevifle 
on the 23d of April, when the President, 
Senor Florez Calderon, made the following 
speech :-— 

*« Amidst thousands of obstacles, and in 
spite of those who have raised them up 
against us, we have just given to Europe a 
further example, calculated to undeceive it, 
by removing with calm deliberation from the 
banks of the Manzanares, so fertile in he- 
roic virtues, to the vast and delicious plains 
of the Guadalquiver, whither we have, with 
the assistance of the worthy General who 
accompanied us, and those brave Spaniards 
whose courage and discipline merit eternal 
praise, conducted Liberty, as it were, in 
triumph. On hearing that sacred name, all 
the people eagerly crowded to congratulate 
us, offering themselves as voluntary vic- 
tims, rather than that any profanation of 
their territority should be suffered. The 
seutiments which animated us at the mo- 
ment of our de re from the heroic city 
of Madrid, the sacred flame which animated 
us, seemed to be propagated throughout all 
the provinces. As we p on our 
journey, we found all hearts filled with the 
same emotions. The Political Chiefs, the 
Constitutional Ayuntamientos, the ‘military 
of every description, the Magistrates, the 
Judges, the Clergy, the establishments of 

ublic instruction, waited for us in the vil- 
es, and even on the public roads, to offer 
us their wishes, and to manifest their desire 
te contribute to the happiness and prosperity 
of their country, established on its inde- 
mdence, and on the maintenance of that 
‘undamental code which we have all sworn 
to observe. The local and volunteer militia 
of La Mancha, Jean, Cordova, and Seville, 
have, in particular distinguished themselves 
by their zeal and determination. Matrons, 
worthy of our respect and gratitude, and 
their virtuous Proce cond met us in the most 
desert part of the road, and welcomed us with 
hymns of glory, abandoning their ws 4 
to obey the generous sentiments with whic! 
they were animated. Thus, Senores, did 
the Commission of the Cortes travel from 
Madrid to Seville: the journey was a tri- 
umphal march. Here our enemies will 
learn that we never tamper with iniquity, 
nor with any thing which might com ise 
the honour of the great nation which has 
intrusted us with its destinies. Here we 
will repeat to them the lessons which they 
never ought to have ——: and’ the 
vestiges of which they ought to find at évery 
step as they advance on the sacred territory 
which, for their misfortune, they have 
dared to profane. Let them come, then, 
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sinee so dictates ambition to the very men 
for whom we conquered with our blood, not 
only the. consideration which they had lost, 
and whieh never deserved to possess, but 
even the which until then they were 
obliged to beg. Let them sport with every 
right them trample under foot all that 
is holy and sacred among nations and man- 
kind—let them drag in their train that 
horde of oppressed or misled men who serve 
for their instruments: it matters not. They 
will find, unburied and insulted by time, the 
bones of their brethren, with which their 
own will, to the affliction of human nature 
and the disgrace of certain degraded men, 
soon be mixed. They will, when too late, 
be convinced that none can with impunity 
insult us, or attempt to wrest from us our 
rights. Such will be the object of the la- 
bours which we are now about to continue. 
Our Constitutional King and his Royal 
Family are in security. Tn our hearts they 
have a sacredand inviolable asylum. To repel 
force by force is our first duty. It is not 
merely our liberties which are attacked, our 
independence is also assailed. We are me- 
naced with a disgraceful slavery. It is 
wished to stain the glory of the Throne and 
of the Monarch who occupies it. Firm in 
our intentions, as worthy representatives of 
the heroic Spanish nation, we will with one 
hand labour to ¢ lidate the temple which 
we are raising to freedom and virtue, and 
with the other we will wield the sword in 
defence of our work against all who may at- 
tempt to destroy it. If necessary, we will 
mingle in the ranks with our fellow-citizens, 
aud prove to the whole world, by new ex- 
am kes of virtue and of ralout, that we 

ily become more worthy of the hatred 
and animadversion of tyrants—of the love 
and gratitude of freemen—and of the admi- 
ration of nations and future ages.” 

In the sitting of the 24th, the following 
Declaration of war against France was com- 
municated : 

** Whereas the Spanish territory has been 
invaded by the troops of the French Govern- 
ment without a declaration of war, and with- 
out any of those formalities which cus- 
tom has sanctioned; and whereas this act of 

ssion can be viewed in no other light 
_ a viclation of the rights of nations, 
and an open commencement of hostilities 
against Spain, I, being bound to repel force 
by force, to defend the integrity of the 
States of the Monarchy, and to chastise the 
audacity of the invading enemy, have re- 





_ solved, after consulting the Council of State, 


pursuant to the provision in Article 236 of 
the Political Constitution, to declare war, as 
im. fact I do now declare it, against France. 
Wherefore I charge and command all the 
competent authorities to carry on hostilities 


-by seg and by land against France, by all the 


means in their power, consistently with the 
law of nations. I further order that this my 
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declaration of war shall be published with 
all due solemnity. You hdld+it to. be 
—— for execution, making provision 
or printing, publishing, and distributing is. 

In the Aleasar of Seville; ~ wg 
(Subscribed by the Sign Manual.) 

** To Don Evaristo San Mi é 

The Spanish Cortes on the 25th ult. 
adopted a decree for the formation of a fo- 
reign corps, to be called the Foreign Liberal 


Legion. 
MALTA. 

The following is a more correct account of 
the unfortunate accident which happened at 
Malta on the last day of the Carnival, ex- 
tracted from a letter, dated at Malta, Sunday, 
Feb. 9, 18238. 

It has been usual for man on 
this island, on the last days Td the Conaivel, 
to collect together in Valetta, and the 
three cities on the other side of the har- 
bour, as many poor boys, from six to fifteen 

ears old, as chose to attend to form them 
into a procession; where, after attending 
divine service in the church, a collection of 
bread and fruit (provided from funds, 
partly given by Government, and partly from 
beneticent endowments, ) was distributed with 
a view of keeping them out of the riot and 
confusion of the Carnival. On the 10th 
the procession was formed, and had passed 
off without confusion or riot. On the 11th 
the procession was formed as usual, and 
proceeded to Florian, and returned to the 
church of the Minori Olservanti, and the 
bread was to be distributed as on the pre- 
ceding day, in the same convent; unfortu- 
nately, the ceremony had been protracted 
to a later hour than usual, and it appears, 
~ — = yo. over, that a multitude of 
ys and full-grown people ing by the 
church, and ieosien es + ye . be 
distributed, mixed with the children in the 
church, with a view of sharing it with them. 
‘The boys were to enter the corridor of the 
convent from the door of the vestry of the 
church, and were to be let out through the 
opposite door of the convent where the 
bread was to be distributed, and it had been 
customary when they were collected to lock 
the door of the vestry, for the purpose of 
preventing those boys who had received 
their share of the bread from entering: « 
second time into the corridor. On the 
door of the vestry being thrown open on 
the present occasion, which took at 
sun-set, after the entrance of the boys who 
attended the procession, and could not have 
— ev ap — whole multitude 
of men who subsequently en- 
tered the church, forced themselves ~~ 
the corridor to an unknown extent, and 
pressed upon the foremost, pushing them 
to the other end of the corridor, where the 
door was only half open, with the view of 
letting out one at a time. As soon as the 
people had all entered the corridor, the 
vestry 
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vestry door was locked, and though there 
was one lamp lighted in the corridor, it 
appears by some accident to have been put 
out, thus leaving the immense crowd en- 
tirely in the dark, and there being a flight 
of eight steps within the half-closed door, 
at the opposite end of the corridor, the 
crowd behind who pressed upon the fore- 
most, forced the boys down the steps, who 
fell one upon the other, thus blocking up 
the half-closed door which opened inwards, 
and thus adding to the distress. 

The shrieks of the children were soon 
heard by the persons who had just began to 
distribute the bread, and by the inhabitants 
in the neighbourhood, and every aid was 
immediately given; some persons, after in 
vain trying to get the boys out at the half- 
closed door, rushed into the church, and 
got the keys of the vestry, which was then 
opened, while others entered the corridor 
from the vestry, passed through the crowd 
to the other end, and broke down the 
doors at the bottom of the steps, but un- 
fortunately these exertions were not in time 
to save the unhappy sufferers. Many were 
taken out fainting and soon recovered, 
others apparently lifeless were afterwards 
brought to their senses, but we regret to 
add, no less than one hundred and ten boys 

rished on this occasion from suffocation, 

y being pressed together in so small a 
space, or trampled upon.—Thus ended the 


ival. 
TURKEY AND GREECE, 

Accounts from Constantinople state, that 
immense preparations are making there 
against the Greeks. The Greeks are get- 
ting on famously. They seem confident of 
suceess against the Turks, if neither are 
assisted. 

A tremendous fire broke out at Constan- 
tinople on the first of April, which lasted 
for nineteen hours: it destroyed the whole 
Turkish quarter above Tophana; not a 
house was left from the Gun Wharf, at 
Tophana, up to the large Burying-round. 
The number of houses are variously stated, 
at from 12,000 to 40,000, 

ASIA. 

Bacpap, Jan. 9.—The last letters from 
Bussora announce that recent advices from 
Bombay bring the melancholy intelligence 
that extraordinary floods have caused ra- 
vages almost universal throughout the East 
Indies. They have destroyed at Surat and 
its environs two th dh ; reduced 
to nothing the city of Chitta; nearly the 
whole of Calcutta in Bengal: and destroyed 
almost all the manufacturers of indigoin that 
country. 





AFRICA. 

Accounts have been received from Gold 
Coast Settlement to the 27th of January, 
at which time the Governor of Sierra Leone, 
Sir Charles M’Carthy, was on a tour of in- 
spection. Sir Charles has patronised the 
establishment of an English newspaper at 


Sierra Leone, and another on the Gold 
Coast ; and both these journals are conducted 
with much ability and intelligence. The 

rs contain a very interesting account of 
ace» of a Tartar, who, r4 the age of 
nearly seventy, had found his. way.from, Tri- 
poli through the heart of Africa, to, G 
Coast Castle, bya route that. no white man 
probably ever traversed. He is a native of 
Astracan, by name Wargece, and at, the age 
of 15 was made prisoner by the Turks.. On 
his last tour, which lasted nearly two years, 
he visited Timbuctoo, which he deseribed 
with minuteness. The Slave Trade, we re- 
gret to state, was still carried on with great 
activity both by French and Por 
vessels, no less than ten of which had been 
captured in the preceding six months on 
that coast. 

NEW SOUTH WALES. 

His Majesty’s ship Bathurst brings let- 
ters and papers from Sydney to the 23d of 
September. Almost every arrival from Port 
Jackson brings information, that the more 
the researches of the inhabitants extend in- 
land, the more are they rewarded, by ascer- 
taining an indefinite existence of fine coun- 
try. Perhaps it is not generally known, 
that the interior of New Holland. will ripea 
the orange, the lemon, the olive, that inva- 
luable grain the maize, and similar bounties 
of nature. An Agricultural Society has 
been formed at Sydney, promising much ad- 
vantage to the territory. Sir T. Brisbane 
is its patron; and some idea may be -formed 
of the increasing number of respectable 
colonists, from eighty gentlemen having sat 
down at Paramatta, at the first dinner of 
the establishment in August last, when up- 
wards of 1500/. were subscribed, to carry 
into effect the purposes of the establishment. 
An advertisement in one of the Sydney 
papers invites masters of vessels to pick 
oranges for their sea stores from the trees 
of a settler, at Gd. per dozen. A very few 
years since, this estimable fruit was only at- 
tainable in the colony at 6d. each !—The 
same paper says, a house in Sydney is now 
selling colonial tobacco, fully equalling the 
best American. Four bee-hives, taken out 
by Capt. Wallis, of the Isabella, fortunately 
arrived safe, and the owner expected to 
extend his four to twenty hives in twelve 
months, so enial to their ity and 
nature is dui teteconind tied ose 
cultivators of the vine who have selected 
proper situations have every prospect of 
being amply rewarded. Mr. Blaxland brought 
over some samples of Australasian wine, for 
submission to the Society of Arts, who have 
awarded him a silver medal, in token of their 
approbation of its quality.—While every 
minor source of wealth is obtaining due at- 
tention in this territory, the principal fea- 
ture that distinguishes New South Wales, 
more immediately as it regards the interest 
of this country, is the peculiar fine wool of 
its sheep. 


DOMESTIC 
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DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 
—--> — 


IRELAND. 
Some private letters from Ireland are 
filled with the most gloomy apprehensions 
for the future security of that part of the 


Empire. 

‘Phe last Cork papers relate several recent 
instarices of houses and corn being destroyed 
in the neighbourhood by fire. A very few 
nights since, a large party of fellows at- 
tacked a gentleman’s house within four 
miles of the city of Cork. After firing a 
blunderbuss, the contents of which passed 
through the front door, they obtained ad- 
mittance, and demanded what fire-arms were 
in the house; having thus forcibly got pos- 
session of them, they went off. 

The Dublin Evening Post says, ‘* The 
horrors of the South are thickening to an 
extent almost inconceivable. Perhaps there 
were never in the history of Ireland any 
scenes comparable to those which have been 
enacted, for the last three or four months, 
in Cork and Limerick. Even in the rebel- 
lion of 1798, there were not, we are almost 
convinced, during its entire continuance, so 
many houses burnt ; and, though more = 
perty must have been destroyed in the whole 
kingdom, yet certainly no two counties have 
suffered as severely as Cork and Limerick 
are doing at this moment.” 


LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 

By a late Act of Parliament, the Magis- 
trates are empowered to suppress all fairs 
within ten miles of the metropolis, unless 
legal cause can be shown for their origin 
and continuance. 

A public meeting, for the purpose of as- 
sisting the Greek nation in their efforts to 
emancipate themselves from the ‘Turks, was 
lately held at the Crown and Anchor Ta- 
vern in the Strand, Lord Viscount Milton, 
M. P. in the Chair. His Lordship, on 
taking the chair, addressed the meeting, 
which was very numerous and respectable, 
in an eloquent speech. Several most ani- 
mated speeches were made by Sir J. Mack- 
intosh, Lord John Russell, Mr. John Smith, 
Mr. C. Hobhouse, Lord W. Bentinck, Lord 
Archibald Hamilton, Mr. Charles Sheridan 
(son of the late Mr. Sheridan), Archdeacon 
Bathurst, and others, which were most en- 
thusiastically received by the meeting. The 
Committee Som published an address on 





the present state of Greece. It states, that 

ly the whole of Southern Greece has 
been freed, and the Greeks are making con- 
tinual p' ss: that in Germany, Switzer- 
land, and France, societies have sprung up 
for the purpose of advancing the cause. 
The sums they have raised have been very 


considerable. The Committee state, that 
they have been for some time occupied in 
deliberating on the best means of promoting 
so noble a cause. They have opened a di- 
rect communication with the existing autho- 
rities in the Morea, and have also been ac- 
tively engaged in correspondence with the 
different continental committees. 

April 23. Cabriolets were, in honour of 
his Majesty’s birth-day, introduced to the 
— this morning. They are built to 

old two persons besides the driver (who is 
partitioned off from his company), and are 
furnished with a book of fares for the use of 
the public, to prevent the possibility of im- 
position. These books will be found in a 
pocket hung inside of the head of the ca- 
briolet. The fares are one-third less than 
hackney-coaches. 

May 17. The 17th annual meeting of 
the London Hibernian Society was held at 
the Freemasons’ Hall, Great Queen-street. 
The Duke of Gloucester in the chair. 
meeting was 7 numerously attended. ‘The 
Secretary read the Report, by which it ap- 
peared, that the Society had 54 schools in 
operation, at which were 66,000 scholars, 
50,000 of whom were Roman Catholics. 
The Report stated, that the principles on 
which the schools were conducted, were 
adapted to the conscience of every class of 
people. Notwithstanding the great pro- 

ress of the Institution, many counties in 
reland were in astate of absolute ignorance ; 
and it was a fact, that where education made 
the least progress, the disturbances of the 
country were the most violent and the most 
frequent: such was the case in the county 
of Limerick, where not one in 800 were sent 
to school. The Report went on to com- 
plain, that the Roman Catholic Clergy had 
thrown obstacles in the way of the society, 
and opposed the principles on which they 
acted.—Lord Lorton, Lord Gambier, the 
Earl of Gosford, and several other persons, 
addressed the meeting, urging the usefulness 
of the Society. 


-—@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER. 
Covent Garpen THEATRE. 

May 8. Clari, or the Maid of Milan, an 
Opera adapted from the French. The > 
is interesting. Clari, the daughter of a 
peasant, is seduced from her home, under 

romise of marriage, by the Duke Vivaldo. 
He wishes to evade his promise, which is 
the cause of much misery to Clari; but in 
the end the union is happily consummated. 
The music, composed by Bishop, was ad- 
mirable, and the piece was announced for 

repetition, amidst universal plaudits. 
Promotions 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—@— 


Gazette Promotions, &c. 

April 26. Wm. Franklin, M.D. knighted. 

War Office, April 26. Coldstream Reg. 
of Foot Guards: Brev.-Major A. Wedder- 
burn, to be Capt. and Lieut.-Col. vice 
Sowerby, who ret.—Lieut. C. Short, to be 
Lieut. and Capt. vice Wedderburn. 

May 3. 23d . of Foot : Major-Gen. 
Sir J. W. Gordon, K.C. B. to be Col. 
vice Grenville, dec.—85th Ditto: Major- 
Gen. Sir H. Taylor, K.C.H. to be Col. vice 
Gordon, pr ted.— Unattached: Brevet 
Lieut.-Col. R. B. Fearon, from the 31st 
Foot, to be Lieut.-Col. of Infantry, by pur- 
chase, vice Lieut.-Gen. W. Doyle, who ret. 

May 10. 65th Foot: Major Peter Dumas, 
to be Lieut.-col. vice Milnes, who ret. 

May 17. 3d Reg. of Foot Guards: 
Lieut. Col. James Drummond Elphinstone, 
to be Capt. and Lieut. Col.—14th Reg. of 
Foot: Brevet Col. Wilbraham T. Edwards, 
to be Lieut. Col.—17th Ditto: Lieut. Col. 
Archibald Maclaine, to be Lieut. Col.— 
20th Ditto: Major Thomas Charles Green, 
to be Major.—24th Ditto: Major John 
Hogg, to be Major, hy exchange.—31st 
Ditto: Lieut. Col. Robert Brice Fearon, to 
be Lieut. Col. 

EccresiasTicaL PrererMeNts. 

Rev. William Macdonald, M. A. (Prebendary 

of Bitton) Canon Residentiary of Salis- 
Cathedral. 

Rev. Hugh Bailye, M.A. (Canon Resi- 
dentiary and Chancellor of Lichfield) 
Dasset Parva Prebend. 

Rev. Simon Clayton, M. A. Weeford Pre- 
bend, Staffordshire. 

Rev. T. Gisborne, M. A. of Yoxall Lodge, 
Staffordshire, Author of the ** Survey of 
the Christian Religion,” to the sth Pre- 
bend at Durham. : 

Rev. John Channing Abdy, M.A. St. John’s 
R. Southwark. 

Rev. W. Aldrich, B. D. Boynton R. Wilts. 








Rev. Anthony Austin, Hardeahuish R. Wilts. 

Rev. M. Bland, B.D. Lilley Hoo R. ‘Herts, 
vice W. Wade, dec. 

Rev. Mr. Brittaine, Kileormick Living,' co. 


Longford. 

Rev. R. B » Melbury Sandford and 
Melbury Osmond RR. Dorset. 

Rev. W. L. Buckle, Shirburn V. Oxon. 

Rev. J.Cristison, Bigyar Parish, Lanarksh. 

Rev. Jas. Duke Colerige, Kenwyn and St. 
Kea V. Cornwall. 

Rev. A. Cooper, Billingford alias Pryleston 
R. with Thorpe Parva, Norfolk. 

Rev. William Darch, Huish Champflower R. 
Somerset. 

Rev. Francis Hungerford Daubeny, Feltwell 
St. Nicholas R. with the R. oF St. Mary 
annexed, Norfolk. 

The Rev. N. Every, St. Veep V. Cornwall. 

Rev. John Kellow Goldney, to the evening 
Lectureship of Frome Salwood, and Cu- 
racy of the New Church, in the Wood- 
lands, on the resignation of the Rev. J. 
Denton, appointed toa Chaplaincy in India. 

Rev. J. Groom, late Curate of Cirencester, 
and Perpetual Curate of Baunten, co. 
Glocester, Swindon V. Wilts. 

Rev. Clarke Jenkins, B. D. of Leigh 
R. Essex. ih ae 

Rev. Francis Skurray, B. D. Winterborne 
Abbas cum Steepleton, consolidated RR. 
Dorset. 

Rev. John Lightfoot, B.D. Ponteland V. 
Northumberland, 





DispensaTion. 
Rev. I. Ballard, LL.B. to hold the Rectory 
of Woodeaton, with the Perpetual Cu- 
racy of Croperdy, co. Oxford. 


Rev. John Josias Conybeare, M. A. elected 
Canon Bampton’s Lecturer for 1824. 
[This corrects the statement in p. 367, 
of Rev. Mr. Mount being elected.] 





—o— 
BIRTHS. 


Lately. InGrosvenor-place, the Countess 
of Euston, a son.—At Bisham Abbey, Berks, 
the wife of Gen. Vansittart, a son and heir. 

Feb. .... The Empress of Brazil, a Princess. 

il... At East Looe in Cornwall, the 

wife of John Toup Nicolas, Esq. C. B. 
C. St. F. & M. Post Captain R. N. a son. 

April 18. In Alfred-place, Bedford-sq. 
Mrs. J. M. Standen, a son. 

April 20. In Queen Anne-street, Lady de 
Vere Hunt, a son. 

April 23. At Hampton Lodge, Surrey, 
Lady Catharine Walpole, a daughter. 

April 24. AtFlorence, the wife of Lieut. 
Gen. Sir George Walker, G. C. B. a son 
and heir. 


April 27. At Londonderry, the wife of 
Col. Sir William Williams, K.C. B. a son. 

April 28. 1n Great Cumberland-street, 
Lady King, a daughter. 

April 29. The wife of S. Crawley, Esq. 
M. P. a son and heir. 

May 3. At Bushy Park, the Countess 
of Erroll, a son and heir. 

May 12. The lady of Edmund Good- 
enough, D.D. Head Master of Westminster 
School, a daughter. 

May 18. At Hampstaad, Mrs, J, B. 
Nichols, of Parliament-street, a daughter, 
being her 12th child. 

May 19. In Manchester-st. London, the 


wife of Sir Richard Paul Joddrell, bt. a son. 
MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 


. Rev. E. Booth, Vicar of Frisk - 
ney, to » dau. of late Rev. S. 
Partridge.——Rev. h. Davies, Arch- 


deacon of Brecon, to Eleonora, dau. of late 
Rev: F. Brickenden, Rector of jor and 
Abbotts ——At Manchester, Rev. 
+ to Carolina, dau. of L. Peel, 
. of Ardwick——At Peterborough Ca- 
thedral, . 7.8.8 » Christian Ad- 
vocate and Fellow of Emmanuel College, to 
Ann, dau. of Rev. John Foster. At Col- 
chester, Rev. Henry Hutton, to dau. of late 
Rev. Mr. Beevor. Rev.. Luke Ripley 
(Master of Free School, Morpeth,) to Miss 
Taylor.— Rev. R. Roberts, D. D. Rector 
of Barnwell, Northamptonshire, to Sarah- 
Anne, dau. of late C. A. Wheelwright, esq. 
of London. Rev. John Shillibeer, of 
Oundle, to Mary, dau. of Rev. Henry Free- 
man, Rector of Alwalton. Rev. Prockter 
Thomas, of Bradford, to Anne, dau. of late 
John Husband, esq. of Nartham. At Ja- 
maica, the Rev. Dr. Towton, to Mary, dau. 
of Rev. T. Thorn, of Bath. Rev. James 
Williams, M. A. Rector of Wiverton, Nor- 
folk, to Miss Abdy, of Bathford. Rev. 
W. Wing, jun. of Thornhaugh, to Anne, 
eldest dau. of W. Margetts, esq. of Hun- 
tingdon.——S. Gale, esq. of Bullege House, 
Wilts, to Catherine, youngest dau. of J. 
Turner, . of Hatherleigh, Gloucester- 
shire——Henry, son of Abraham Leach, 
esq. of Corston-house, to Elizabeth, youngest 
dan. of Wm. Owen Brigstoke, esq. of Blaen- 
pant, Cardiganshire. Elias B. Slater, 
esq. of Hambrook, to Miss C. Lewis, of 
Bridgnorth. William Brade, esq. of Li- 
verpool, to Mary-Anne, dau. of J. Barnes, 
esq. of Tavistock-square. Dr. Gibbs, of 
Old Quebec-street, to Sarah-Elizabeth, dau. 
of T. Armstroug, esq. of Baker-street. 
Charles Lillie, esq. Surgeon, to Matilda, 
dau. of Mr. Stammers, late of Foxeath 
Mills, Essex.——At Hedsor, W. Lunaun, 
esq. to Caroline, dau. of late H. Round, 
esq. of Woodburn, Bucks. At Ilfra- 
combe, George-Flower Herbert, esq. Lieut. 
R. N. to Mary, dau. of late Capt. Harding, 
R. N. and niece of Commissioner Bowen. 

Oct. 19, 1822. At Killadjee, Augustus 
Clarke, esq. of the Hon. E. [. C.’s service, 
to Lucy, dau. of the late Mr. Trewman, 
proprietor of the Exeter Flying Post. 

Nov. 14. At Calcutta, Turner Macau, 
esq. Capt. 16th Lancers, and Persian Inter- 
preter to the Commander in Chief, to Har- 
riet, dau. of the Rev. Wetenhall Sneyd, of 
Newchurch, Isle of Wight. 

Dee. 13. Capt. Wm Miller, of E. I. C.'s 
Artillery, to Catharine-Sarah, dau. of Jas.- 
Graves , esq. Clifton. 

Gexr. Mac. May 1823. 
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Feb. 20, 1823, At St. James's Church, 
G. A. Park, esq. to Maria, dau. of Rev. Dr. 
Coppard, Rector of Gravely ——At Kirby 
Knowle Church, Rich. Dalton, esq. late 
of Lisbon, to Elizabeth-Enom, dau. of the 
late Franeis Smyth, esq. F.A.S. of New- 
buildings. At Paris, Robert Wood- 
house, esq. President of Caius College, 
Cambridge, to Harriet, dau. of the late 
Wm. Wilkins, esq. ——22. At Bodiam, 
Sussex, Wm. Cotton, esq. of Clapham, to 
Mary-Anne, dau. of Rev. J. Collins, Reetor 
of Thorpe Abbotts.——23. T. Everett, esq. 
of Upavon, to Anne, dau. of H. Cowdry, 
esq. of Heytesbury——-25. At Bath, Ric 
Jones, esq. of Clifton, to Anne Rich, dau. 
of R. S. Collicott, esq. of Weston Isle—— 
27. Thos. T. P. Robson, to Marga- 
retta de l’Angle, dau. of . Richard 
Davies, Vicar of Tetbury——At Walcot 
Church, A. G. Barretté, esq. R.N. to 
Sarah, youngest dau. of late Mr. Thos. 
Jelly, solicitor, Bath. 
March 3. W. Wy’ How, esq. of 
we to oe eldest dau. of 
Thomas Maynard, esq. of Wokingham. 
Lieut. John Lamb, R. N. to Emma, dav. 
of J. Robinson, esq. of Holloway.——6. 








James Davidson, esq. of Axminster, to 
Mary, dau. of T. Bridge, esq. of Winford 
Eagle. 31. Col. of Great Or- 





mond-street, to Gabrielle, dau. of J. White, 
esq. late of Selborne. 

April 2. a James Lindsay, Grena- 
dier Guards, eldest son of the Hon. Robert 
Lindsay, of Balcarres, to Anne, eldest dau. 
of Sir Coutts Trotter, of Grosvenor-square, 
bart.——s. At Cambridge, Rev. Edw. Mil- 
Jer, of Emmanuel College, to Emily Mansel, 
dau. of late Bp. of Bristol——7. At Ips- 
wich, Rev. C. Martin Torlesse, of Trinity 
College, Cambridge, to Catherine ° 
dau. of Edw. Wakefield, esq.——21. At 
Ormskirk, Edward Boyer, esq. of Lathom, 
to a only dau. of Thomas Walkden, 
esq. of Bickerstaff, co. Lanc. 

May 3. At Brighton, St. Leger Hill, 
esq. t. 12th Lancers, to Catherine, dau. 
of late John Nugent, esq. of Clay Hill, Ep- 
som, and niece of late Right Hon. Edmund 
Burke. 6. John Raymond Barker, esq. 
3d Reg. of Guards, to Harriet, youngest 
dau. of late Wm. Bosanquet, esq. of Upper 
Harley-street——7. W. Man, esq. of Brom- 
ley, to Louisa, dau. of late Peter Bowers, 


- 

P. 368. The reported marriage of the 
Duke of Norfolk with Lady Gage, is a mis- 
take. We copied it from the Newspa- 
pers.J 
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Fart Beaucuamp, 

May 1%. At his seat, Madresfield- 
eourt, co. Worcester, the Right Hon. 
William Beauchamp Lygon, second 
Earl Beauchamp, Viscount Elmley, 
Baron Beauchamp of Powyke, co. Wor- 
eester, F.R.S. and M.A. He was eldest 
son of William Lygon, first Earl Beau- 
champ, (so created Sept. 30, 1815) by 
the only daughter of James Dean, Esq. 
and received his classical education at 
Christ Church, Oxford, where he took 
his degree of M.A. Feb. 11, 1808. He 
succeeded his father the late Earl, Oct. 
21, 1816. By the death of this Noble- 
man, the title and estates descend to 
his next brother, the Hon. John-Regi- 
nald-Pindar Lygon, now Ear! Beau- 
ehamp, who married on the 14th of 
March 1814, Charlotte Scott, only dau. 
of John, first Earl of Clonmel), Lord 
Chief Justice of Ireland. 





Viscount Dup.ey anp Warp. 


April 25. At his seat, Himley-hall, 
eo, Stafford, aged 74, Right Hon. Wm. 
Ward, Viscount Dudley and Ward, Baron 
Ward of Birmingham, a Baronet, and 
Recorder of Kidderminster. He was 
born January 21, 1750; married Aug. 
1, 1780, Julia, second daughter of late 
Godfrey Bosville, of Guntbwaite, in 
Yorkshire, Esq. by whom he had issue 
an only son, the Hon. John William 
Ward, F.R.S. and M. P. in various par- 
liaments, who succeeds to the title and 
estates. 

While the Hon. William Ward, he 
himself sat as Knight of the Shire for 
eo. Worcester, in the parliament con- 
voked in 1780. Oct. 8, 1788, he suc- 
ceeded to the Viscounty in consequence 
of the demise of his half-brother John; 
and by that event became the owner of 
considerable wealth, both above and 
below ground. 

Shaw, in his “ History of Stafford- 
shire,” describes Himley-hall as con- 
sisting of “a spacious ball or dining 
room, well furnished with pictures, &c. 
on the left of which is a billiard-room, 
and beyond that the library. The op- 
posite wing consists of a large and ad- 
wirable music-room, superbly decorated 
with full-length portraits of the late 


Lord and Lady Dudley, &c. and at the 


end, one of the best private organs in 
the kingdom, his lordship being much 
devoted to music; so that he never 
fails, during the autumnal and winter 


months, to entertain his friends at his 
hospitable board, with the enchanting 
harmony of the Miss Abrabams, Kni- 
vett, &c, 

“ But what still redounds more to his 
lordship’s .credit, is that inestimable 
gift of charity, which here so frequently 
makes the widow’s beart to sing for joy. 

“This place has likewise been long 
celebrated for its splendid exhibition of 
fire-works upon all public and loyal 
occasions. 

“} cannot therefore conclude this 
account better than by the following 
lines, written by one of his lordship’s 
ingenious visitors, W. T. Fitz-Gerald, 
Esq. upon a board now fixed against a 
remarkable old yew-tree, in the steep 
walk on the left of the house : 

*This stately yew, which has for ages stood 
The gloomy monarch of its native wood, 
Perhaps some Norman Baron planted here, 

Who liv'd by rapine, and who ruled by fear. 
The tree a symbol of its Master’s mind, 
Emblem of Death, and fatal to mankind ! 
Beneath its boughs no verdant plants are seen, 
Its baneful branches poison ev'ry green. 

And thus the feudal tyrant’s hated reign 
Oppress’d the village, and laid waste the plain. 
To these dire scenes a happier age succeeas, 
No despot threatens, and no vassal bleeds. 

At Himley now the poor man finds relief, 
Forgets his poverty, and checks his grief; 
Raises his languid eyes and drooping head, 

To bless the lib'ral hand that gives him bread; 
While in the mansion mirth and song attend, 
To cheer the stranger and delight the friend. 
But still the yew, though hastening to decay, 
Retains the venom of its pristine day; 

Its branches still their gloomy nature shew. 
And frown upon the cl.eerful scene below.’” 

We with pleasure adopt the following 
cbaracter of this benevolent Nobleman, 
as communicated to us by an old and 
valuable correspondent. 

“The death of men, whose lives have 
been ouly distinguished by political con- 
tention may attract notice, but cannot 
excite sympathy. Not so, when the 
generous, the good, and virtuous man 
departs this mortal scene; he leaves a 
void in society not easily filled up! 
Such is the death cf the late Lord Dud- 
ley: this amiable Nobleman shunned 
the walks of ambition, for the tranquil 
paths of domestic life, of which he was, 
without ostentation, one of the orna- 
meuts; though no man had a warmer 
attachment to the Constitution of bis 
country, or felt a more disinterested 
loyalty to his Sovereign. His benevo- 
lence was as princely as his fortune! it 
was not confined to public charities, 
where, indeed, his name was always 
conspicuous, but, as from a centre, 


extended 
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extended to a circle so large, that none 
but those well acquainted with the po- 
pulous part of the country in which this 
excellent Nobleman resided, can form 
“a just idea of its magnitude. Hundreds 
of the poor will fee) his loss ; and many, 
ina superior rank of life, will secretly 
lament that the ,hand is cold, which 
voluntarily relieved them from the 

re of misfortune, with a delicacy 
of feeling that doubled the benevolence 
of the act. 

* As long as gratitude warms the hu- 
man heart, the memory of Lord Dudley 
will be dear! and though he died without 
a Will, the widow, the orpban, and the 
friendless have this consolation to as- 
suage their sorrow, that his highly- 
gifted Son, the successor to bis bonours 
and splendid fortune, is also the heir of 
his benevolence—ALTER ET IDEM.” 





Lorp GLENBERVIE. 

May 2. At Cheltenham, in his 80th 
year, Sylvester Douglas Baron Glenber- 
vie, of Kincardine, F. R. and A.S, ; late 
Chief Secretary in Ireland, and Repre- 
sentative in Parliament for St. Canice, 
or Irish Town, in that country; and in 
the British Parliament, first of Fowey, 
afterwards of Midburst, then of Plymp- 
ton, and, in 1806, of Hastings; one of 
his Majesty’s Most Honorable Privy Coun- 
cil in both Kingdoms; President (in the 
absence of the Earl of Liverpool) of the 
Committee of Privy Council for the af- 
fairs of Trade and Plantations; one of 
bis Majesty’s Counsel, learned in the 
Law; and formerly one of the Lords 
Commissioners of the Treasury; late 
Governor of the Cape of Good Hope ; 
Joint Paymaster-General of the Forces ; 
and late Surveyor-General of the King’s 
Woods, Forests, and Chases, 

He was the eldest but only surviving 
son of John Douglas, Esq. of Fechil, in 
the parish of Ellon, co. Aberdeen (a lineal 
male descendant from William first Earl 
of Douglas, who was descended from 
Sholto Douglas, who flourished in the 
year 700), and was born May 24, 1743. 
After receiving the rudiments of his 
education near the place of his nativity, 
Mr. Sylvester Douglas was sent to a 
neighbouring University, and brought 
up under the auspices of Professors noted 
for their talents, in science and the 
learned languages. He then removed to 
London, entered himself a Member of 
one of the Inns of Court, was called to 
the bar, obtained asilk gown, and hav- 
»ing distinguished bimself by his talents 
in controverted elections, published four 
volumes on that subject. After be had 
acquired considerable eminence as a pro- 
fessional man, he married, Sept. 26, 1789, 


Osituary.—Lord Glenbervie. 
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the Hon. Katharine-Anne Nortb, eldest 
daugbter of Frederick second Earl of 
Guildford, who died Jan.6, 1817, by whom 
he had an only son, the Hon. Fred. Syl- 
vester North Douglas, M. A. who bad dis- 
played considerable ability in parliament, 
and correct literary taste. This respeect- 
able young man died Oct. 21, 1819 (see 
vol. LXxxtx, ii. 468), after he had been 
married about three months, and left a 
widow, who devoted her attention to her 
father-in-law to his death. 

His Lordship’s first situation under 
Government was that of Secretary to 
the Earl of Westmoreland, when Lord 
Lieutenant of Ireland. In the year 1800 
he was appointed Governor of the Cape 
of Guod Hope ; but soon afterwards re- 
linquished that situation; on the 27th 
of December following was created Baron 
Glenbervie of Kincardine; and on Feb. 
20, 1801, kissed his Majesty’s hand on 
being nominated Joint Paymaster-Gene- 
ral of the Forces, in the room of Mr. 
Canning. In 1803 he was appointed to 
the office of Surveyor-General of the 
King’s Woods, &c. which office he re- 
signed in 1806; but was again appointed 
to the same office the year following. 

In 1801, he spoke several times in the 
debates on the corn laws, for the pur- 
pose of removing the scarcity prevalent 
at that period; in 1802, he suggested 
an amendment in the “ navy abuse bill,” 
relative to the legal questions which 
might be asked about supposed difficul- 
ties; and on the 8th of April, 1805, when 
the House decided on the conduct of 
Vise. Melville, who had been implicated 
in a Report from the Naval Commission- 
ers, his Lordship voted with a minority 
of 216 to 217. On the 26th of June 
he was chosen by ballot one of a com- 
mittee of seven, to inquire into and ex- 
amine the secret matter contained in 
the 1 ith Report of the Commissioners of 
Naval Inquiry, and afterwards, as chair- 
man, delivered in the result of the pro- 
ceedings. 

Besides an account of the Tokay and 
other wines of Hungary, in the Philoso- 
phical Transactions fur 1773, he was the 
author of ‘* History of the Cases of Con- 
troverted Elections determined during 
the first Session of the 14th Parliament 
of Great Britain,” 4 vols. 8vo, 1777. 9d 
edit. 1802;"’ ** Reports of Cases deter- 
mined in the Court of King’s Bench in 
the 19th, 20th, and 21st years of George 
III.” fol. 1783. 3d edit. 2 vols. royal 8vo, 
1790. Many years ago his Lordship 
published “ Lyric Poems,” written by 
the late James Mercer, Esq. who had 
married his sister, to which a life of the 
author was prefixed, and an account of 
his own family. To console himself as 

much 
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much as possible under the heavy losses 
of his wife and his son, Lord Glenbervie 
employed himself in traslating the first 
canto of “* Ricciardetto,’’ a humorous 
Italian poem, by Fortiguerri, with an 
introduction concerning the principal 
romantic, burlesque, and mock-hervic 
poets; and notes critical and philological. 
The work,which is rendered into English 
with spirit aud correctness, and does 
honour to the learned translator, was 
published last year. 
Lorp Wittiam Gorpon. 

May 1. At bis official residence in 
the Green Park, the Right Hon. Lord 
William Gordon, Deputy Ranger of St. 
James's Park, and receiver-general of 
the Duchy of Cornwall. He was second 
son of Cosmo George, third Duke of 
Gordon, by Catherine-Gordon, daughter 
of William, second Earl of Aberdeen ; 
was born July 12, 1761, married March 
1781, Frances-lugram-Shepherd, second 
daughter of Charles, ninth Viscount 
Irwin, of Temple Newsam. 





Dowacer Countess oF Morton. 

April 25. In Park-street, aged 86, the 
Right Hon. Catherine Douglas, widow 
of Sholto-Charles Douglas, 15th Earl of 
Morton. She was daughter of John 
Hamilton, Esq.; was married to the Jate 
Lord about 1757, by whom, who died 
Sept. 27, 1774, she had issue one son, 
George, the present and 16th Earl of 
Morton. 





Countess or Courtown, 

21. At Courtown-house, Dublin, 
of inflammation, aged 53, Elizabeth 
Countess of Courtown. She was eldest 
daughter of Henry Scott, 3d Duke of Bue- 
celeuch, K.G.(by Elizabeth-Brudenell Mon- 
tagu, daughter and sole heir of George, 
4th Earl and Ist Duke of Montagu, K.G.), 
was married to James-George Stopford, 
3d Earl of Courtown, on the 29th of 
January 1791, and by whom she had'issue 
12 children, 7 sonsand 5 daughters. The 
two eldest sons both died young. 

Dowacer Viscountess TORRINGTON. 

April 25. In Tenterden-street, Bridget, 
Dowager Viscountess Torrington. She 
was the daughter of Commodore Arthur 
Forrest, who died Commander-in-Chief 
on the Jamaica station; married John, 
5th Viscount, March 3, 1767, by whom 
(who died Jan, 8, 1813) she had issue 
George the present Viscount, and 12 
other children. 


Dowacer Lapy GARDNER. 
In her 74th year Susannah-Hyde, re- 
lict of Admiral Lord Gardner. She was 


only daughter and sole heiress of Francis 
Gale, Esq. of Liguanea, io Jamaica (by 
his wife, Susannah, eldest. daughter of 
James Hall, Esq, relict of Sabine Turner, 
Esq.) was married to Admiral Alan Gard- 
ner Ist Lord Gardner, May 20, 1769, by 
whom, who died Dec. 30, 1808, sbe bad 
issue Alan-Hyde, ist Viscount Gardner 
(who died in 1815), and 9 other children. 





Baroness Barwam. 

April 12. At her seat, Fairy-bill, near 
Swansea, in Wales, aged 61, the Right 
Hon. Diana Noel, Baroness Barbam, of 
Barham-court, and Teston, co. Kent, 
wife of Sir Gerard Nvel Noel, Kart. of 
Exton Park, in the county of Rutland, 
M.P. She was the only child of Charles- 
Middleton, first Lord Barham, who 
greatly distinguished himself in the 
naval service; was created a Baronet 
im 1781, with remainder to his sun-in- 
law, Gerard-Nvel Noel, the present 
Baronet ; was made first Lord of the 
Admiralty, and was created, April 27, 
1205, Baron Barham, with remainder te 
his only child, the subject of this arti- 
cle, who succeeded to the title on her 
father’s death, June 17, 1813; married 
Dec. 20, 1780, Sir Gerard-Noel Noel, 
Bart. M. P. of Exton Park, co. Rutland, 
and by whom she had issue eighteca 
children, 12 sons and 6 daughters. 
Her Ladyship is succeeded in her title 
by her eldest son, the Hon. Charles- 
Noel Noel. 





Baroness VENTRY. 

Jan. 19. At Burnham-house, Dingle, 
aged 88, the Right Hon. Elizabeth 
Baroness Ventry. She was the daughter 
of Townbend Gun, Esq. (by Elizabeth, 
daughter of John Blennerhasset, of 
Castle Conway, co. Kerry, Esq.) and 
was married Oct. 5, 1755, to Thomas 
Mullins, Esq. who was created a Baronet 
in 1797, anda Baron of Ireland in 1800, 
and who now survives her. The noble 
couple had been united for 68 years, 
and had six sons aud six daughters. 
Her ladyship was a great-great-grand- 
mother. 





Sir C, Warwick BamryLpe, Bart. 
\ Apriiig. In Montague-square, in 
his 71st year, Sir Charles Warwick Bam- 
fylde, Bart. D. C, L. of Poltimore, in the 
county of Devon, and Hardington Park, 
in the county of Somerset, and formerly 
M. P. for Exeter. 

Sir Charles’s death was occasioned by 
being shot by a man named Morland, 
whose wife lived in the service of Sir 
Charles ; and who, after he bad shot 
him, discharged the contents of another 
pistol in bis own head, which killed 

him 
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him on the spot. Sir Charles having 

a wish that the cause of his 
death should be ascertained, tis body 
was opened, and the following is the 


correct report : 

“The ball entered on the left side 
between the eleventh and twelfth ribs, 
fracturing the articulation of the former 
with the spine, and then passed across, 
grazing the diaphragm or floor of the 
chest, but not injuring the lungs, and 
lodged on the inside of the interior part 
of the cavity between the ninth and 
tenth ribs, a part of the ball being un- 
covered and visible from the inside.— 
Signed, &c.” 

It appeared that his death was not 
produced so much by the injury occa- 
sioned by the ball, as from a piece of 
brass wire which was carried into the 
wound along with the ball, which wire 
formed part of the spring of his braces. 
Every attempt to extract it proved 
abortive ; it corroded and gangrened 
within the wound, and ultimately pro- 
duced mortification. 

On bearing of the dreadful wound of 
Sir Charles Bamfylde, Lady Bamfylde, 
who had lived fur several years in a 
state of separation from her husband, 
repaired to London to attend upon Sir 
Charles, and to administer to his com- 
fort. 

He was descended from one of the 
oldest and most distinguished families 
in Devonshire ; being the filth Ba- 
ronet in lineal descent from the reiga 
of Charles I. and his ancestors are 
known to have been the Lords Polti- 
more, near Exeter, as early as 1272. 
He was born Jan, 23, 1753 ; succeeded 
his father, Sir Richard-Warwick, Aug. 
15, 1776 ; married in the same year the 
eldest daughter of Sir John Moore, Bart. 
by whom he had issue, George-Warwick 
Bamfylde, Esq. who succeeds him in his 
title and estates, and one other son. 
Sir Charles, after being educated at one 
of our great public seminaries, repaired 
to Oxford, where he received the degree 
of D.C.L. At a proper age he was 
returned Member for Exeter, which city 
he represented in seven Parliaments. 

His remains, on April 28, arrived at 
Hardington Park, and on the following 
day were consigned to the family vault, 
in Hardington church, attended by his 
two sons, and a few of his intimate 
neighbours ; alsu by a vast body of his 
tenantry, eager to pay the last tribute 
of respect to the: memory of one who 
always proved himself a must kind and 
liberal landlord.—The service was per- 
formed in a very impressive manner by 
the Rev. J. R. Joliffe, of Ammerdown. 
Thus finished the career of a man who 


was a generous and induigeat parent, 
the life and soal of every sucial circle, 
and whese loss will be most deeply 
deplored. 





Sin Wittiam Smisra, Barr. 

May i. At bis seat Hill Hall, Essex; 
in bis 78th year, Sir William Smijch, Bart. 
He was eldest son of Rev. Sir Wiliima 
Smijth, by Abigail, daughter of Aadrew 
Wood, Esq. of Shrewsbury; born on April 
23, 1746 ; succeeded his dather, who was 
Rector of Stapleford Tawney, Jan. 25, 
17775; and on March 22, 1779, married 
Anne daughter of John Wyndham Bows 
yer, of Waghen, co. York, Esq. by whom 
(whe died Dec. 20, 1815) he has ieft issue 
four sons: 1. Sir Thomas, eldest surviv- 
ing son and heir; 2. Thomas; 3. John, 
Capt. R.N.; and 4. Edward, Vicar of 
Camberwell; and one daughter, Caroline, 
married to the eldest son of Sir William 
De Crespigny, Bart. 

Sir William Smijth entered into the 
army early io life, having had a company 
for some years in his Majesty’s 40th reg. 
foot, which service be feft on being of- 
fered a Majority in the West Essex 
Militia; and on the death of William 
Henry Earl of Rochford, K.G. was ap- 
pointed by Jobn 3d Earl of Waldegrave, 
then Lord Lieutenant of Essex, to the 
Coloneley of the same regiment, on 
Nov. 7, 1781, which be afterwards con- 
tinued to hold, being at the period of 
his decease the Senior Colonel in that 
service. He was also, on the death of 
Bamber Gascoyne, Esq. elected a Ver- 
durer of Waltham Forest, Nov. 2), 1791; 
and Lieutenant of the same Aug. 5 
1811, when he resigned the Verdurership. 

The family of Smijth are descended 
from Sir Roger de Clarendon, natural 
son of Edward the Black Prince, and are 
of the highest antiquity, whereof was 
John Smijth, High Sheriff of Essex and 
Herts, 30 Henry VIII. who was father 
to the celebrated Sir Thomas Smijth, 
born at Saffron Walden, 33 March, 1514, 
M. P. for Essex in the 18th and 14th 
Parliaments of Elizabeth; in 1548 made 
Secretary of State, and Chancellor of the 
Order of the Garter; for more detailed 
particulars of whom see his life by Jobn 
Strype, in the ** Biographia Britannica,” 
and a good portrait of him in Ogburne’s 
History of Essex. He died 12 Aug. 1577, 
and was buried at Theydon Mount, where 
also the remains of the nine Boronets of 
this family have been subsequently in 
terred, 





Sir G. W. Gunnine, Bart. 
Aprii7. in Saville-row, aged 61, 


Sir George William Gunning, Bart. He 
was second child and first son of Sir 
Robert 
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Robert Gunning, first Baronet, by 
Anne, daughter of Robert Sutton, of 
Scofton, co, Lincoln, Esq.; was born Feb. 
15, 1763; succeeded his father, Sept. 
22, 1816; married Feb, 10, 1794, 
Elizabeth, dau. of Sir Henry Bridge- 
man, first Lord Bradford, ancestor to 
the present Earl, and by her (who died 
May 5, 1810), had issue eight children, 
seven sons and one daugbter. He is 
succeeded in his title and estates by his 
eldest son, Robert-Henry Gunning, Esq. 

He was not, according to worldly 
phraseology, a great man, but infinitely 
superior, he was a good one ; his name 
shone, not on every occasion in the 
lengthened list, the child of ostentation 
as often as of charity, but the heart to 
sympathize with, and the hand to suc- 
cour the unfortunate were eminently 
his, and few ever appealed either to the 
one or the other in vain—the stranger 
who thus bears tribute to his worth has 
felt also the sunshine of his philanthropy, 
and the flower which he now drops on 
his grave will still bloom in its fresh- 
ness when he that bestowed it shall have 
ceased to be remembered. 





Sir Corset Corset, Barr. 


March 31. At Cambridge, aged 70, 
Sir Corbet Corbet, Bart. of Adderley- 
hall, Shropshire, Chairman of the Quar- 
ter Sessions for the county of Salop. 
This gentleman’s name was originally 
D’Avenant, of the family of D’Avenant, 
of Clearbrouke, co, Hereford, descended 
from the ancient bouse of D’Avenant, 
co. Essex. He was son of Thomas 
D'Avenant, Esq. of ‘Clearbrooke, by 
Anne, daughter and heiress of Sir Ro- 
bert Corbet, of Holee, co. Salop, Bart. ; 
received his academical education at 
Trinity College, Cambridge, where he 
took the degree of B.A. 1774; M.A. 
1777 5 took the name of Corbet, by his 
Majesty’s licence in 1783; created a 
Baronet of Stoke, co. Salop, June 10, 
1786; and married Hester, youngest 
daughter of Jate Sir Lynch Salisbury 
Cotton, Bart. of Combermere Abbey, 
Cheshire, but leaving no issue, the title 
becomes extinct. On the retirement 
of Sir Richard Hill, Bart. as Member 
of the County in 1806, Sir Corbet in- 
tended offering himself as a candidate 
fur that important situation, but finding 
the interest for Mr. Cotes too prepon- 
derating, he prudently declined it. 

By his will he has devised the Adder- 
ley estate to Richard Corbet, Esq. se- 
cond son of Sir Andrew Corbet, Bart. 
of Aston Reynold; the other estates 
to the Cotton family, the relatives of 
his lady. 


Sin T. H: Ciirrord ConstanLe, Bart. 
Feb. 2%. At Ghent, aged 60, Sir Thos. 
Hugh Clifford Constable, of Tixall, in 
Staffordshire, and of Burton Constable, 
in Yorkshire, Bart. He was the eldest 
son of late Hon. Thomas Clifford, young- 
est son of Hugh, third Lord Clifford, of 
Chudleigh, in the county of Devon, and 
of the Hon. Barbara Aston, youngest 
daughter of James, fifth Lord Aston, 
Baron of Forfar, Scotland; born Dec. 4, 
1762 ; married June 7, 1791, Mary-Mac- 
donald, 2d daughter of John Chichester, 
of Arlington, co. Devon, Esq. (by bis 2d 
wife, Mary Macdonald, of Tiendrish, in 
North Britain), and had issue one son, 
Thomas-Aston, yet a minor, who suc- 
ceeds to the title and estates, znd two 
daughters. He was created a Baronet in 
1815, by the title of Sir T. H. Clifford, 
at the particular request of Louis XVIIL; 
and in 1821 succeeded to the estates of 
the late F. Constable, Esq. of Burton 
Constable, near Hull; on which occasion 
he took the name of Constable. 

His parents being Roman Catholics, 
he was educated at Liege, and after- 
wards at the famous College of Navarre, 
in Paris (since converted to the Poly- 
technic school). He travelled over Switz- 
erland on foot ; where he formed an ac- 
quaintance with the late Mr. Whitbread, 
On his return from bis travels, Sir Tho- 
mas conceived an ardent passion for the 
study of botany, which became his fa- 
vourite pursuit, Of the extensive and 
accurate knowledge which Sir T. C. ac- 
quired in this pleasing branch of science, 
he has left a great proof in the Flora 
Tixalliiana, which is appended to the 
** Historical and Topographical Descrip- 
tion of the parish of Tixall,” which he 
composed in conjunction with bis bro- 
ther, Mr. Arthur Clifford, and of which he 
furnished almost all the materials. This 
amusing and instructive work was pub- 
lished at Paris in 1818. Ata later period 
Sir T. Constable imbibed a taste for the 
study of history, antiquities, topography, 
heraldry, and genealogy, in all of which 
he was conversant. He had conceived 
the plan of a “ History of the Normans,” 
and had made considerable progress in 
it. He frequently amused bis leisure 
hours with lighter pursuits ; he translated 
into English verse the fables of La Fon- 
taine, and he had contrived to hit off, 
with remarkable felicity, the almost in- 
imitable naiveté and indescribable arch 
simplicity of that original author, In 
his latter years Sir T. Constable com- 
pleted a new Metrical Version of the 
Psalms. He produced also a work in 
French, entitled, “* L’Evangile Médité.” 
From this religious work he extracted 
forty meditations on the Divinity and 

Passion 
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Passion of Christ, for the forty days of 
Leptoebich he translated into English, 
| published at his own expense. 

No one supported through life s more 
uniform good character, and very few 
will. be more sincerely and deservedly 
regretted. 





Sia Rosert KincsMit1, Bart. 

May 4. In London, aged 51, Sir 
Robert Kingsmill, Bart. of Aston, co. 
Gloucester, late of Sidmonton-house, 
Hants; and in 181] was High Sheriff 
for the County of Hants, He was son 
of Edward Kingsmill, of Belfast, Esq. 
(brother of Admiral Sir Robert [Brice], 
first Baronet, who afterwards took the 
name and arms of Kingsmill), by Ca- 
therine, daughter of George Spaight, 
Esq. 3 was born in 1772; married in 
1796, Elizabeth, daughter of Charles 
Newman, late of Calcutta, Esq. by 
whom (who died Oct. 4, 1817,) be had 
issue, Elizabeth-Catharine, born Sept. 
1797 ; and Anna-Maria, born Jan. 12, 
1800, died April 1818. He succeeded 
his uncle, Admiral Sir Robert, Nov. 
23, 1805, 





Sir Thomas Preston, Barr. 

Aprii 21. At bis seat, Beeston-hall, 
Norfolk, aged. 56, Sir Thomas Preston, 
Bart. He was eldest son of Henry 
Hulton, Esq. of Andover, co. Hants, by 
Elizabeth, daughter of Isaac Preston, 
of Beeston, co. Norfolk, Esq.; born Aug. 
29, 1767 ; married, Ist. Eliza, daughter 
of George Adams, Esq. of Lichfield, cv. 
Stafford, and by her had no issue: 2d. 
March 1799, Jane, youngest daughter 
of Thomas Bagge, Esq. of King’s Lynn, 
co. Norfolk, and had issue 4 daughters. 
In 1805, he took the name and arms of 
Preston, by royal sign manual, and on 
the 30th of May 1815, received the 
patent of Baronetage. 





Sir Tuomas Wess, Bart. 

March 26. At Grillon’s Hotel, Albe- 
marle-street, in his 49th year, Sir Thomas 
Webb, Bart. of Odstock, co. Wilts. He 
was son of Joseph Webb, Esq. second son 
of Sir Thomas W. 4th Bart. and nephew 
to the late Sir John Webb, Bart. whom he 
succeeded on his death in 1796. On the 
14th of March, 1799, he married the 
Hon. Frances-Charlotte, daughter of 
Charles 129th Viscount Dillon, by Hen- 
rietta-Maria-Phipps, only daughter of 
Constantine first Lord Mulgrave; and by 
her had issue a son ang heir. 





Sir W. Durr Gorpon, Barr. 
March 8. Sir William Duff Gordon, 
second Baronet. He was son of Alex- 
ander Gordon, Esq. third son of William 


Earl of Aberdeen, (by Anne, daughter 
of Alexander, second Duke of Gurdon 
by Anne, third child and second’ dau, 
of James Duff, Esq. of Crombie; co. 
Banff; was born April 8, 1772. He 
married Feb. 10, 1810, Caroline, dau, 
of Sir George Cornwall, Bart. and by her 
had issue Mr. (now Sir) Alexander-Corn- 
wall Duff Gordon, and two other children, 
one son and one daughter. On the 
death of his uncle, Sir James Duff, Bart. 
Noy. 20, 1815, he succeeded to the 
title, agreeably to the limitation of the 
patent of creation, and was authorized 
by reyal licence to take the name and 
arms of Duff in addition to that of 
Gordon. 





Sir Rupert Georce, Bart. 

Jan. 25. At Willesden-house, aged 
74, Sir Rupert George, Bart. first Com- 
missioner of the Transport board. He 
was third son of Dennis George, Esq. 
of Clophook, by Sarah, daughter of —— 
Young, Esq. ; was born at St. Stephen’s 
Green, Dublin, Jan. 16, 1749; married 
at Halifax in Nova Scotia, June 30, 
1782, Margaret, daughter of Thomas 
Cochren, of the Province of Halifax, 
Esq. and by her had issue three sons 
and five daughters. On Sept. 18, 1409, 
he was created a baronet. 





GENERAL HUMBERT. 

Lately.* At New Orleans, General 
Humbert, a French distinguished Re- 
publican Officer, who, at the com- 
mencement of the war in 1798, landed 
in Ireland, with a small force, and de- 
feated General Lake, &c.; but met with 
considerable resistance from Brigadier- 
General Robert Craufurd, and the Rt. 
Hon. Charles Vereker, now Viscount 
Gort, whose gallant conduct at Coloony, 
in opposing the progress of the French, 
occasioned a gracious mark of bis Ma- 
jesty’s approbation, in an honourable 
augmentation to the arms of Vereker, 
with the motto of * Coloony.” 

He emigrated to the United States in 
1812, and acted under General Jackson 
when New Orleans was attacked by a 
British force. For the last five years 
his mind had been disordered, a deep 
melaucholy preyed on his spirits, and 
he died without leaving sufficient to 
defray the expenses of his funeral. 








Sir Joun Eamer, Knr. 
March 29. At Brighton, in his 74th 
year, Sir J. Eamer, Kot. Alderman of 





* In our vol, LXxxiv. pt. ii. p. 509, 
the death of General Humbert is said 
to have taken place in 1814; but we 
suppose that report was untrue, 

London. 
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Lender. was originally an eminent 
wholesale eee in Woad-street ; served 
the office of Sheri® of Loudon and 
Middlesex in 1794 ; was elected Aker 
man of Langbourn Ward Feb, 97, 17953 
knighted April 13, 1795; and was 
elected Lerd Mayor in 1201. Sir Jehn 
Eawmer was Colonel of one ef the regi- 
ments of London Militia; and in con- 
sequence of disagreement in the regzi- 
ment, was brought to a Court Mar- 
tial ia 1805, where he was honaurably 
acquitted, aud bis accusers were ordered 
to. be displaced from the regiment. In 
the latter part of his life, he was elected 
Justice of the Bridge Yard, and sitting 
Alderman for the Borough of Southwark, 
On a warm treacherous sun-shining 
day, he imprudently ventured to sit on 
the beach, which sapped the foundation 
of a frame already bending under the 
weight ef age and infirmity. His second 
son, Cbarles-Samler Eamer, Esq, died at 
Ghazeepoore, Aug.21,1805.(See vol. Lxxvi. 

. 181.) 
' ALDERMAN THOMAS SMITH. 

April 18 At Brighton, aged 77, 
Thomas Smith, Esq. Alderman of Lon- 
dos... He was for many years an emi- 
nent wine-merchant in Bridge-street, 
Blackfriars ; and after having been a 
representative in Comman Council for 
Farringdon Within, was elected Alder- 
man of that Ward Sept. 28, 1802 ; Sheriff 
of Lendoa 1805; and Lord Mayor in 
1809, which offices he served with great 
respectability. He was a geod Magis- 
trate, and a pleasant companion. 
Though far advanced in years, he was 
till very lately cheerful and active, 
dividing the time between his official 
duties in London and the agreeable 
relaxations of Brighton, which he en- 
joyed in the society of a numerous and 
respectable circle of friends, strongly 
attached to him for his warmth of 
friendship, strict integrity, and general 
worth, to the close of his mortal exist- 
ence. He had fulfilled his Magisterial 
duties in town within the last three 
weeks ; and after attending his Rota 
at the Guildhall Sessions, be retired to 
Brighton with a cold and fever, which 
terminated in death, 








Rev. Witxtam Bina.ey. 

March 11. At his house, Charlotte- 
street, Bloomsbury, after a short illness, 
the Rev. Wm. Bingley, A.M. F.L.S. of 
Christchurch, Hants. He was_a native 
of Yorkshire, and being left an orphan 
at a very early age, was desigued by his 
friends for the profession of the Law, in 
which he was for some time educated. 
His own inclination, however, leading 
him to prefer the Church, he went in 


1795 to St. Peter's College, Cambridge, 


ane of his first publication, which 

came out in two vols, 8vo, pon = “A 
Tour through Nerth Wales during, the 
Summer of 1798." . Of. bie‘ Animal 
Biography, or Anecdotes. of the Lives, 
Manners, and Economy of the Avimal 
Creation,” published in 1802,3 vols. 8vo, 
2d edit. 1813, and two or three other 
editions since, there are two German 
translations, and one in the Freneb lan- 
guage. He edited the ‘* Correspondence 
between the Countess of Pomfret and 
Hertford,”’ all the copies of the second 
edition of which were destroyed by the 
fire that consumed the printing-office of 
Mr. Gillett.—Besides the above, he pub- 
lished the following works: “ The Eco- 
nomy of a Christian Life,”’ 2 vols. éve, 
1808; ‘* Memoirs of Brisish Quadru- 
peds,”” vol. I. 8vo, 1809; “ Biographieal 
Dietionary of the Musical Composers of 
the three last centuries,”’ 2 vols. 1813. 
For many years he was engaged upon a 
** History of Hampshire,” not yet pub- 
lished, but it bid fair to have been a 
work of the best kind. He was also 
ardent in general literary pursuits, and 
a cousiderabie collector. 





Jonas Lewis Von Hess, M. D. 

Feb. 20. At Hamburgh, after a long 
and very afflictive illness, in the $7th 
year of his age, Jonas Lewis Von Hess, 
M.D. He was a native of Stralsund, and 
in early life entered the military service. 
Sensible, however, that bis physical eon- 
Stitution was of a very delicate order, 
and ill adapted to the severe toil and 
privation that frequently wait upon the 
soldier’s avocation, he relinquished the 
army, and repaired to the University of 
Konigsberg. Here he prosecuted his 
studies with the greatest diligence and 
success. At that time the celebrated 
Professor Kant was lecturer at the Uni- 
versity. His principles, which made so 
great a noise in the world, were in a 
great measure adopted by Dr. Von Hess, 
who was honoured with the Philosopher's 
warmest friendship till the period of his 
death. Asa writer the Doctor was well 
known. His travels, and his many poli- 
tieal and statistical treatises, are replete 
with inforniation of the most valuable 
kind. His elaborate History of the City 
of Hamburgh, perticularly the last edi- 
tion, ranks deservedly high. His moral 
worth and unsullied integrity gave him 
a truly dignified place in society. Asa 
husband, friend, and independent citi- 
zen; the warmest language of pee 

woul 

















describe bis ami- 


would but inadequately 
ble character in these several relations. 


When the patriot sons of Hamburgh so 
nobly came forward in defence of their 
country, a short time prior to the down- 
fal of Napoleon, the gallant Dr. Von 
Hess. was appointed Generalissimo of 
these brave men; and there is no doubt, 
that, by the happiest display of military 
and civil ‘talent, he very essentially con- 
tributed to the restoration of things in 
his adopted country. One who was not 
unacquainted with bis worth, and who 
has partaken of his refined hospitality, 
feels a sort of melancholy pleasure in 
paying this humble tribute to his me- 
mory. TG. 





Mr. Peter Balvey. 


Jan. 25. Suddenly, in a coach, in his 
way to the Italian Opera, by the bursting 
of an aneurism of the aorta in his inside, 
Mr. Peter Bailey, late Editor of the 
weekly periodical The Museum. Mr. 
Bailey possessed considerable literary 
acquirements, and he was about pursu- 
ing his avocation, in attending the Opera, 
for the purpose of making his observa- 
tions on the same, and on the performers, 
for the publication of which he was the 
editor, when his sudden death took place, 
He has left a wife and three children 
to bewail their loss. 

« Mr. Bailey was the son of a solicitor 
near Nantwich, who had realised great 
property in Cheshire. His scholastic 
career commenced at Rugby, and con- 
tinued at Merton College, Oxford, from 
whence he removed to London, and en- 
tered at the Temple to follow another 
branch of the profession of his father. 
Instead of following the law, Mr. B. seems 
to have let the law follow him, until it 
left him, where it frequently does the 
more mercurial spirits, carried along in 
this gay metropolis, like atoms in the 
system of Des Cartes, and in a place 
which few have quitted so completely 
unsoiled by the contact with vicious 
characters, aud full of feelings as fine, 
actions as honorable, and heart as pure, 
as when he knew but by name of the 
Palace of Thoughtlessness, We make 
no hesitation in alluding to this period 
of Mr. B.’s life, since it enables us to 
direct the attention of our readers to a 
publication of his, which does equal cre- 
dit tothe pen and pencil of the author 
of “* Sketches from St. George’s Field's, 
by Giorgione di Castel Chiuso.” From 
this publication, of which we bave seen 
a Ry first volume, although some 
copies of the second have got into cir- 


eulation, we could make many extracts 
Gent. Mac. May, 1223. 
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to prove that Mr. B. possessed.all the 
fluency of Pope's versification, with the 
of Crabbe’s description. _ . 

* Mr. Bailey’s first essays were inthe 
higher flight of epic poetry ; some spe- 
cimens of whose power were shown jn a 
printed, but not published, volume, 
under the title of “ Idwal.” The.poem, 
of which only portions are there given, 
but the whole or at least the greater 
part of which has been left in MS. by the 
author, was founded on the events con- 
nected with the conquest of Wales. At 
the end of the same volume is found a 
Greek poem, originally published in the 
Classical Journal, a few years ago. The 
last publication of Mr, B, was an anony- 
mous poem, called, ‘* A Queen’s Appeal,” 
of 165 stanzas, in the Spenser measure. 
His taste in the beaur arts of painting 
and music (to the love of which, all 
the unhappiness of his life was to be at- 
tributed, and of which he was no mean 
proficient practically), although it was 
correct ad unguem, still it not chill the 
fervor of enthusiasm ; but while his eye 
and ear, fixed by the mighty masters of 
colors and of sounds, drank deeply all 
the beauties of an original spirit, they 
instinctively rejected the feebleness of 
imitation, and turned with scorn from 
the impudence of successful quackery.” 

Museum. 





Mars. MaxweLt. 

Jan. 9. In child-bed, at the Govern- 
ment House of the Island of St. Kitts, 
the lady of bis Excellency Charles Wm. 
Maxwell, the Governor. From the period 
of ber arrival in the island till the day 
of her death, her life was one continued 
round of benevolence and charity ; she 
was universally beloved, and at the early 
age of twenty-six quitted a world of 
which she seemed destined to be one of 
the brightest ornaments. She was of the 
noble family of Douglas, and was the 
only daughter of Col. Douglas of Lock- 
esby House, near Dumfries, and niece 
to the Admiral of the same name. We 
believe she was second cousin to the 
Marquis of Queensbury, and to the af- 
flicted partner who survives her, 

Her features and her person were 
lovely. With the highest polish of man- 
ners and address, there were united a 
simplicity and an unconsciousness of 
superiority, which spread a charm and a 
grace around her, that made her the 
delight of the circlein which she moved, 
Such exalted virtue, and such sincerity 
and fascination of manner in the bigh 
station which she filled, could not fail 
to have an influence upon the manners 
and happiness of the youth of her own 
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sex, whom she attached to her by a grace 
peculiarly her own. 

Her remains were removed from the 
Government House the following day. 
His Excellency desired that it might be 
as private as pussible, but, notwithstand- 
ing, the Government House was crowded 
with all the respectable inhabitants of 
the Island. His Excellency attended, 
and though he manifested the greatest 
fortitude upon the sad occasion, his 
heart-broken appearance excited in every 
bosom the deepest sensations of sorrow. 

Mrs. Acnes IBBeETSON. 

Feb.... At Exmouth, in her 66th 

ar, Mrs. Agnes Ibbetson, relict of the 
ee Councellor Ibbetson, and daughter 
of Andrew Thomson, Esq. of London. 

Possessed of a great and rich variety 
of knowledge, her stores of thought 
were enlivened and combined with an 
energy of character, which imparted the 
tone of genius and originality to ber 
commonest actions and conversations. 
Devoted to literary pursuits with an 
ardour which can only be fully appre- 
ciated hy the companions and associ- 
ates of her friendship, in every object of 
Nature and Science, *‘ truth genuinely 
established upon investigation,’ was 
her sole aim and desire. 

Endowed with a liberal and enlarged 
taste for literature, in the English, 
French, and Italian languages, she de- 
eidedly preferred the path of Natural 
Philosophy; especially Geology, Mine- 
ralogy, and Astronomy, in all of which 
she made great progress; but her fa- 
vourite pursuit beyond all others, and 
wherein she has usefully and eminently 
evidenced the vigour of her intellect, was 
Botany, and especially the Physiology of 
Plants. Here her mind embraced the 
subject with a powerful impression of 
the wonders displayed in this most 
amazing feature of the divine economy, 
and under the sense of its rich and feli- 
citous illustration of Nature’s works, she 
has developed data connected with * the 
life of the seed,”’ *‘ its germination,” 
and “¢ progress to maturity,” not only 
curious and highly interesting, but also 
important and useful. The application 
of the solar microscope to establish 
every link of her chain of facts and 
deductions, stamp her communications 
upon this subject with a peculiar value. 

The powerful tone of her mind, and 
her desire to appreciate the wonders of 
the vegetable tribes, have accomplished 
much in this path, and it is earnestly 
to be desired and hoped, that those 
papers may be given to the public to 
which she had put her last touches, 
after twenty years unabated investigation. 
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In this her favourite pursuit, she will 
long be known to the wosld, as her ob- 
servations are most honorably recorded, 
not only in Nicholson’s and other sci- 
entific Journals, but their substance is 
also transferred and copied into the 
Edinburgh and other Natural Encyclo- 
pedias, and already have received testi- 
monies of high respect and appreciation 
from foreigners of distinguished science. 

These attainments, although bright 
and flattering, are however only for the 
world at large. To her friends who 
were favoured with her society and es- 
teem, ber memory will be distinguished 
by a native simplicity of manner and 
candour of thought, wholly divested 
from pretension or superiority; render- 
ing her talents sources Of pleasure, and 
ber pursuits the medium of never ceas- 
ing amusement and instruction. 

Above all, the exalted and unbounded 
nature of her charity and zeal to soften 
distress and pain, and to relieve the des- 
titute under all circumstances, stamped 
her life with a value beyond all that 
Science or Literature can bestow ; and 
combined to create a softness and im- 
pressive affection of habit and manner, 
which converted esteem very quickly 
into friendship, and rendered friendship, 
grounded on a knowledge of her real 
worth, permanent and indelible. 


—@e— 
DEATHS. _ 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Environs. 

Lately. At Kensington, James Trevena 
Coulton, grandson of Rev. Jas. Coulton, of 
Trinity College, Cambridge, and son of Rev. 
Walter Travena Coulton, formerly Master 
of Bristol Grammar-school. 

March 26. In Berkeley-sq. the infant 
son of Hon. W. J. Ricketts. 

April 13. At Turnham-green, Mrs. 
Deane, late of Eastcott-house. 

April 14. In Berners-st. the wife of 
Dr. Faithhorn. 

April 16. In Soho-sq. aged 73, A. Ar- 
rowsmith, esq. the eminent geographer, 
celebrated as a constructor of maps and 
charts throughout Europe and America. 

, April i9. Regnier Buffar, esq. of Gray’s- 
nn. 


April 21. 


Aged 61, Hieronimus Bur- 
mester, esq. of Crosby-square. 


April 22. In Hill-st. Berkeley-square, 
Gen. Richard Grenville. He was the 3d. 
sou of James Grenville, esq. son of Richard 
Grenville, by his wife oon, Countess 
Temple ; and brother and heir presumptive 
of Lord Glastonbury. He was appointed a 
General in the Army in 1801, and was Col, 
of the 23d. regiment of foot. 

Aged 74, James Blieth, esq. of Twicken- 
ham, late of Great Russell-st. 

April 
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April 23. Charles Grant, esq. youngest 
b Ee eae tas wy : 

In Surrey-st. 82, Jo avies, esq. 
ltt os of tis Cliblgs to the Treasurer of 


his Majesty’s Navy. 

In soe he ‘Ridgate, aged 101, Mr. 
Mashod Shannon. 

At her son’s at Hampstead, aged 89, 
Mrs. Cambauld. 

April 24. In North Audley-st. aged 75, 
James Hallett, esq. of Higham, near Can- 
ene and of Dunmow Priory. 

In the Haymarket, aged 82, Philip-Fran- 
cis Hast, esq. nearly 40 years one of his 
Majesty's household. 

t Chelsea, 69, Mr. Thomas Simp- 
son, 41 years Engineer of Chelsea Water 
Works. 

i125. At Peckham, aged 74, Anne, 
widow of late J. Baty Varnham, esq. 

John Fryer, esq. of Upper Hommerton, 
and Duncan-st. Whitechapel. 

April 26. At Chelsea, aged 69, the 
wife of P. Reinagle, esq. R. A. 

April 27. In Brunswick-sq. the wife of 
Wm. Reader, esq. barrister at law. 

In Newgate-st. aged 64, George Winter, 
esq. Common Councilman of the Ward of 
Farringdon Within, to which office he was 
elected in 1809. 

April 28. At Richmond, Surrey, Eliza- 
beth-Anne, eldest surviving dau. of late W. 
Ross, esq. of New Boswell-court. 

The widow of late T. Brown, esq. of 
Lower Cheam. 

April 29. In Bryaiptone-street, the wife 
of Rev. J. B. Herne. 

T. Hurd, esq. Captain R. N. 

In Great Cumberland-pl. aged 76, Lieut.- 
Gen. Vere Warner Hussey. 

May 1. At Pentonville, aged 44, Ma- 
rion, daughter of late J. Cumming, esq. 

Mrs. Dowding, of Mecklenburgh-square. 

May 2. In London, Col. Davey, Royal 
Marines, late Lieutenant-Governor of Van 
Dieman’s Land. 

May 3. In Hatton-garden, aged 60, 
J. W. Cox, esq. of Demerara. 

May 5. At Camden-terrace, Jeremiah 
Stockdale, esq. of High Holborn, Mill- 
maker to his Majesty. 

At Greenwich, aged 82, Mrs. Nairne. 

May 7. At her mother’s house, aged 
31, Amelia, wife of S. Berton, esq. of Ber- 
ners-st. and youngest dau. of late Wm. De- 


sanges, esq. 
May 10. At Richmond, Louisa, dau. of 
J. Debaufre, esq. 


At Richmond, Aune, wife of John Raw- 
lins, esq. sen. late of Englefield-green. 

At Brompton, aged 67, Frances, wife of 
Robert Wood, esq. 

May 13. In Pavistock-sq. Wm. White, 
esq. B. A. of Brasennose College. 

Aged 71, Matthew Topham, esq. of 
Gray's Ion. He lived highly respected, and 
died much lamented. 
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In Tokenhouse-yard, aged 74, Mr. Bev- 
nett, many years Master of Lloyd's. 

In Tavistock-square, William White, esq. 

At Hampstead, Priscilla-Lydia, wife of 
Lieut. Wm. Smith, R. N. and dau. of Rev. 
Dr. White, * ‘ye 

May 14. In Great James-st. 69 
Mrs. Ann aoe or te 

May 28. In Compton-st. Soho, the 
wife of Mr. Charles-Grorge Dyer, leaving a 
disconsolate husband and an infant dau. to 
lament her loss. 

Beprorpsuirt.—March 30. Aged 15 
months, Gregory-Osborne-Page, son of Sir 
G. O. P. Turner, Bart. of Battlesden Park. 

Berxsuire.—Feb. 8. Robert Blake, esq. 
M. P. for Arundel. 

March 10. At Reading, advanced in 
age, Richard Maul, esq. father of C. Maul, 
esq. surgeon, Southampton. 

March 15. At Abingdon, Tho. Prince, 
esq. formerly a Captain in the Berks Militia. 

May 7. At Oxenwood, Charles-Henry 
Randall, eeq. 

Aged 74, Wm. Pitt, > of Windsor. 

Bucks.—Mary, relict of Rev. Dr. Foster, 
head master of Eton College. 

April 26. The dau. of T. Pocock, esq. 
of Langley, and sister to Sir Geo. Pocock, 
Standard-bearer to his Majesty. 

CamsBrincesutre.—Feb. 16. At Cam- 
bridge, Francis Boultbee, B.A. of St. John’s 
College. He had been down the river ina 
boat, and incautiously remaining without his 
coat, was in the evening attacked by in- 
flammation in the bowels, which terminated 
fatally. 

CumBertann.—-April 12. Aged 58, 
Captain Thomas Barwise, late of the ship 
Cumberland, of Whitehaven. Captain Bar- 
wise commanded different ships in Messrs, 
Hartleys’ employ for 35 years, in the course 
of which period he made thirty voyages to 
and from Jamaica and Whitehaven; and if 
we except his getting aground in Negrill 
Bay, Jamaica, in June 1813, and abandon- 
ing his vessel in the dreadful hurricane of 
the 9th of August 1815, homeward bound 
from Jamaica, the vessels under his com- 
mand never received the most trifling da- 
oe. ger even so much as the loss of an 
anchor, cable, lower mast, or bowsprit; he 
was never captured by the enemy, nor had 
any part of his cargoes damaged. 

Dersysnire.—March 12. At Shepley, 
aged 9, Henry, 2d. son of Edward-Miller 
Mundy, esq. a midshipman in his Majesty’s 
naval service, an officer of great promise, 
and much beloved. 

Devonsnire.— March 15. AtHoniton’s- 
clist, aged 42, Frederick Le Mesurier, esq, 
formerly his Majesty's Vice-Consul at Havre- 
de-Grace. 


March 16. At Dawlish, Francis Whal- 


ley, M.D. late of Ripon, co. York, whose 
rich mental endowments, unsullied integrity, 
unwearied benevolence, and unaffected piety, 

combined 
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combined with his eminent medical abilities, 
obtained for him general esteem. 

March 20. At Torquay, aged 21, Char- 
lotte, wife of Grenville Pigott, esq. of Dod- 
dershall Park, Bucks, youngest dau. of Edw. 
Long, esq. of Hampton-lodge, Surrey. 

April 20. At Sidmouth, Maria, wife of 
John-Charles Purling, esq. of Kingston 
Russell, Dorsetshire. 

Dorsersuire.— April 4. At Druce, 
James Stevens, esq. 

The eldest dau. of late Rev. W. Feltham, 
formerly rector of Chettle. 

April 30. At Shaftesbury, aged 70, the 
relict of Rev. James Merchant, formerly a 
Dissenting Minister. 

Durnam.—April 6. At Tunstall-lodge, 
near Sunderland, by a fall from his horse, 
John, son of G. Robinson, esq. formerly of 
the Customs. 

Essex.—March 24. AtCranbrook-house, 
near Ilford, aged 74, Elizabeth, relict of 
late J. M. Grafton Dare, esq. 

March 30. At Borley Parsonage, aged 
69, Anne, relict of Rev. W. Herringham, 
formerly rector of Borley and Chadwell St. 
Mary. 

April 4. At Myless, near Ongar, Eliza- 
beth, relict of late Christopher Tower, esq. 
of Weald-hall. 

April 23. At Westbury-house, Barking, 
aged 96, Alice, widow of Jos. Keeling, esq. 

April26. At Walthamstow, aged 86, 
Susannah, widow of late Edward Forster, 
ésq. (see vol. LxxxII. pt. i. pp. 398, 487.) 
and dau. of late J. Furney, esq. of Bristol. 
She was most justly respected and beloved 
by those who knew her for her most benevo- 
lent and truly disinterested conduct through- 
out life. 

April 39. 
of Billericay. 

Groucestersnire.—Lately. At Cains- 
cross, aged 80, Wm. Judson, esq. a partner 
in the house of Peach, Gidley, and Judson, 
of Rooksmoor. 

Lately. Aged 69, the wife of Henry 
Upton, esq. of Cheltenham. 

At Clifton, very advanced, Mrs. Barrow, 
aunt of P. J. Miles, esq. M. P. 

March28. At Cheltenham, in conse- 
uence of her clothes taking fire, Elizabeth- 
rant, dau. of Lieut.-Gen. Hart, M. P. for 

county of Donegal. 

April 6. At his lodgings, at Bristol, 71, 
Joseph Haydn, once a celebrated Comedian, 
and Manager of a Theatre, but who has for 
the last seven years supported himself by 
selling fruit about the streets of Bristol ; 
whose gentlemanlike appearance and man- 
ners attracted attention and interest. 

April 8. At Clevedon, aged $2, Susanna, 
sister of the late Sir Seund Lasnatek Bart. 

Aprili0. At Bristol, aged 67, Eliza- 
beth, wife of Thomas Pole, M. D. 

Aprili\, At Begbrooke, near Frenchay, 
afier a lingering illness, Dr. Robert Lovell, 
formerly an eminent physician in Bristol. 


Aged 64, Thomas Spitty, esq. 
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At Clifton, Dowager Owen, ° Sf 
Portman-sq. She was sister of Col, Colby,’ 
of the Pembrokeshire Militia ; was married 
in 1775 to Sir Hugh Owen, fifth Baronet, of 
Orielton, co. Pembroke, who died Jan. 16, 
1786. 

April 14.. At the Hotwells, aged 43, 
the wife of Henry Parry, esq. of Monmouth. 

Aged 48, Geo. Stuckey, esq. of Langport. 


April19. At Cheltenham, Catherine, 
widow of late Rev. T, Willis, of Bletchley, 
Bucks. / 

April 28. At Clifton, the wife of Rob, 


Stearne Tighe, esq. of Michelstown, co. 
Westmeath. 

May 6. At Clifton, Harriet, wife of 
Fiennes Trotman, jun. esq. of Northmead- 
house, Siston. 

Hampsuire.—At Fareham, aged 83, the 
relict of Sir W. Benett. 

At Southampton, aged 30, Capt. S, Bid- 
dulph, of the 25th reg. 

At Ringwood, Rob. Hicks, esq. banker. 

Feb. 10, At Titchfield, Capt. R. R. 
Bowyer, R. N. 

Feb. 13. At Ringwood, Wm. son of Rev. 
Henry Davis. 

Feb.14, Edward Woolls, esq. of Win- 
chester. 

March 25, At Amport, Mr, Edward 
Biggs, aged 100 years. His venerable re- 
lict is 93, and his daughter 70 years of age. 

April10. From the effects of a fall from 
his horse, Mr. Shawyer, of King’s Som- 
borne, well known on the turf, and esteemed 
one of the best jockies of the day. 

April 11. At Lymington, Sibella, relict 
of the late Wm, Sutherland, esq. of Grove 
House; she had entered her $1st year. 

April 18. Aged 70, Robert Steele, esq. 
of Alresford. 

May 1. At Winchester, aged 82, Anne, 
widow of Rev. Freeman Gage, formerly Rec- 
tor of Holton, Oxon. 

Honts.—April 17. At Godmanchester, 
aged 92, John Skeggs, tailor. He could see 
to work without spectacles to the last. 

Kent.—At Westerham, aged 83, Mrs. 
Anne Green. 

March 18. At Ashford-Lodge, Halstead, 
aged 23, Angelo, youngest son of Fermin 
de Tastet, esq. 

March 15. At Chatham, the wife of 
Major-gen. D’Arcy. 

March 31. At St. Stephen’s, Canter- 
bury, Susanna Bonella, relict of Rev. G. 
Gipps, Rector of Ringwould. 

Mays. At Bromley, Frances Anne, dau. 
of late Rev. J. J. Talman. 

May 11. At Canterbury, very advanced, 
the relict of late Noah Bolaine, esq. and 
sister to Edward Farnham, esq. of Quorne 


don, co. Leic. and of the late Countess of 
Denbigh. 

Lancasnint.—Mar, 15, Suddenly, while 
walking near the Infirmary, Liverpool, John 
Curry, M.D. of that town, and brother of 
late Dr. James Curry, of Guy’s Hospital. 

March 22. 
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March 22, At Lancaster, aged 58, Eli- NortTHuMBERLAND.—A4pril 17. At Bel- 

zebeth Foster, an eminent speaker among lingham, aged 64, Mr. J. Baty. 

the Society of Friends. May 3. At Newcastle- -Tyne, Mrs. 
March 23. Was interred, at Pilling, Anne B. Scott, sister of the Lord Chancellor 

Grime, widow. She was married the first Lord Stowell. 


time at the age of 17, was a wife 18 years, 
then continued a widow 14 years; married 
again, and was a wife 27 years; again a wi- 
dow 4 years; at the age of 80 she married 
for the last time, ee a ~~ 138 
years. She died at the age of 93, bei 

only a widow a few eons She Ae pa 4 
children save to her first husband, from 
whom sprung upwards of 300 children and 
grand ‘children, 40 of whom were great 

grand-children. 

Aprili9. Aged 76, Mr. Tho, Robinson 
of Halton, near Lancaster. For more than 
30 years he carried on the Cotton Mills at 
that place with great respectability. He was 
followed to the grave by a large concourse 
of both’ sexes, all in decent mourning. 

May 7. Aged 48, Thomas Cunliffe, M.D. 
of Preston. 

LeicrstersHirt.— March 9. At Ayle- 
stone, aged 88, Mary, widow of Jonathan 
Foster, esq. formerly Clerk of the Peace for 
Leicestershire. 

April 15. Aged 84, Thomas Henton, 
Gent. of Hoby. 

April 25. At Market Harborough, in 
her 94th year, and not more venerable from 
her years than for her virtues, Catherine, re- 
lict of the Rev. Christopher Hatton Walker, 
M.A. formerly Rector of Kibworth, co. 
Leic. and of Harrington, co. Northampton. 
She was youngest dau. of the late Richard 
Greene, esq. of Rolleston. 

May 15. At Scraptoft-hall, aged 61, 
Thomas Peach, esq. Lieutenant-Col. of the 
Yeomanry Cavalry, and Receiver General 
of the county. 

a il 2. ‘ At an » 
vanced age, Mrs. Broadley, of Blyborough, 
relict d dhe B. esq. Sessly "Major of 
Lincoln Militia. 

Norrotk.—At Shipdham,aged101, Fran- 
cis Clemence; Anne idwell, aged 102 ; 
Elizabeth Payne, 103. 

March 21. At Norwich, aged 80, Joseph 
Geldart, one ¥! me temee | of Friends. 

il 30. t Keswick, a 75, Capt. 

Macile, BLN. as, . 
May 10. Aged 30, John C. Bignold, 

. of Catton. 

ORTHAMPTON.—Advanced in » Mr. 
Henry Newland, late of Leighton Buzzard, 
second cousin and heir-at-law to Abraham 
Newland, esq. of the Bank of England, 
from whose will he enjoyed a liberal annuity. 

Feb. 19. At Clipstone, Isabella-Freeman, 
youngest dau. of H. Coleman, esq. At the 
same place, on the 19th and 22d inst. the 
Lady and infant son of Major W. Fawcett, 
eldest daughter of Henry Coleman, esq. 

May 5. Aged 83, the relict of Mr. Chris- 
topher Cave, formerly an eminent master of 
the Free Grammar School, at Castor. 


Oxrorosuire.—Dec. 27. At Heading- 
ton, after a short illness, Mary, relict of 
late Rev. Wm. Wilson, Rector of Great 


Shefford, Berks. 

At Headington, aged 82, the widow of 
the late Rev. Dr. Popham, Rector of Chil- 
ton, Berks, and formerly Fellow of Oriel 
— Oxford. 

ALop.— April29. AtEllesmere, aged 70 
Alicia Maria, relict of late John Youn 24, 

Somersetsuine.—Lately. At Somerton, 

d 92, the widow of late Mr. Chapel; and 

ry Rachel Brain, widow, 92. 

t Bridgewater, 79, Frances, daugh- 
ter of the late Joke Sey, and sister’ of 
Edw. Sealy, esq. of Nether Stowey. 

In Pulteney street, Bath, Joseph Labal- 
mondieu, esq. 

At Bath, J. S. second son of Jonathan 
Morgan, esq, 

At Bath, aged 73, Barbara, wife of Lieut.- 
col. Warne. 

Jan. 19. At Taunton, aged 87, Major 
James Field, late of the 44th reg. and some 
time resident at Chicklade, near Hindon, of 
which place he was a native. He distin- 
guished himself at the taking of Quebec in 
1759, under Wolfe, and was, perhaps, the 
last surviving officer present at that e 
ment. He also fought at the battle of 
Bunker’s Hill, when a ball penetrated his 
body, and out of his side. 

March 15. At Bath, Captain Thomas 
Fraser, of the Engineers of the Madras esta- 
blishment ; of Woodcot House, and of Ba- 
niskirk, Scotland. He served the office of 
Sheriff of Oxfordshire in 1820. 

March 27. At an advanced age, the relict 
of Robert Tudway, esq. and motes of Payne 
Tudway, esq. M.P. for Wells. 

At Bath, Michael Keogh, esq. barrister- 
at-law. 

March 28. At Bath, aged 80, Mrs. Eli- 
zabeth Ecles. 2 — 

f 76, Frances, sister to aly, 
ugar of Bridgewater. . 

March 31. At Bath, aged 64, M t, 
sister of Sir John Williams, bart. of 1- 
a co. Flint, daughter of J. Bennet 

illiams, esq. by Savah, dau. of Rob. Hes- 
keth, esq. She was unmarried. 

April 15. At Taunton, aged 86, the 
= of late Ferdinando Anderson, esq. of 

May 6. At Kingsdown, Hugh Barnett, 
esq. formerly of Jamaica. 

At Portishead, aged 67, Hannah, widow 
of late John Tanner, a respected member of 
the Society of Friends. 

Surrotk.—Lately. At Aldersfield Green, 
aged 84, George Pryke, gent. formerly of 
Aldersfield Hall, Wickambrook. " 

ul. 5. 
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Feb. 5. At Acton-place, aged 96, H. 
Dawson, esq. late of Polstead. 

Feb. 12. At Woodbridge, aged 75, Tho- 
mas Salkeld, gent. Chief Constable of the 
Hundred of Loes, and County Treasurer for 
that district. 

Feb. 16. At the Parsonage-house, Wes- 
terfield, near Ipswich, aged 39, the wife of 
the Rev. James Hitch, tor of Wester- 
field, and first cousin to the heir and title 
of Lord Nelson. 

Feb. 18. At eng 60, 
Henry Meade Ogle, esq. of Drog' which 
town he re’ nted for many years both in 
the Irish and the Imperial Parliament. 

Feb,19. At Ipswich, Mr. Stephen Kinchen, 
formerly Surgeon, R.N. He was descended 
from a respectable family in Hampshire, and 
his only surviving sister is the widow of the 
gallant Captain Moss, killed in 1801 at 
Copenhagen. 

Feb. 23. Lucy, only sister of John Ran- 
dyll Burch, of Brandon, esq. and M. P. for 
‘Thetford, 1790, and 1796. 

March. At Brundish, aged 82, Hannah, 
relict of James Wyard Gooch, gent. late of 
Orford. 

March3. Anne, wife of John Moor, gent. 
Collector of Customs at Woodbridge. 

March 12. At Ipswish, aged 81, Sarah, 

oungest daughter of late Rey. Wm. Reeve, 
Minister of St. Nicholas, and sister of Mrs. 
Clara Reeve, authoress of the romance of 
«* The Old lish Barons.” 

March 13. Aged 71, Mr. John Phillipe, 
Warden of Melford Hospital. 

March16. Aged 82, Mr. Benj. Park- 
hurst, Landing and Coast Waiter of Ipswich. 

March 23. At Ipswich, at the advanced 
age of 97, Abigail, daughter of Edward 
Bower, gent. Portman of the Borough, one 
of the Bailiffs in 1723 and 1729, the builder 
of the Light House at Cromer in 1719, and 
who died in — — 

March 31. t t. Edmund, d 
88, Mrs. Charlotte Wereon. inl 

April2. At Brockford, aged 87, Thomas 
Sheldrake, gent. late of Werberingset Hall, 
a man of integrity, and of a disposition the 
most social and humane. 

April10. At East Bergholt, aged 72, 
Mr. James Revans, who for upwards of 44 

ears was confidential assistant of the late 

ess. Golding, Constable, and Son. His 
perfect judgment in business, unremitting 
exertions, and strict integrity, gained him 
universal respect. 

April 24, Mary, wife of Rev. H. G. 
Harrison, Rector of Thorpe Morieux. 

April 26. In his 93d year, Wolfron 
Lewis, gent. medical practitioner at Bungay. 

April 30. Frances, wife of Mr. Thomas 
Burch, Surgeon of Lavenham, second daugh- 
ter of late Rev. Giles Hatch, Rector of Sut- 
ton, Surrey. 

May 2. At Ipswich, aged 72, Mary, 
relict of Major C. F, Scott, R. A. 


May 9. At Leiston, aged 79, the relict 
of Rev. G. Dinsdale, Vicar of Benhall. 

May 11. At Melton, aged:48, Thomas 
Pytches, esq. a Deputy Lieutenant of, and 


iu the commission of the for the county. 

May 16. At Helming > aged 8s, Wil- 
liam Smith, gent, 

Surrey.—aAt Carshalton, the wife of T. 
Gellibrand, esq. 

Feb. 23. At Ewell, aged 64, the relict of 
Wm. Broadbent, esq. -—- 


March 3. At Stoke Cottage, near Guild- 
ford, 84, Grace, relict of the late Ad- 
miral Sir W. Barnaby, 1st. bart. of Brough- 
ton Hall, Oxon. dau. of Drewry Ottley, esq. 
and mother of 7 children, 4 boys and 3 daus. 

March 23. At Croydon, aged 86, John 
Crane, esq. 

March 25. At Guildford, aged 83, Mrs, 
Brooker. 

March 29. At Pirbright ire, 73,5 
Andrew Stirling, esq. e Dee La- 
narkshire. 

April1. At Croydon, aged 24, Maria, 
wife of Rev. Edmund Harden. 

April 2. At Burwood Park, Mary, wife 
of James C. Fyler, esq. of Twickenham, and 
third daughter of Sir John Frederick, bart. 

April 3. Anne, wife of Charles Wood- 
cock, esq. of Waddon, da. of late T, Parry, esq. 

Mey 9. Aged 23, Hannah, only daugh- 
ter of Rev. Chas. Jerram, Vicar of Chobham. 

May 10. At Caterham, aged 66, Mr. Bull. 

Sussex.—At Chichester, aged 16, Anne, 
only daughter of Capt. Schomberg, R. N. 

March 31. At Brighton, aged 93, Mrs. 
Baynes, of Leyton. 

April 15. At Chichester, Mary, relict 
of Vice-adm. H. Frankland, of Muntham. 

Warwicx.—April 3. Aged 50, at Edg- 
baston Hall, the beloved wife of Edw. John- 
stone, esq. M.'P. and eldest daughter of the 
late Thomas Pearson, esq. of Tetenhall, 
Staffordshire. 

April 6. At Birmingham, aged 36, Mr. 
Benjamin Nowell, of the firm of B. J. and 
J. Nowell, builders, of Dewsbury. His 
death was occasioned by being put into a 
damp bed, while attending the letting of a 
new Church at Dudley. 

April 9. At Leamington, in her 64th 
year, the relict of Sampson Lloyd, esq. of 
Birmingham. 

April 12. At Leamington, Sarah, wife 
of George Broadrick, esy. of Finnongley 
Park, co. York. 

WEstMoRELAND.— April 4. At Kendal, 
John Jones, Esq. of Goldsmith-street, 
Cheapside. 

Witts.—At Corsham, aged 79, Mrs. 
Heath. 

March 3. Aged 85, the relict of Mr. 
Edmund Staples. 

March 9. At Corsham, aged 84, Anne, 
da. of late Dr. Mereweather, of Chippenham, 

March 31. John, second son of late 
Thoinas Brown, esq. Horton, near Devizes. 

April 21. 
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April 21. At Cockerton, aged 85, Gre- 
Seale, esq. 

O"ontiaseaidmasnihes Worcester, aged 


56, John Hopkins, esq. late of Westmore- 
land-cottage, Bath. 
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vanced in age, Mary, sister of late Adm. 
Epworth, of rth, in Lincolnshire. 

Feb.2. At Be 


verley, advanced in . 
Joseph Dickenson, one of the Society 0 of 
Friends. 


Feb.3. William Brown, esq. of Wake- 
field, and formerly of Leeds. 
Feb. 5. Aged 70, Alex Forbes, esq. M.D. 


March 29. Aged 79, Josh. Creme, esq. 
senior Alderman of Bewdley. 
Aprit 16, At Malvern, the Lady of the 




















Rev. Dr. Bathurst, Bishop of Norwich, sis- once an active and eminent physician in 
ter to late Lord Castlecoote. Hull. He was a man of great benevolence, 
Yonrxsurme.—Lately, at Tadcaster, ad- united to the strongest understanding. 
BILL OF MORTALITY, from April 23, to May 20, 1823. 

Christened. Buried. 2and 5150] 50and 60170 
Males - 1095 }2089 Males - 893 hizos = Sand 10 70] 60and 70 142 
Females - 994 Females- 813 & J 10and20 49] 70 and 80 148 

Whereof have died under two years old 484 5S 4) 20 and30100] 80 and 90 67 
— a 80 and 40 143 | 90and100 9 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 40 and 50 173 | 100 1 





GENERAL AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending May 10. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
s. d. es € a <€ a  ¢@ a ¢€ a « 
57 8 33 3 25 4 380 10 32 7 34 3 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, May i9, 55s. to 60s. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, May 14, 34s. 74d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, May 23. 


Kent Bags ......+..000s 2l. 4s. to 4l. 8s. | Kent Pockets. .........00 2l. 16s. to 5/. Os. 
Sussex Ditto .......... 2. Os. to 2l. 12s. | Sussex Ditto . ..........+. 2l. 10s. to 3l. 3s. 
BINGE 2 ctncenosctivetnnn 2l. 4s. to 3l. 38. | Essex Ditto..........c00ee 2l. 14s. to 3l. 18s. 





Farnham, fine, 6l. 6s. to 81. Os. Seconds, 3/1. 10s. to 61. 6s. 


PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW, May 19. 


St. James’s, Hay 4/. 13s. Straw 3l. 14s. 0d. Clover 4/. 15s. 0d.—Whitechapel, Hay 4/. 19s. Od. 
Straw 2/. 14s. 0d. Clover 4l. 16s.—Smithfield, Hay 4/. 4s. Straw 2l. 8s. 0d. Clover 4/. 10s, 0d. 


SMITHFIELD, May 23. Te sink the Offal—per stone of slbs. 


Beef ........ sidljesesesin’ ae Se ae 8 4s. 8d. to 5s. Sd. 
DEWERTR 5 sessecccecsccee 3s. 4d. to 4s. 4d.| Head of Cattle at Market May 23 : 

Vent citi cise piutten 33s. 4d. to 5s. 4d. BRURIBD scrnceicccvees 327 Calves 320. 
Petlc ..ccccsoscccesseccee 2s. 8d. to 4s. 4d. Sheep....ecseeeseeee 10,880 Pigs 240. 


COALS, May 21: Newcastle, 32s. Od. to 40s. 3d.—Sunderland, 33s. 0d. to 40s. 6d, 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 41s. 0d. Yellow Russia 37s. 0d. 
SOAP, Yellow 70s. Mottled 78s. Curd 82s.—CANDLES, 8s. 6d. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 0d. 








THE PRICES of Navicaste Carat Suares, Dock Srocxs, Water Works, Fire 
Insurance, and Gas Licnt Suarss, (to the 25th of May, 1823), at the Office of Mr. 
M. Raine, successor to the late Mr. Scort, 28, New Bridge-street, Blackfriars, Lon- 
don.—Grand ‘Trunk Canal, 2000. Div. 75d. per annum.—Coventry Canal, 10501. Div. 
44l. per annum.—Birmingham Canal, (divided Shares), 305/. Div. 121. per annum.— 
Warwick aud Birmingham, 230/. with the last half-yearly Div. 51. 10s.—Warwick and 
Napton, 210/. ex half-year’s Div. 51.—Neath, 3901. Div. 221. 10s. per annum.—Swansea, 
180/. Div. 102—Monmouth, 1751. with half-year’s Div. 4/. 10s—Grand Junction, 245/. 
with approaching Div—Manchester, Bolton, and Bury Canal, 100. with approaching Div. 
—Old Union Canal, 73/.— Rochdale, 70/. Div. 3. per annum.—Ellesmere, 62/.—Regent’s 
41/.—Thames and Medway Canal, 17/. 10s—Portsmouth and Arundel, 30/.—Severn and 
Wye Railway and Canal, 35/. Div. 16s, for the last half-year.—Lancaster, 27/. Div. 11 per 
annum.—Worcester and Birmingham, 32/. Div. 1/. per annum.—Wilts and Berks, 5/. 10s. 
—Kennet and Avon, 20/.—West India Dock, Stock, 1764—London Dock Stock, 115i. 
—Globe Assurance, 153/.—Atlas Ditto, 5/. 5s.—Rock Life Assurance, 3/.—East London 
Water Works, 1161. Div. 41. per annum.—Westminster Gas Light and Coke Company, 65/. 
—London Institution, origiual Shares, 23—Russell Ditto, 9. 9s. 

METEO- 
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METEOROLOGICAL DIARY, sy W. CARY, Sraanp. 

































































, EP fete. “ane PS PET a 
\ Fahrenheit’s Therm. Fahrenheit’s Fherm. + 
=4 iu : § g|Baom Weather. 
=> . 
rf # nz 
Apr. ° ° 
27 56 | 63 | 50 
28 54 | 64 | 46 
29 50 | 60 | 47 
30 51 | 62 | 50 
Mui 52 | 60 | 54 
2 55 | 63 | 50 
3 50 | 64 | 52 
¢ 53 | 68 | 55 
5 60 | 66 | 60 
6 52-| 62 | 52 
7 55 | 62 | 51 
8 51 | 61 | 50 
9 51 | 63 | 56 » 94 showery 
10 55 | 63 | 52 » 72 showery 
i 55 | 65 | 55 » 80 showery 
DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 
From April 29, to May 28, 1823, both inclusive. 
ce . 
s| sz, isla] ls 3 
S33 7 93/2128 ledivs te $4| 2 | Bx. Bill, Bx. Bill, 
zie & 28) 8) 28 Ags alesis] SJ | 10002 | soo. 
< ag oY | S| +? +/ <;} ® = 
29/2143|77 63/773 4/89 31954 $1973 |19% 2443/38 pm.|/16 14 pm.j/1614 pm. 
30/9143/763 41774 4iss3 \95§ 4/974 |19g |——J2434/37 pm.|17 14 pm./1714 pm. 
a wy 774 qr7e 8§/89% |955 64 ~ 20 |76§ [246 |36 pm./L6 14 pm./1517pm. 
2| Fol. 
3/2163/78 78§ 2 96§ gos} |204 38 pm.|15 16 pm./15 17pm. 
5j218 178% 9 79g 4}——974 4|100$/204 [78 [2493/38 pm./16 19 pmj1619 pm. 
6\218 |784 8 |794 s8gi904 ‘963 ¥99§% |20$ |77% |2484|/39 pm.j17 19 pmj17 ly pm. 
+ ey 783 9$179$ 41914 197 $99} 20§ 78 [250 |39 pm./!S8 20 pm.j/18 20 pm. 
8\Mol. 
9/2174|78} #7939 4/90§ [97 63993 |205 774 |249$/40 pm./19 21 pm./19 22pm. 
10/217 |78§ 8 |79 s8g!904 \9Ss $994 20 |——/249 |39 pm.j19 21 pm./1921 pm. 
12/2164/77% %73§ g—96 4'98§ 20 39 pm./20 17 pm./2017pm. 
13/2174|774 8 |78% 4/895 964 53.983 |19f ——|2474|40 pm.|17 20 pm.|1720pm. 
14/2164/774 3 |784 3/904 95§ 64199 |20 |76% 40 pm.|17 19 pm.j17 19pm. 
15/2174/78% + §|78g 99904 [963 4\y9g |20$ |——/2484/39 pm.|18 16 pm./1816 pm. 
16|——|78§ 4/794 sdlook 963 6 \j99 |20 |774 34 pm./14 10 pm./16 11 pm. 
17/217 |77§ $784 g—/95$ 98% |20 36 pm.j13 15 pm.j15 16pm. 
19) Hol. 
20/Hol. 
21/218 |78§ §179% g190F |96§ 499% |20§ |77§ [250 [38 pm./14 16 pm.j14 16pm. 
22/2184|79 $1795804/91§ [96g 7§,100§j/20$ |——{2504/39 pm.|15 18 pm.j1518 pm. 
23|——|794 9 804794915 974 6¢/993 |20 |78$ [2504/38 pm.j18 16 pm.|1619 pm. 
24 79§ 480% 80'914 [96% 74/100§/20§ |——/250 |38 pm.|17 19 pm.j/17 19pm. 
26220 |79g 309 43\92 |974 4/1003/20g |—/2514|40 pm.jis 20 pm.|18 20 pm. 
27/220 |79g803/80g 1 [924 |97§ §/1009/ 208 2503/40 pm.j18 21 pm.|/19 22pm. 
28/220 |s0§ 4i81g 1 [92$ |9S 7§!100$'204 [794 1251 |88 pm.!40 38 pm.|1922pm. 
*,* South Sea Stock, 874, 88f, 90, 884, 89}, 89§, 89}. 

































































RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET, WESTMINSTER. 














